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CITY    OF    BOSTON 


In  School  Committee,  February  24,  1854. 

Messrs.  Eussell,  Skinner,  Norcross,  Simpson,  Sykes, 
Fuller,  Haskins,  Parks,  and  Drake,  were  appointed  a 
Committee  to  make  the  Annual  Examinations  of  all  the 
Grammar  Schools  under  the  charge  of  this  Board  for 
the  present  year. 

Attest :  Barnard  Capen,  Secretary/. 


In  School  Committee,  November  7,  1854. 

Voted,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Annual  Examin- 
ations be  authorized  to  report  in  print. 

Attest:  Barnard  Capen,  Secretary. 


In  School  Committee,  November  14,  1854. 

Dr.  Russell,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  make 
the  Annual  Examinations,  presented  the  Report  of 
said  Committee,  which  was  accepted  ;  and,  thereupon, 
it  was 

Ordered,  That  the  usual  number — twelve  thousand 
copies — be  printed  for  distribution. 

Attest :  Barnard  Capen,  Secretary. 


REPORT 


In  undertaking-  the  task  of  the  Annual  Examina 
tion  of  the  Public  Schools,  your  Committee  have  felt 
that  they  had  no  light  or  inconsiderable  duty  to  per- 
form. The  immense  importance  of  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  large  influence  which  our  common 
schools  exert  upon  the  public  welfare  have  long  been 
recognized  in  this  community,  and  the  responsibility 
resting  upon  those  to  whom  the  care  of  these  institu- 
tions is  committed,  is  fully  appreciated  by  this  Board. 

The  readiness  with  which  the  most  liberal  appropri- 
ations are  made  for  the  support  of  these  schools,  and 
the  interest  and  pride  taken  in  their  success,  are  among 
the  most  encouraging  signs  of  the  times.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that,  of  all  subjects  that  engage  the 
public  attention,  no  one  has  a  more  direct  bearing  upon 
the  most  important  interests  of  the  people,  than  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  among  them  of  good 
institutions  for  instruction.  In  this  country,  in  par- 
ticular, the  theory  of  our  government  and  the  whole 
constitution  of  society  demand,  more  than  in  any  other, 
the  most  ample  provisions  for  public  education.  iVnd 
it  is  to  the  general  recognition  of  this  truth,  and  to  the 
institutions  that  have  sprung  from  it,  that  we  owe,  in  a 
very  great  degree,  whatever  superiority  we  may  possess 
as  a  community. 

If  it  be  allowed  that,  in  facilities  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  higher  and  more  abstruse  branches  of  learning,  we 


are  still  inferior  to  other  and  older  countries,  that  our 
universities  and  colleges  cannot  be  compared  with  simi- 
lar establishments  abroad,  which  unquestionably  afford 
vastly  superior  advantages  to  the  small  class  of  persons 
who  can  devote  their  lives  to  the  pursuits  of  literature 
and  science,  we  can  claim,  with  truth,  that  we  are  sur- 
passed by  none  in  the  number  and  excellence  of  those 
institutions  which  have  for  their  object  to  cultivate  the 
general  intelligence  .and  to  diffuse  useful  knowledge 
among  all  classes  of  the  people.  It  is  our  superiority 
in  these  respects  which  is  the  conservative  element  of 
our  society,  securing  us  from  the  dangers  to  which  our 
form  of  government  might  expose  us,  and  giving  us 
confidence  in  the  strength  and  stability  of  our  social 
organization. 

The  City  of  Boston  has  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  a 
high  reputation  for  the  excellence  of  her  public  schools. 
We  believe  this  reputation  to  be,  on  the  whole,  well 
deserved.  Our  schools  are,  in  general,  well  conducted, 
under  the  charge  of  able  and  accomplished  teachers, 
and  their  interests  are  carefully  watched  over  by  the  city 
government.  Most  of  the  changes  which  have  been 
made,  from  year  to  year,  by  this  Board,  have  been  at- 
tended with  beneficial  results. 

New  and  improved  school  houses  have  been  erected ; 
by  the  abolishing  of  some  schools  and  the  enlargement 
of  others  greater  facilities  of  classification  have  been 
obtained  ;  more  care  has  been  exercised  in  the  selection 
of  masters  and  assistants  ;  and  by  the  recent  increase  in 
the  rate  of  compensation  for  teachers,  better  opportunities 
are  afforded  for  obtaining  the  services  of  the  best  quali- 
fied persons.  These  and  other  improvements,  recom- 
mended by  experience,  and  introduced  after  careful  con- 
sideration, have  done  much  to  raise  the  standard  of  in- 
struction in  our  schools,  and  to  render  them  worthy  of 
the  continued  confidence  and  support  of  the  community. 


It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  our  school 
system  has  attained  the  perfection  at  which  we 
should  aim,  and  it  does  not  become  us  to  boast  of  our 
success  or  to  rest  satisfied  with  what  we  have  already 
accomplished,  while  there  are  still  many  deficiencies 
to  be  supplied,  many  errors  to  be  corrected,  and 
many  improvements  to  be  made,  before  we  can  be  en- 
titled to  say  that  we  have  done  our  whole  duty  towards 
our  schools.  The  increasing  wants  and  demands  of  the 
times  require  the  exercise  of  unceasing  vigilance  and 
care  in  the  management  of  these  institutions.  Some  of 
the  deficiencies  to  which  we  allude  may  be  easily  cor- 
rected. Of  others  it  must  be  left  to  time  and  a  more 
enlarged  experience  to  discover  and  apply  the  remedy. 

It  is  only  by  slow  degrees  that  the  true  methods  for 
the  advancement  of  any  art  or  science  are  perfected. 
Many  steps  in  the  wrong  direction  must  be  retraced, 
many  false  theories  exploded,  and  many  imperfect  sys- 
tems overthrown  before  the  truth  is  finally  discovered. 
The  science  of  education  is  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  The  principles  which  should  direct  it,  though 
plain  and  simple  when  once  perceived,  have  been  with 
difiiculty  recognized,  and  some  of  the  most  important 
of  them  are,  as  yet,  perhaps,  but  imperfectly  under- 
stood, or  if  understood  not  practically  applied. 

The  great  principles  are  even  now  too  frequently 
overlooked,  that  every  true  system  of  education  must,  as 
far  as  possible,  correspond  with  and  assist  in  the  natural 
course  of  the  development  of  the  mental  faculties, 
and  that  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  and  all  the 
higher  powers  of  the  mind  must  be  an  intelligent  pro- 
cess. Our  methods  are  apt  to  be  too  mechanical,  and 
not  sufiiciently  addressed  to  the  understanding  and  the 
reasoning   powers  of  the  learner.     They  proceed  too 


often  upon  the  ground  that  the  pupil  is  a  machine, 
from  which  a  certain  amount  of  work  is  to  be  expected, 
rather  than  a  being  endowed  with  reason  and  intelli- 
gence, to  be  carefully  trained  and  educated  according 
to  the  laws  of  his  nature.  On  this  account  his  progress 
becomes  tedious  and  difficult,  and  he  loses  the  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  the  high  enjoyment  which  is  the 
natural  attendant  upon  intellectual  activity,  when  di- 
rected to  its  appropriate  channels. 

To  the  young,  the  first  steps  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  and  the  exercise  of  the  intellectual  powers 
are  evidently  attended  with  the  greatest  satisfaction 
and  delight.  It  too  often  happens,  however,  that  those 
occupations  which  should  continue  to  give  intense 
pleasure,  become  in  the  school  room  a  mere  drudgery 
and  a  task.  It  must  be  owing  to  some  great  error  in 
our  views  and  practice  on  this  subject,  that  such  a  per- 
version of  the  natural  instincts  should  have  become 
almost  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

If  it  were  possible  to  introduce  into  all  our  schools 
the  correct  methods  of  education,  so  that  the  various  ele- 
ments of  knowledge  might  be  presented  to  the  mind  of 
the  pupil  in  their  true  and  natural  order,  and  with  due 
regard  to  their  adaptation  to  the  development  of  his  fac- 
ulties, the  actual  amount  of  knowledge  acquired,  as  well 
as  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  process  of  acquisition  upon 
the  intellect  and  character,  would  be  greatly  augmented. 
A  new  interest  in  their  pursuits  would  be  awakened 
among  the  pupils,  their  understanding  of  the  principles 
of  the  subjects  studied  would  be  facilitated,  the  memory 
quickened,  the  faculty  of  attention  strengthened,  and 
the  general  powers  of  thought  called  into  action.  A 
keen  and  vivid  enjoyment  would  take  the  place  of 
that  listless  inactivity  of  mind  which  is  too  often  ob- 


served,  and  which  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  discourag- 
ing and  hopeless  hindrance  to  intellectual  progress. 

That  an  approach  to  this  state  of  things  is  possible, 
is  evident  from  the  success  which  has  attended  the 
efforts  of  those  teachers  who  have  best  appreciated 
these  principles.  They  have  known  how  to  make 
study  attractive  as  well  as  profitable  to  their  pupils,  so 
that  the  hours  devoted  to  school  are  looked  forward  to 
with  pleasure,  and  employed  with  satisfaction  and  ad- 
vantage. Education,  with  them,  implies  something 
more  than  the  mere  study  of  books,  the  mechani- 
cal performance  of  certain  tasks,  and  the  committing 
of  pages  to  memory.  It  extends  to  the  cultivation  of 
ail  the  powers  of  the  intellect,  the  improvement  of  the 
taste,  the  guidance  of  the  imagination,  and  the  eleva- 
tion and  refinement  of  the  whole  character. 

EXAMINATION. 

The  Annual  Examination  v/as  held  during  the  two 
weeks  preceding  the  vacation  at  the  end  of  May.  It 
has  been  usually  deferred  to  the  latter  part  of  June  or 
July,  at  which  time  the  schools  are  preparing  for  the 
annual  exhibitions  and  for  the  medal  examinations. 
In  order  not  to  interfere  with  these  preparations,  and 
to  avoid  the  excessive  heat  of  the  summer  months,  it 
was  thought  best  this  year,  to  examine  the  schools  at 
an  earlier  period.  This  arrangement  was  found  more 
convenient  than  the  usual  course,  both  to  teachers  and 
pupils,  and  it  had  also  the  advantage  of  enabling  the 
Committee  to  observe  the  schools  in  their  usual  condi- 
tion, and  as  they  are  ordinarily  conducted,  without  any 
special  previous  preparation  for  examination. 

The  examination  was  as  thorough  as  the  time  al- 
lowed to  each  school  would  permit,  and  though  it  was 


not  possible  to  examine  "all  the  classes  in  all  the 
studies,"  as  prescribed  by  the  Eegulations,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  Committee  have  been  able  to  form  a 
sufficiently  accurate  estimate  of  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  schools,  and  of  their  general  condition. 

Every  school  was  examined  by  as  many  of  the 
members  of  the  Annual  Examining  Committee  as  could 
conveniently  attend,  with  the  aid,  in  most  instances,  of 
some  other  members  of  the  Board,  and  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools.  A  critical  examination  was  made  by 
the  Chairman,  of  the  first  class  in  each  school,  in  all  the 
more  important  studies,  and  every  room  in  each  school 
was  visited  by  him  personally,  and  its  condition  observed. 

Your  Committee  have  endeavored  to  conduct  the 
examination  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  a  knowledge, 
not  merely  of  the  amount  of  instruction  actually  im- 
parted to  the  pupils,  but,  what  is  of  far  more  conse- 
quence, of  the  methods  of  teaching  adopted,  the  kind 
of  mental  and  moral  discipline  employed,  and  the  gen- 
eral influence  exerted  by  the  teachers  in  each  school. 

The  subjects  proposed  embraced  all  the  studies  pre- 
scribed by  the  Regulations,  from  spelling,  reading  and 
the  first  operations  in  arithmetic,  to  those  requiring 
a  higher  degree  of  cultivation  and  more  maturity  of 
thought.  The  first  classes,  as  well  as  the  younger, 
besides  the  usual  examination  in  the  higher  studies, 
were  carefully  examined  also  in  the  elementary  branches, 
your  Committee  considering  it  a  well  established  prin- 
ciple that  a  thorough  and  accurate  acquaintance  with 
these  is  an  essential  requisite  to  a  good  education. 
It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  an  attention  to  the 
higher  studies  is  apt  to  lead  to  neglect  of  the  elementary 
branches.  This,  however,  is  not  found  to  be  the  case 
in  our  schools.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  almost 
universally  observed,  that  those  teachers  who  have  best 


known  how  to  educate  the  minds  of  their  pupils  to 
the  successful  pursuit  of  the  higher  branches  of  study, 
have,  at  the  same  time,  best  understood  the  import- 
ance of  accurate  instruction  in  the  earlier  studies,  and  an 
intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  first  principles  of 
knowledge. 

On  the  whole,  your  Committee  find  much  reason  for 
encouragement  in.  the  result  of  the  examination,  and 
they  believe  that  the  condition  of  the  schools  will 
compare  favorably  with  that  of  previous  years.  We 
have  fewer  inferior  or  indifferent  schools ;  ^  some  of 
those  which  were  formerly  deficient  have  improved ; 
while  our  best  schools  continue  to  maintain  a  high 
rank,  and  to  afford  means  of  education  such  as  are  en- 
joyed, probably,  at  few  institutions  of  a  similar  kind 
in  the  country.  The  general  good  discipline  in  these 
schools,  the  amount  and  accuracy  of  the  instruction 
given,  the  interest  manifested  by  the  pupils,  and  the 
high  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  are  among  the  most 
gratifying  evidences  of  the  success  of  our  system  of 
public  instruction. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  these  advantages  are 
more  and  more  appreciated  by  the  community,  and  that 
many  of  the  more  intelligent  class  of  parents,  some  of 
whom  have  heretofore  hesitated  to  send  their  children 
to  the  public  schools,  are  beginning  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunities  offered  in  them. 

It  is  on  all  accounts  desirable  that  those  whose  home 
advantages  and  education  would  enable  them  to  exert  a 
salutary  influence  on  their  fellow  pupils,  should  attend 
the  public  schools,  while  the  wholesome  experience 
which  such  schools  afi'ord,  will  not  be  without  its  value 
to  themselves,  in  promoting  a  spirit  of  self-reliance,  and 
enlargmg  their  acquaintance  with  the  actual  world. 
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The  vigilance  with  which  these  schools  are  watched 
over  by  the  community,  and  the  careful  supervision  ex- 
ercised by  this  Board,  make  it  unlikely  that  any  great 
abuses,  if  such  should  occur,  should  long  continue  to 
exist  in  them,  and  if  cause  of  complaint  is  at  any 
time  found  by  any  citizen,  the  remedy  is  at  hand  in 
an  appeal  to  the  Sub-Committees,  who  are  always 
ready  and  anxious  to  examine  into  and  remove  all  just 
grounds  of  dissatisfaction. 

In  regard  to  the  character  of  the  instruction  given 
at  the  public  schools,  experience,  we  believe,  has  fully 
demonstrated,  that  pupils  educated  in  them  are  at  least 
as  thoroughly  instructed,  in  all  the  more  important  ele- 
mentary branches  of  study,  as  those  taught  in  the 
best  private  schools. 

We  have  referred  to  certain  schools  as  inferior  to 
others  in  point  of  merit,  and  we  are  reluctantly  obliged 
to  admit  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  care  and  atten- 
tion bestowed  upon  our  schools,  we  have  still  some 
which  fall  below  the  standard  which  might  be  at- 
tained, and  the  excellence  which  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  and  demand.  The  inequality  of  merit  in  our 
different  .schools,  and  even  in  different  classes  of 
the  same  school,  is  a  matter  of  daily  observation,  and 
it  is  important  that  its  causes  should  be  understood. 
If  we  could  discover  the  reasons  why  some  of  our 
schools  have  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence, 
while  others  are  deficient  in  many  important  partic- 
ulars, we  might  perhaps  be  able  to  remedy  some  of 
the  defects  of  the  latter,  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  all. 

The  varying  material  of  which  the  different  schools 
are  composed,  and  the  unequal  home  advantages  en- 
joyed by  the  pupils,  are  no  doubt  among  the  causes  of 
the  inequality  referred  to.     The  greater  conveniences. 
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and  superior  advantages  for  classification  and  arrange- 
ment, of  some  school  buildings,  may  also  have  an  influ- 
ence. But,  in  the  last  result,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is 
the  ability,  industry  and  fidelity  of  the  teachers,  vvdiich, 
more  than  all  other  causes  combined,  determine  the 
character  of  a  school. 

That  this  is  the  case  is  evident  from  a  comparison  of 
schools  having  equal  advantages  in  all  other  respects, 
as  well  as  by  comparing  the  diff*erent  classes,  in  those 
schools  where  each  teacher  has  a  separate  room.  In 
some  rooms  we  find  good  order,  industry,  a  love  of  study, 
and  a  marked  proficiency  in  the  pupils,  which  are  not 
observed  in  the  departments  under  the  care  of  other 
instructors.  It  is  upon  the  master  chiefly  that  the 
responsibility  of  the  government  and  direction  of  a 
school  must  rest.  His  influence  should  pervade  every 
department,  and  the  success  or  failure  of  the  whole 
depends  in  a  great  degree  upon  his  character  and  qual- 
ifications. The  master,  however,  must  depend  much  on 
the  efficient  aid  and  co-operation  of  his  assistant  teachers, 
and  in  the  selection  of  these,  as  well  as  in  every  other 
arrangement  of  the  school,  his  responsibility  is  shared 
by  the  Sub-Committees,  and  through  them  by  every 
member  of  this  Board. 

Since  the  character  of  the  schools  is  so  intimately 
dependent  upon  that  of  the  teachers,  it  is  evident  that 
the  selection  and  appointment  of  suitable  instructors  is 
the  most  important  office  of  this  Board,  and  one  to 
which  all  its  other  duties  are  subordinate.  It  should 
be  especially  careful  to  employ  those  teachers,  and  those 
only,  who  by  their  interest  in  the  pursuit,  their  thorough 
education  and  their  general  fitness  for  the  duties  of  the 
station,  show  themselves  worthy  to  be  entrusted  with 
the   charge  of  our  schools. 

In  the  selection  both  of  masters  and  assistants,  no 
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other  motive  should  mfluence  the  members  of  this 
Board,  than  the  desire  to  obtain  the  services  of  the 
best  qualified  persons.  Motives  of  personal  feeling  or 
kindness  towards  individuals,  should  never,  in  any  case, 
be  brought  into  competition  with  our  regard  for  the 
highest  interests  of  the  schools.  It  is  a  mistaken  phi- 
lanthropy to  allow  teachers  to  remain  in  the  service, 
who,  from  loss  of  interest  in  the  profession,  the 
neglect  of  it  for  other  pursuits  or  business,  or  from 
any  other  causes,  have  become  disqualified  for  the  pro- 
per performance  of  their  duties.  The  removal  of  an  in- 
competent teacher  affects  one  individual  only,  but  the 
evil  consequences  of  retaining  such  an  one  in  the  schools 
fall  upon  a  large  number  of  persons,  and  the  injury 
done  is  irreparable.  We  would,  however,  advocate 
a  proper  liberality  towards  those  teachers  who,  after 
long  and  faithful  public  service,  are  compelled  by 
sickness  or  infirmity  to  retire  from  our  schools.  They 
deserve  our  respect  and  gratitude,  and  we  shall  be 
held  responsible  by  the  community,  in  whose  name 
we  act,  for  a  just  and  considerate  course  of  conduct 
towards  them. 

The  selection  of  the  large  number  of  teachers  re- 
quired for  the  wants  of  this  City,  is  a  duty  demanding 
the  exercise  of  much  judgment  and  discretion,  and  it  is 
possible  that  some  changes  might  be  made  in  the 
manner  of  their  appointment,  which  would  secure 
a  greater  degree  of  certainty  in  the  result.  Some 
means  should  be  devised  by  which  the  Board  may 
be  enabled  to  become  more  fully  acquainted  with 
the  character  and  qualifications  of  all  the  various  in- 
structors, than  they  can  be  under  the  present  system. 
The  nomination  of  subordinate  teachers  may  safely  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  Sub-Committees,  subject  to  the 
confirmation  of  the  Board.     But  the  annual  election  of 
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masters,  the  most  important  duty  which  we  are  called 
upon  to  perform,  too  often  takes  place  without  sufficient 
previous  deliberation  and  consultation,  and  without 
adequate  opportunities  being  afforded  to  members,  of 
forming  a  correct  opinion  in  regard  to  the  merits  of 
candidates.  It  is  evident  to  your  Committee  that  some 
change  is  needed  in  our  regulations  and  in  our  practice 
in  this  respect,  but  the  particular  methods  by  which  the 
desired  result  is  to  be  obtained,  they  would  leave  to  be 
determined  by  the  future  action  of  this  Board. 

The  importance  of  employing  able  and  efficient 
assistant  teachers  is  not  perhaps  sufficiently  recognized. 
Their  influence  begins  at  a  time  when  the  minds  of  the 
pupils  are  most  susceptible  of  bias,  and  continues  long 
enough  to  make  a  deep  and  permanent  impression  upon 
the  character.  The  large  number  of  assistants  now 
required  in  our  schools,  makes  it  often  a  matter  of 
difficulty  to  obtain  such  as  are  competent  to  fill  the  va- 
cancies which  are  constantly  occurring.  Your  Com- 
mittee take  pleasure  in  referring  to  the  success  of  the 
City  Normal  School  in  supplying  this  want,  and  they 
would  recommend  to  those  masters  and  Sub-Committees 
who  are  in  need  of  teachers  as  substitutes,  or  to  fill  va- 
cancies, to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  which 
it  offers.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  report  of  the  Sub- 
Committee  of  that  School,  that  a  considerable  number 
of  its  pupils  have  already  been  appointed  to  permanent 
places  as  teachers,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
those  who  have  received  such  appointments,  have  ap- 
proved themselves  to  be  at  least  as  competent  and 
efficient  as  any  assistants  employed  in  our  schools. 
Some  of  them  have  been  promoted,  after  a  short  proba- 
tion, to  the  post  of  Head  Assistant,  with  the  full  appro- 
bation and  consent  of  the  masters  and  Sub-Committees 
of  their  respective  schools. 
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In  these  suggestions  your  Committee  would  not  be 
understood  as  intending  to  imply  any  want  of  confi- 
dence in  our  present  able  corps  of  instructors.  They 
are  industrious  and  faithful  public  servants,  laboring 
patiently,  day  after  day,  in  a  vocation  which  more  than 
any  other  is  destined  to  affect  the  well  being  of  the 
community.  They  deserve  to  be  sustained  and  en- 
couraged in  all  their  efforts  to  improve  the  character 
and  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  schools  under  their 
charge.  The  large  proportion  of  them,  we  are  con- 
fident, appreciate  the  responsibility  of  their  position, 
and  apply  themselves  cheerfully  and  conscientiously  to 
the  performance  of  its  duties. 

There  are,  perhaps,  a  few  among  them  who  need  to 
be  reminded  of  the  important  nature  of  their  profession, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  devoting  themselves  to  it  with 
renewed  life  and  energy.  They  allow  themselves  to 
fall  into  a  habit  of  looking  upon  their  occupation  as  a 
mere  routine  in  which  they  take  but  little  interest,  and 
which  they  regard  as  only  an  interruption  of  their 
other  pursuits.  They  forget  that  a  good  instructor  has 
always  something  to  learn  as  well  as  to  teach.  Every 
teacher  must  be  also  a  student.  He  must  keep  his  own 
mind  and  intellect  alive  and  active,  if  he  would  ex- 
cite the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  his  pupils. 

Perhaps  the  inequalities  above  noticed,  in  the  differ- 
ent schools,  may  be  traced  to  the- different  course  pur- 
sued by  teachers  in  this  respect,  more  than  to  any  other 
cause.  Those  who  regard  their  duties  as  limited 
to  the  mere  routine  of  the  school  room,  and  requiring 
but  little  habitual  exertion  on  their  part,  and  no  con- 
tinued effort  at  self-improvement,  soon  lose  their  own 
interest  in  their  pursuit,  and  fail  to  produce  any  bene- 
ficial influence  on  their  pupils.  Other  teachers  are 
constantly  aiming    to    improve  themselves  as  well  as 
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their  pupils  by  reading  and  study  on  subjv  hrou(>-lit  to 
ed  with  the  daily  lessons,  as  well  as  on  othei^  -vain- 
more  general  character,  and  by  a  sincere  and  zealoo_ 
effort  to  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  promote  the 
interests  of  their  schools.  The  good  effect  of  their 
exertions  is  at  once  apparent  in  the  increased  intelli- 
gence and  mental  activity  of  their  pupils.  No  teacher 
can  keep  himself  fully  prepared  for  his  duties  without 
much  study  and  thought,  as  well  as  a  true  and  sincere 
interest  in  his  work. 

The  studies  pursued  even  at  our  Grammar  Schools, 
cover  so  large  a  ground,  that  the  labor  of  years  would 
be  insufficient  for  a  full  acquaintance  with  all  that  is 
to  be  known  in  regard  to  them,  and  the  branches 
connected  with  them.  We  do  not,  indeed,  expect 
that  the  pupils  will  acquire  more  than  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  some  of  these,  but  in  order  to  understand 
them  thoroughly  himself,  and  to  be  able  to  explain 
their  principles,  it  is  necessary  that  the  instructor 
should  be  far  in  advance  of  his  pupils,  and  able  to 
take  a  comprehensive  view  of  each  subject  studied, 
as  a  whole,  as  well  as  in  its  details. 

The  masters  of  our  schools  have  an  important  and 
arduous  duty  to  perform,  and  one  involving  a  large 
amount  of  responsibility.  The  duties  of  the  assistant 
teachers  are  equally  important  in  their  place,  and  de- 
mand the  same  degree  of  interest  in  their  work,  and  of 
careful  preparation  for  it,  if  they  would  maintain  their 
rank  in  the  estimation  of  those  to  whom  the  charge 
of  the  schools  is  committed.  It  must  be,  at  the  same 
time,  an  encouragement  and  a  stimulus  to  both  masters 
and  assistants  to  reflect  that  the  progress  of  their 
pupils  is  watched  with  anxiety  by  many  parents  and 
friends, — that   the   whole  community  is    interested  in 
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the  result  o^'^^^^^^'  labors,  and  is   ready  to  award   to 
tliem>fc~1ull  measure   of   respect   and    consideration 

jli*^  is  sure  to  follow  a  conscientious  and  successful 

performance  of  duty. 

Text-Books. — Next  perhaps  in  importance  to  the 
subject  of  the  appointment  of  teachers,  is  the  selection 
of  suitable  text-books  for  the  use  of  the  pupils.  It  is 
true  that  good  teachers  will  produce  good  results  even 
with  inferior  means,  and  that  no  teacher  ought  to  be 
dependent  upon  the  text-books,  but  it  is  no  less  true 
that  well-written  and  thorough  text-books  are  almost 
essential  to  complete  success  in  teaching.  The  va- 
rious explanations  and  suggestions  from  the  teacher, 
required  even  with  the  use  of  the  best  manuals, 
necessarily  occupy  much  of  his  time,  and  he  cannot 
aiFord  to  have  so  large  a  portion  of  it  expended,  as 
too  often  happens,  in  supplying  the  deficiencies  of 
inadequate  books. 

Your  Committee  would  suggest  that  more  care  is  ne- 
cessary than  has  hitherto  been  taken,  to  exclude  unsuita- 
ble books,  and  to  secure  the  introduction  of  those  only 
of  the  best  character  in  each  branch  of  study.  It  has 
too  often  happened  that  books  of  at  least  very  doubtful 
merit  have  been  introduced  into  our  schools,  by  the 
perhaps  well  intentioned  efforts  of  authors  and  pub- 
lishers, without  a  sufficient  examination.  Instances 
have  occurred  in  the  history  of  this  Board,  of  the 
adoption  of  books,  without  due  consideration  of  the 
consequences  of  precipitate  action  on  this  subject. 

No  book  ought  to  be  adopted  without  a  thorough 
examination  of  its  merits,  and  a  favorable  report  by  an 
appropriate  Committee.  It  is  desirable  and  proper  that 
such  Committee  should,  if  they  see  fit,  consult  with  ex- 
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perienced  teachers  in  regard  to  any  book  brought  to 
their  notice ;  but  the  custom,  which  appears  to  be  gain- 
ing ground,  of  allowing  authors  and  publishers  to  offer 
to  the  Board  the  signatures  of  the  masters,  in  favor  of 
their  own  publications,  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  su- 
perceding other  books  already  in  the  schools,  is  one 
which  ought  not  to  be  encouraged. 

In  regard  to  the  text-books  at  present  in  use  in  the 
schools,  your  Committee  believe  that  some  improve- 
ments might  be  made,  and  they  would  recommend  the 
subject  to  the  particular  attention  of  the  Board. 

We  have  some  books  in  daily  use  which,  if  they  had 
been  more  carefully  examined,  would  never  have  been 
introduced  into  the  schools,  and  others  which  ought 
to  be  superceded  by  better  books  on  the  same  subject, 
which  have  been  since  published.  We  would  not, 
however,  recommend  any  extensive  and  sudden  changes 
without  due  deliberation,  and  the  certainty  that  the 
change  proposed  would  be  an  improvement. 

Without  dwelling  too  much  on  the  details  of  this 
subject,  we  may  refer  to  the  text-books  in  reading  and 
arithmetic  as  particularly  requiring  notice. 

The  reading  books  for  the  higher  classes  have  the 
merits  of  good  judgment  and  taste  in  the  selections, 
and  they  are  perhaps  equal  to  any  that  have  been  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose.  All  of  those  used  by  the 
younger  classes,  however,  cannot  be  spoken  of  in  the 
same  terms  of  praise,  and  some  of  them  are  quite 
unworthy  of  a  place  in  our  schools.  Some  of  these 
contain  pieces  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
understanding  of  the  pupils  by  whom  they  are  intended 
to  be  read,  with  others  which  are  trivial  both  in  style 
and  matter,  and  in  some  instances,  not  written  with 
due  regard  to  the  rules  of  grammatical  construction. 
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A  good  reading  book  for  any  class  should  contain 
selections  from  the  best  writers  in  the  language,  pre- 
pared with  a  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  the  taste, 
and  the  education  of  the  intellect,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  serve  as  exercises  in  reading.  It  requires  the 
same  judgment  and  discrimination  to  compile  books  for 
the  younger  pupils  as  for  those  of  a  more  advanced  age. 
Our  language  has  many  classical  authors,  of  cor- 
rect taste,  and  pure  and  simple  style,  selections  from 
whose  writings  would  be  quite  appropriate  for  the 
youngest  classes,  as  w^ell  as  for  older  pupils. 

The  extent  of  the  influence  of  the  reading  books 
upon  the  character  of  the  pupils,  is  not,  perhaps,  suffi- 
ciently considered.  With  some,  whose  opportuni- 
ties for  reading  at  home  are  limited,  they  are  the  chief 
means  of  their  acquaintance  with  the  best  writers  of 
our  language.  There  are  many  who  owe  their  first 
impressions  of  beauty  in  composition  to  these  books  ; 
and  there  are  probably  few  who  have  ever  learned  to 
read  at  all,  who  do  not,  in  after  life,  remember  and 
recur  with  pleasure  to  the  selections  of  prose  and 
poetry  from  the  masterpieces  of  our  literature,  which 
have  been  rendered  familiar  to  them  through  their  class 
books  at  school. 

The  text-books  of  arithmetic,  also,  need  a  careful 
revision.  Our  regulations  now  allow  the  use  of  seven 
different  books  on  arithmetic.  Some  of  these  are 
probably  unnecessary,  and  might  be  dispensed  with  ; 
others  are  not  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  pupils, 
from  their  deficiency  in  a  full  and  complete  analysis 
of  the  principles  of  the  subject.  There  are  many 
excellent  recent  works  on  arithmetic,  which  teach, 
not  by  rules  to  be  committed  to  memory,  but  by  a 
thorough  explanation  of  methods  and  principles.  If 
any  of  these  are  found  to  be  superior  to  the  books  now 
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in    use,  the    interest    of   the  pupils  requires    that    a 
chanw  should  be  made. 

o 

The  text-books  in  other  branches  should  also  be  care- 
fully examined,  but  we  are  not  prepared  to  recommend 
any  definite  changes  in  them  at  the  present  time. 

Discipline.  Your  Committee  have  been  happy  to 
observe  an  improvement  over  former  years  in  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  discipline  of  the  schools.  The 
moral  influence  of  the  instructor  appears  to  be  gradu- 
ally superceding  the  harsher  methods  of  discipline,  and 
teachers  are  beginning  to  discover  that  appeals  to  the 
higher  motives  of  action,  even  in  the  younger  classes, 
are  the  most  eflicient  means  of  securing  obedience,  in- 
dustry and  a  love  of  study. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  these  views  are 
not  more  generally  adopted  by  all  teachers  in  our 
schools.  It  appears,  upon  investigation,  that  some 
of  the  severer  methods  of  discipline  are  still  em- 
ployed, and  that  even  corporal  punishment,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  should  be  had  recourse 
to  only  in  rare  and  exceptional  cases,  is  practised  in 
some  schools  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  conceive  to  be 
necessary  or  expedient.  Corporal  punishment  is  permit- 
ted by  our  Ilegulations,and  we  would  not  take  the  power 
of  inflicting  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  masters,  because 
there  are,  or  may  be,  cases  of  aggravated  misconduct 
which  only  this  form  of  discipline  can  reach.  But 
that  it  should  be  a  matter  of  daily  occurrence  in  any 
school,  and  inflicted  for  slight  and  trivial  causes,  we 
regard  as  a  just  ground  of  reproach,  and  as  an  evil 
which  ought  to  be  remedied. 

We  are  aware  that  this  mode  of  punishment  is  de- 
fended by  some  persons  as  the  only  eflicient  means  of 
influencing  refractory  pupils.     It  is  not  to  be  denied 
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that  order  is  the  first  law  of  the  school  room,  and  that 
obedience  and  submission  to  the  authority  of  the 
teacher  must  be  maintained  and  asserted  at  almost 
any  sacrifice.  Cases  may  occur  of  direct  insubordina- 
tion where  other  means  have  failed  to  produce  submis- 
sion, and  where  the  infliction  even  of  severe  punish- 
ment, may  be  necessary  and  salutary.  Such  instances, 
however,  must  be  rare  in  every  well  regulated  school 
and  we  cannot  but  regard  the  frequent  resort  to  this 
means  of  asserting  authority,  by  any  teacher,  as  evi- 
dence of  want  of  the  ability  to  command  respect  by 
force  of  character  and  moral  influence. 

Though  temporary  submission  may  be  obtained  by 
physical  force,  the  state  of  mind  which  follows  it  is  not 
generally  favorable  to  future  amendment.  The  imme- 
diate advantage  gained  by  corporal  punishment  is,  in 
most  cases,  more  than  counterbalanced  by  its  perma- 
nent ill  effects  both  upon  the  teacher  and  the  pupils 
who  receive  it,  as  well  as  on  those  wdio  are  only  spec- 
tators. The  constant  habit  of  witnessing  it,  must  have 
a  demoralizing  effect  upon  any  school.  There  is  also 
great  danger  that,  where  it  is  resorted  to  on  every  occa- 
sion of  misconduct,  it  may  sometimes  be  inflicted  un- 
justly by  the  teacher,  in  a  moment  of  excitement,  or 
adopted  as  the  readiest  means  of  enforcing  order,  where 
milder  measures  would  have  been  equally  successful 
and  less  objectionable. 

Your  Committee  have  learned,  with  surprise,  that 
corporal  punishment  frequently  occurs  in  the  rooms 
of  some  of  the  assistant  teachers.  The  elevating  and 
refining  influence  of  female  teachers,  has  usually  been 
referred  to  as  a  reason  for  employing  them,  to  a 
large  extent,  in  our  schools.  It  was  hoped  that  this 
influence  would  render  unnecessary  a  frequent  recourse 
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to  appeals  to  the  sense  of  fear.  Such  is  found  to  be 
the  case  in  many  instances,  and  our  best  teachers  have 
least  need  of  a  resort  to  corporal  punishment  in  the 
government  of  their  classes.  A  power  of  this  grave 
nature  should,  in  any  case,  be  committed  only  to  those 
who  know  how  to  use  it  with  judgment  and  discretion, 
and,  as  a  restraint  upon  its  too  frequent  exercise,  your 
Committee  would  recommend  that  all  the  provisions  of 
the  Regulations,  chapter  1st,  section  10th,  be  carefully 
insisted  upon  by  the  Sub-Committees. 

In  most  other  respects  the  general  discipline  of  the 
schools  is  highly  commendable.  Much  progress  has  been 
made,  of  late  years,  in  the  cultivation  of  a  right  tone  of 
feeling  and  a  kindly  intercourse  between  the  instructors 
and  their  pupils,  which  is  promotive  of  mutual  confidence 
and  respect.  Where  this  state  of  feeling  exists  in  the 
highest  degree,  it  supercedes,  to  a  great  extent,  the  neces- 
sity for  the  usual  methods  of  discipline.  A  love  of  study 
for  itself,  and  for  the  advantages  which  it  brings  with  it, 
and  a  generous  desire  to  secure  the  approbation  of  their 
instructors,  and  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  school,  are 
found  a  sufhcient  stimulus  to  the  pupils,  without  the  need 
of  other  rewards  or  punishments. 

It  has  occurred  to  us,  however,  that  in  a  few  of  the 
schools  the  principle  of  emulation  is  somewhat  too  freely 
resorted  to  as  a  motive  for  exertion.  It  is  not  possible 
entirely  to  exclude  this  principle  from  a  school,  nor,  per- 
haps, is  it  desirable  to  do  so.  But  a  too  frequent  appeal 
to  it  is  so  liable  to  overstimulate  the  ambition  of  pupils, 
and  to  excite  unpleasant  and  envious  feelings  in  their 
minds,  that  we  should  wish  to  see  it  very  seldom  em- 
ployed. A  laudable  desire  to  make  the  greatest  possible 
attainments  in  study,  and  to  improve  every  advantage 
offered,  should  be  approved  of  and  encouraged,  but  it 
should  never  be  allowed  to  degenerate  into  a  mere  per- 
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sonal  ambition  to  excel,  from  a  love  of  distinction  or  for 
the  sake  of  reward.  No  apparent  temporary  advantage 
ought  for  a  moment  to  be  compared  with  the  injury  done 
to  the  moral  sentiment  by  an  appeal  to  an  unworthy 
motive,  or  by  anything  tending  to  interrupt  the  harmony 
and  good  feeling  which  should  always  prevail  among  the 
fellow-pupils  in  a  school. 

The  system  of  gradations  of  rank,  according  to  marks 
for  good  or  bad  scholarship  and  deportment,  which  has 
been  long  employed  in  our  schools,  is  useful  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  it  is  in  many  respects  objectionable,  particu- 
larly in  those  schools  where  the  pupils  are  led  to  attach 
too  much  importance  to  the  distinctions  created  by  it. 
There  are  graver  objections,  however,  to  the  system  of 
awarding  medals  in  the  manner  at  present  adopted,  and 
the  advantages  thought  to  be  derived  from  them  are,  in 
the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  very  questionable. 

The  possession  of  these  medals  is  acknowledged  to  be 
a  very  uncertain  test  of  merit.  From  five  to  ten  pupils 
out  of  each  school  are  annually  selected  to  receive  this 
distinction,  and  the  difficulty  and  almost  impossibility  of 
making  a  just  award  in  all  cases,  must  have  been  felt  by 
every  Sub-Committee  who  has  had  this  duty  to  perform. 
The  merits  and  claims  of  candidates  are  often  so  nearly 
balanced  that  a  very  slight  and  hardly  appreciable 
difference  may  turn  the  scale,  and  the  decision  sometimes 
causes  a  feeling  of  disappointment  on  the  one  side,  and 
of  imaginary  superiority  on  the  other,  equally  without 
just  foundation  in  either  case. 

It  must  also  frequently  occur,  that  among  the  disap- 
pointed candidates  at  one  school  are  some  who  are  quite 
as  fairly  entitled  to  the  distinction  as  those  who  have  re- 
ceived it  at  another  school,  where  the  number  of  com- 
petitors happened  to  be  smaller,  or  the  standard  of 
attainment  not  so  high. 
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Other  objections  to  the  awarding  of  medals  might  be 
mentioned,  but  your  Committee  have  thought  it  proper  to 
offer  only  the  above  observations  on  this  subject,  and  to 
suggest  the  expediency  of  some  modification,  if  not  an 
entire  abandonment,  of  the  present  system. 

The  beneficial  tendency  of  the  Annual  Exhibitions,  as 
conducted  in  many  of  our  schools,  has  been  seriously 
questioned  by  some  of  our  most  experienced  teachers. 
They  have  complained  of  the  loss  of  time  and  the  inter- 
ruption to  the  regular  course  of  study,  caused  by  the 
usual  preparations  for  these  occasions,  and  have  remarked 
upon  the  false  impressions  which  they  give  of  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  the  schools.  It  is,  on  all  accounts,  desirable 
that  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  pupils  should  have 
opportunities  to  observe  the  progress  and  conduct  of  the 
schools,  and  the  Exhibitions  might  be  conducted  in  such 
a  w^ay  as  to  obtain  this  result,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
serve  as  a  healthy  and  beneficial  stimulus  to  the  pupils. 
They  should  aim  to  show,  not  what  display  a  class  may 
make  after  weeks  of  careful  training  and  drilling  for  a 
special  occasion,  but  the  real  progress  they  have  actu- 
ally made  in  their  studies,  the  amount  of  useful  informa- 
tion they  have  gained,  and  the  whole  result  of  the 
methods  of  instruction  and  government  employed,  and  of 
the  influence  exercised  over  them  by  the  teacher. 
Nothing  should  be  done  for  mere  effect,  or  to  exhibit  a 
superficial  brilliancy  in  the  place  of  solid  attainments. 

In  this  connection  we  would  mention,  with  commenda- 
tion, the  special  care  taken  by  some  masters  that  each 
individual  in  a  class  should  receive  his  just  share  of  at- 
tention and  assistance  in  his  studies.  Tli^re  is  a  tend- 
ency in  certain  schools,  perhaps  fostered  by  our  system 
of  Exhibitions,  to  put  forward  the  brightest  scholars,and  to 
bestow  an  undue  share  of  time  upon  them,  while  those  of 
inferior  capacity  or  less  attainment  are   comparatively 
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neglected.  The  injustice  and  impolicy  of  this  course  are 
evident.  Every  pupil  has  an  equal  right,  according  to 
his  industry  and  application  to  his  duty,  to  receive  the 
full  benefit  of  all  the  means  of  instruction  provided  by 
the  city,  and  no  personal  feeling  of  partiality,  or  the 
gratification  of  the  natural  desire  to  exhibit  a  brilliant 
class,  should  lead  a  teacher  to  favor  any  portion  of  his 
school  at  the  expense  of  the  rest.  It  is,  besides,  undoubt- 
edly true  that  the  most  prominent  pupils  at  school  are 
not  always  those  who, in  after  life,  become  the  most  valued 
and  respected  members  of  society.  The  mind  and  char- 
acter are  developed  according  to  law^s  which  are  beyond 
our  scrutiny,  and  our  calculations  are  constantly  liable  to 
error.  It  is  not  precocious  brilliancy  of  intellect,  but 
those  moral  qualities  which  lead  the  scholar  to  perform 
all  his  duties  faithfully  and  to  improve  the  time,  which 
will  determine  his  future  position. 

We  also  observe  with  satisfaction  the  arrangements 
made  for  the  accommodation  of  those  pupils  whose  cir- 
cumstances will  not  permit  them  to  attend  school  during 
the  whole  of  the  year.  These  are  often  deserving  and 
intelligent  scholars,  who  are  desirous  of  taking  advantage 
of  all  the  means  of  education  which  they  can  obtain, 
during  the  time  which  they  are  able  to  devote  to  this 
object.  They  should  be  cordially  received  into  our 
schools,  and  suitable  provision  should  be  made  for  them, 
either  in  separate  classes  or  otherwise,  as  may  be  found 
most  expedient. 

Representations  have  been  sometimes  made  by  parents 
to  the  iioard,  that  the  pupils,  particularly  at  the  girls' 
schools,  have  been  overtasked,  and  that  an  excessive 
amount  of  study  has  been  required  by  some  teachers. 
That  there  may  have  been  some  foundation  for  this  com- 
plaint, in  a  few  instances,  is  probably  true,  but  your  Com- 
mittee cannot  find  that  the  evil  complained  of  has  existed 
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to  any  great  extent,  and  they  have  reason  to  believe  that 
it  has  been  remedied  in  those  schools  where  it  did  exist. 
It  is  fully  understood  by  the  teachers  that  study,  how- 
ever important,  should  never  be  allowed  to  interfere  with 
health.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  overtasking  the 
pupil,  but,  on  the  contrary,  irreparable  injury  may  be  oc- 
casioned by  it.  Even  if  physical  health  does  not  suffer 
by  too  much  study,  the  mind  may  be  impaired  by  the 
large  demands  made  upon  it,  by  too  close  attention  to  a 
great  variety  of  subjects. 

The  time  of  the  school  hours  should  be  fully  and 
profitably  employed,  but  the  most  ample  opportunities 
for  healthful  exercise,  and  for  a  large  amount  of  salutary 
recreation  out  of  school,  should  also  be  allowed.  But  a 
small  amount  of  actual  study  out  of  school,  should  be  re- 
quired, even  of  the  oldest  pupils.  To  the  younger  classes 
none  but  the  shortest  and  simplest  lessons,  if  any,  should 
be  assigned  to  be  learned  at  home. 

Much  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  instruction 
is  given,  and  upon  the  state  of  mind  of  the  student.  He 
should  be  encouraged  to  look  upon  study  as  a  source  of 
enjoyment  rather  than  as  a  task ;  but,  to  be  fully  en- 
joyed, requiring  the  highest  exertion  of  his  faculties,  and 
a  thorough  interest  in  his  work.  What  is  taught  should 
be  clearly  and  definitely  explained,  so  that  when  once 
learned  it  is  fully  understood  and  not  easily  forgotten. 
A  few  things  intelligently  studied  will  make  more 
impression  and  be  of  more  permanent  benefit  than  a 
much  larger  amount  hastily  and  carelessly  passed  over, 
and  one  hour  spent  upon  any  lesson  when  the  mind  of 
the  pupil  is  active  and  interested  in  the  subject,  is  better 
than  many  hours  passed  in  listless  poring  over  books. 
The  pupil  is  not  then  constantly  obliged  to  retrace  his 
steps  to  study  over  again  what  he  has  at  first  but  imper- 
fectly comprehended. 
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The  actual  amount  of  knowledge  obtained  at  school  is 
not  so  important  as  the  habits  of  thought  and  methods  of 
study  acquired.  The  time,  however,  spent  in  the  school 
course  is  fully  sufficient,  if  well  employed,  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  large  amount  of  instruction,  and  all  that 
is  necessary  or  important  to  be  learned  up  to  the  age  at 
which  our  pupils  leave  the  Grammar  Schools,  might  be 
easily  attained  without  any  excessive  amount  of  study. 

In  addition  to  the  objections,  on  the  score  of  health,  to 
the  practice  of  assigning  too  many  lessons  to  be  studied 
out  of  school,  another  evil  is  that  these  lessons  occupy 
the  time  which  ought  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  pupils  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  mind  by  general  reading.  One  of 
the  deficiencies  most  observed  among  pupils,  even  of  the 
older  classes,  in  our  Grammar  Schools,  is  the  want  of  that 
general  cultivation  which  only  an  intelligent  course 
of  reading  can  give.  Their  attention  is  so  much  con- 
fined to  their  text-books  and  to  their  peculiar  school 
studies  that  they  do  not  find  time  for  general  reading, 
or  if  they  have  time,  they  are  not  sufficiently  encouraged 
and  directed  how  to  improve  it.  Pupils  will  frequently 
give  an  excellent  recitation  on  some  subject,  for  example, 
of  ancient  or  modern  history,  while  they  are  quite  unin- 
formed in  regard  to  the  great  events  that  are  passing  in 
the  world  around  them.  Some  exercises  of  a  more  gen- 
eral character  might  well  be  introduced  among  the  more 
common  school  studies,  which  should  lead  the  thoughts 
of  the  pupil  to  a  more  extended  view  of  the  relations  of 
these  to  other  branches  of  knowledge.  His  reading  out 
of  school  might  be  so  directed  by  his  instructors,  as  to 
promote  a  general  acquaintance  with  literature  and 
science,  and  at  the  same  time  to  improve  his  taste  and 
enlarge  the  range  of  his  thoughts. 

The  use  of  the  Public  Library,  so  freely  extended  to 
the  pupils  of  our  schools,  may  be  of  great  advantage  to- 
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haps no  class  in  the  community  to  whom  tTie  Library 
may  be  made  more  directly  beneficial  than  to  these 
pupils,  if  the  selection  of  books  to  be  read  by  them  is 
made  with  discretion  and  judgment. 

It  should,  notwithstanding,  be  considered,  that  however 
important  the  education  of  books  and  of  school  may  be, 
these  are  only  subsidiary  to  the  wider  education  which 
comes  from  the  experience  of  every  day  life,  and  that  the 
great  end  of  the  whole  should  be  to  prepare  the  student 
most  thoroughly  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  inci- 
dent to  his  future  position. 

Your  Committee  have  not  thought  it  advisable  to 
give  comparative  tables  of  the  results  of  the  examina- 
tion in  each  school,  but  they  propose  to  arrange  the 
observations  suggested  by  it  in  regard  to  each  branch 
of  study,  under  its  appropriate  head. 

Spelling.  Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  obtain 
accuracy  in  spelling,  in  many  of  the  schools,  and  in 
some  of  them  with  very  good  results.  We  have  still, 
however,  to  notice  some  deficiencies  in  this  branch. 
The  average  number  of  errors,  in  a  list  of  words  in  or- 
dinary use,  selected  for  the  purpose  of  examination  of 
the  first  classes,  was  far  greater  than  was  anticipated, 
and  shows  the  necessity  of  an  increased  attention  to 
this  subject.  It  would  .appear  that  the  ordinary  drilling 
from  a  spelling  book  or  dictionary,  though  highly 
useful,  is  not  sufficient  of  itself,  to  insure  even  a  credit- 
able degree  of  accuracy.  Many  errors  were  com- 
mitted by  classes  who  had  been  frequently  and  care- 
fully taught  in  this  way.  Various  expedients  are 
practised  in  the  different  schools,  with  more  or  less 
success,  to  aid  in  obtaining  a  more  favorable  result.    In 
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addition  to  these,  we  would  suggest  that  each  pupil  be 
required  to  keep  a  book  in  which  to  write  all  the  words 
given  out  at  each  lesson,  to  study  carefully  those  mis- 
spelt, and  to  be  prepared  in.  them  at  the  succeeding 
lesson.  The  pupils  should  also  prepare  lists  of  words, 
selected  by  themselves,  as  they  occur  in  their  reading 
or  study,  to  be  given  out  by  them  to  the  class,  and  each 
pupil  should  take  his  turn  in  this  exercise.  The  words 
should  be  both  written,  and  spelt  orally  by  the  class. 
Other  expedients  may  be  suggested  by  the  ingenuity  of 
the  teachers  or  of  the  pupils  themselves,  to  excite  an 
interest  in  the  subject,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  every 
means  should  be  tried  to  ensure  the  greatest  possible 
degree  of  accuracy  in  this  essential  part  of  education. 

Reading.  The  proficiency  of  pupils  in  reading  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  best  tests  of  their  general  intelli- 
gence and  mental  development.  Much  attention  was 
therefore  given  to  the  examination  in  this  branch. 
The  same  diversity  of  merit  in  this  respect  as  in  most 
others,  is  found  in  the  different  schools,  depending 
perhaps  mainly  on  the  taste  and  ability  of  the  teachers. 
In  some  schools  an  intelligent  and  expressive  manner 
of  reading  is  cultivated,  in  which,  without  any  effort  at 
theatrical  display  or  forced  and  unnatural  emphasis,  the 
sentiment  and  meaning  of  the  author  is  given  wdth  a 
truth  and  simplicity  that  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 
In  other  schools  a  style  of  reading  has  been  introduced 
and  encouraged,  whose  object  would  seem  to  be  to 
leave  truth  and  nature  out  of  view,  and  substitute  an 
artificial  standard  in  their  place.  This  system  aims  to 
teach  what  emphases  and  cadences  are  proper  to 
express  any  particular  emotion,  and  to  apply  them 
to  the  piece  to  be  read,  instead  of  making  the  pupil  first 
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understand  what  he  reads,  and  allowing  the  emotion 
or  sentiment  itself  to  suggest  its  own  manner  of  expres- 
sion. 

The  artificial  habit  of  reading,  acquired  in  this  way, 
is  one  of  the  worst  faults  into  which  a  pupil  can  fall, 
and  it  is  unfortunately  too  prevalent  in  our  schools. 
It  would  be  easier  to  teach  a  pupil  who  had  never 
learned  to  read  at  all,  than  to  correct  the  bad  habits 
which  this  system  has  sometimes  produced.  We  believe 
the  elocutionary  rules  so  much  Insisted  upon  in  our 
books,  to  be  partly  the  occasion  of  this  fault.  They  are, 
in  our  opinion,  not  only  useless  but  positively  injurious. 
When  a  pupil  understands  what  he  is  reading,  such 
rules  are  superfluous,  and  if  he  does  not  understand, 
no  rules  can  help  him.  It  is  well  for  a  pupil  to 
know  the  vocabulary  of  the  subject,  that  he  may  be 
able  to  express  himself  definitely  and  intelligibly  in 
regard  to  it,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  familiar- 
ity with  all  the  technical  rules  of  dramatic  elocution  is 
necessary  to  make  a  good  reader.  We  need  a  more 
intelligent  and  less  mechanical  method  of  teaching, 
which  shall  accustom  the  pupil  to  express  the  thoughts 
of  another,  in  reading,  with  the  same  ease  and  facil- 
ity that  he  expresses  his  own  thoughts  in  speaking. 
There  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  why  all  should 
not  be  able  to  do  this,  if  the  proper  methods  were 
adopted  from  the  commencement  of  their  course  of 
instruction. 

Writing.  Your  Committee  have  observed,  with 
pleasure,  a  good  degree  of  proficiency  in  writing  in 
most  of  the  schools,  and  an  increased  attention  to  the 
subject  in  all.  Some  of  the  specimens  exhibited  at  the 
examination  were  remarkable  for  their  beautiful  and 
finished  execution.     It  would  perhaps  be'better,  how- 
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ever,  if  more  of  the  time  devoted  to  writing  were 
spent  upon  what  is  essential  and  practical,  rather  than 
upon  the  ornamental  branches  of  the  art.  It  should 
be  the  aim  of  the  pupil  to  acquire  a  fair,  distinct  and 
plain  hand-writing,  rather  than  to  attempt  what  is 
called  elegant  penmanship.  In  this  point  of  view 
some  of  the  systems  now  in  use  are  decidedly  objec- 
tionable, and  we  are  sorry  to  see  them  taking  the  place 
of  the  old  methods,  by  which  the  pupil  was  taught 
to  form  the  single  letters  carefully  and  correctly,  before 
proceeding  to  the  practice  of  running-hand.  The 
results  obtained  by  the  old  method,  when  faithfully 
pursued,  of  learning  to  write  from  copies  in  a  large 
round  hand,  without  superfluous  ornament  or  display, 
were  more  satisfactory,  in  most  respects,  than  those  of 
the  later  systems.  The  unnatural  and  ungraceful 
attitude  at  the  desk  while  writing,  which  has  been 
lately  introduced  into  some  schools,  must  also  lead  to 
inconvenient  habits,  wdiich  it  will  be  difficult  for  a 
pupil  to  correct  after  leaving  school. 

The  change  made  last  year  in  the  Regulations, 
allowing  the  Sub-Committees  to  introduce  such  sys- 
tems of  penmanship  as  may  be  found  most  expedi- 
ent in  their  respective  schools,  will  probably  be  bene- 
ficial. No  one  system  can  be  well  adapted  for  all 
pupils,  and  any  system  which  requires  a  uniform  method 
of  writing  from  all,  must  fail  of  being  the  most  useful 
to  the  larger  proportion  of  them.  The  hand- writing  of 
each  individual  must  be  peculiar  and  characteristic,  and 
it  is  not  desirable,  even  if  it  were  possible,  to  make  all 
write  according  to  one  uniform  plan.  We  have  known 
a  class  of  pupils  in  one  of  our  best  schools  whose  hand- 
writing, previously  good,  and  in  some  cases  excellent, 
because  plain,  distinct,  and  having  individual  character, 
was,   in  our  opinion,   seriously  injured,  and  reduced 
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almost  to  a  uniform  mediocrity,  by  a  series  of  lessons 
from  a  professed  penman. 

Grammar.  Notwithstanding  the  inherent  difficulties 
of  the  subject,  the  pupils  generally,  and  those  of  the 
higher  classes  in  particular,  appear  to  be  well  instruct- 
ed in  this  branch  of  study.  Many  of  the  exercises  in 
parsing  and  in  the  analysis  of  sentences  showed  much 
intelligence  and  correct  habits  of  thought.  A  tend- 
ency may  be  observed,  however,  in  some  schools  to 
look  upon  grammar  as  a  science  having  no  relation  to 
our  ordinary  speech,  and  not  applicable  to  our  daily 
communication  with  each  other.  Some  pupils,  who 
could  parse  and  analyze  remarkably  well,  used  incor- 
rect language  in  conversation  ;  and  frequent  inaccura- 
cies of  expression  were  observed  even  in  the  discussion 
itself  of  the  rules  of  grammatical  construction. 

Grammar  is  simply  an  abstract  of  the  fundamental 
laws  and  principles  of  language,  and  English  Grammar 
is  the  expression  of  those  laws  as  applied  to  our  own 
tongue.  All  instruction,  therefore,  on  the  subject,  to 
be  practicably  available,  should  be  such  as  will  lead  the 
pupil  to  form  correct  habits  of  expression  in  his  own 
use  of  language,  in  conversation  and  writing.  This  is  a 
point  which  needs  to  be  insisted  upon,  because  it  is 
frequently  overlooked.  The  errors  and  mistakes  con- 
stantly made  by  pupils,  are  too  apt  to  pass  without  cor- 
rection by  the  teachers,  and  it  must  even  be  confessed 
that  all  of  the  teachers  themselves  are  not  sufficiently 
careful  in  their  own  use  of  language.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  in  this  matter,  more  perhaps  than  in  any 
other,  practice  is  better  than  precept,  and  no  teaching 
of  grammatical  rules  will  counteract  the  injurious 
effect  of  the  frequent  hearing  and  use  of  ungrammati- 
cal  language. 
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In  view  of  the  fact  that  bad  habits  of  speech  when 
early  acquired  are  extremely  difficult  to  eradicate  in 
after  life,  it  is  advisable  that  the  study  of  grammar,  in 
some  form,  should  be  very  early  begun  in  the  schools. 
The  instruction  in  the  first  years  should  be  chiefly  oral, 
and  of  the  most  practical  kind.  Any  errors  that  may 
be  committed  should  be  carefully  corrected,  and  the 
habit  of  accuracy  early  and  firmly  fixed.  The  higher 
departments  of  grammar  should  be  entered  upon  at 
a  later  period,  when  the  mind  is  more  mature,  and  the 
careful  and  critical  study  of  this  subject  in  all  its  rela- 
tions, will  be  found  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
useful  pursuits  in  which  students  can  engage. 

Arithmetic.  This  study  is  one  of  those  in  which 
much  accurate  and  careful  instruction  is  given  in  our 
schools.  In  some  of  them  the  practical  part  of  the 
subject  is  very  thoroughly  taught,  and  the  pupils  show 
a  remarkable  degree  of  facility  and  correctness  in  the 
solution  of  even  difficult  and  complicated  problems. 

Sufficient  care,  however,  is  not  always  taken  to  make 
the  pupil  understand  the  principles  of  arithmetic,  and 
the  reason  for  the  processes  performed.  We  have  fre- 
quently, for  example,  been  pleased  with  the  facility 
with  which  a  class  have  solved  problems  involving 
complicated  operations  in  fractions  or  in  proportion,  but 
on  inquiry  for  an  explanation  of  the  reason  for  the 
various  steps  of  the  process,  no  answer  could  be  given, 
except  that  such  was  the  rule  of  the  text-book.  No 
attempt  seemed  to  have  been  made  to  analyze  these 
rules,  and  to  investigate  the  principles  upon  which 
they  are  constructed.  This  fault  may  be  partly  owing 
to  deficiencies  in  the  text-books  themselves,  in  regard 
to  analysis,  but  it  must  also  be  attributed  partly  to  want 
of  sufficient  care  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  draw  the 
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attention  of  the  pupil  to  this  subject.  Pupils  seem 
sometimes  to  imagine  that  the  rules  of  the  text-book 
are  arbitrary  directions  given  by  the  author  of  the 
book,  rather  than  applications  of  the  general  laws  of 
the  relations  of  numbers  to  particular  classes  of  cases. 
No  scholar  can  be  considered  as  well  instructed  in 
arithmetic  unless  he  can  arrive  at  the  solution  of 
the  problem  before  him  independently  of  any  given 
rules.  A  thorough  analysis  of  one  jq^uestion  wdll  enable 
him  to  construct  rules  for  himself  applicable  to  the 
whole  class  of  similar  cases.  The  unnecessary  multi- 
plication of  rules,  however,  is  in  itself  an  evil,  and  it  is 
better  that  every  problem  should  be  considered  and 
solved  on  its  own  merits.  By  this  method  of  studying 
arithmetic,  the  mind  of  the  pupil  is  kept  awake,  and 
his  intellect  excited,  and,  while  his  progress  is  facili- 
tated, the  subject  itself  is  better  understood,  and  he 
obtains  all  the  advantage  which  the  study  is  capable  of 
affording,  as  a  mental  exercise. 

The  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  principles  of  arith- 
metic, and  the  wide  extent  of  their  application,  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  appreciated,  and  to  excite  an  interest 
in  the  minds  of  all  intelligent  students,  when  the  sub- 
ject is  presented  to  them  in  a  proper  light. 

The  advantage  of  oral  and  mental  arithmetic,  as  it 
is  at  present  pursued,  is  very  apparent.  The  introduc- 
tion of  that  class  of  books  on  arithmetic  of  which 
Colburn's  was  among  the  first,  and  is  perhaps  still,  in 
many  respects,  the  best,  has  been  of  great  benefit  in 
promoting  the  intelligent  study  of  the  subject.  The 
importance  of  written  arithmetic,  however,  should  not 
be  overlooked.  Exercises  on  the  slate  or  the  black- 
board should  accompany  every  lesson,  and  even  the 
youngest  pupils  should  be  taught  to  explain,  with  the 
pencil,  all  the   processes  which   they  have   mentally 
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performed.  We  make  this  observation  because  it  is 
frequently  found  that  pupils,  who  are  confined  too 
exclusively  to  mental  arithmetic  are  apt  to  commit 
errors,  when  called  upon  to  perform  even  the  more 
common  and  simple  operations,  on  the  slate. 

While  recommending  a  more  thorough  analysis  of 
the  principles  of  arithmetic,  we  would,  at  the  same 
time,  urge  the  importance  of  a  greater  exactness  in  the 
performance  of  the  earlier  processes.  The  result  of  the 
Examination  shows  that  mistakes  in  simple  numera- 
tion, addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division 
are  among  those  most  frequently  made,  even  by  ad- 
vanced pupils.  Much  of  the  time  occupied  in  the 
solution  of  the  more  complicated  problems  would  be 
saved  to  the  pupil  by  a  greater  facility  and  habitual 
exactness  in  performing  the  common  operations.  If  the 
pupils  in  the  younger  classes  were  more  thoroughly 
taught  the  importance  of  habits  of  correctness,  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  study,  mistakes  of  this  kind 
would  less  frequently  occur. 

Much  advantage  would  also  be  gained  by  an  early 
and  careful  analysis  of  the  steps  of  these  simpler  pro- 
cesses. The  difficulties,  for  example,  which  invest  the 
subject  of  decimals,  in  the  minds  of  some  pupils,  might, 
it  is  believed,  be  wholly  removed  by  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  principles  of  numeration,  while  a  definite 
comprehension  of  the  whole  subject  of  the  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  of  fractions 
would  easily  follow  upon  a  full  explanation  of  these 
operations  as  applied  to  whole  numbers. 

Geography.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  geography 
in  our  schools,  and  generally  with  a  good  degree  of  suc- 
cess. It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  studies  to  the 
pupils,  and  one  of  the  most  profitable  of  the  course. 
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when  properly -pursued.  Too  much  time,  however,  may 
be  given  to  minute  details,  and  to  the  attempt  to  re- 
member the  situation  of  comparatively  unimportant 
places  on  the  map,  in  such  a  way  as  to  confuse  the 
mind  of  the  learner  and  divert  his  attention  from  those 
broad  features  which  form  the  groundwork  of  the 
science.  Much  unprofitable  labor  is  sometimes  spent 
upon  these  minor  points,  and  we  believe  it  to  be 
a  fact,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  the  knowl- 
edge of  this  kind  acquired  by  the  pupil,  is  forgotten 
immediately  on  his  leaving  school,  unless  circumstances 
occur  to  bring  it  into  daily  use. 

The  general  outlines  of  geography  should  be  first 
studied,  with  the  use  of  the  globe  and  such  other  ap- 
paratus and  diagrams  as  are  necessary  to  fix  the  chief 
points  definitely  in  the  mind.  The  main  features  of 
physical  geography  come  next  in  importance ;  such  as 
the  outlines  of  continents  and  oceans,  the  situation  and 
direction  of  mountain  ranges  and  great  rivers,  and  the 
principal  laws  which  affect  climate  and  temperature. 
Political  geography  should  be  connected  with  the  pre- 
ceding, in  the  natural  order.  A  definite  acquaintance 
with  its  grand  divisions  should  first  be  formed  to  serve, 
as  a  skeleton  or  groundwork  for  future  acquisitions. 
The  outlines  of  the  chief  divisions  of  the  globe,  the  ex- 
tent, resources  and  government  of  the  various  countries, 
the  situation  and  history  of  important  places  are  then 
more  easily  fixed  in  the  memory. 

The  propriety  of  connecting  the  study  of  geography 
with  that  of  history  is  here  apparent.  Political  geogra- 
phy changes  with  every  great  epoch  of  history,  and  its 
boundary  lines  are  the  landmarks  of  states  as  they 
rise  and  fall.  Its  condition  at  any  particular  time  is 
a  summary  and  result  of  the  history  of  the  world  to 
that  period. 
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If  we  compare  the  map  of  the  world  as  the  ancients 
represented  it,  with  that  drawn  by  Columbus,  or  with 
the  delineations  of  our  own  time,  we  shall  hardly 
recognize  any  resemblance.  The  outlines  of  the  politi- 
cal divisions  of  North  America  at  the  period  of  the  land- 
ing at  Plymouth,  or  of  the  revolution  of  1776,  were  as 
different  from  each  other  as  those  of  both  periods  are 
from  the  divisions  of  our  day.  A  series  of  drawings 
representing  the  boundaries  of  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope at  the  different  stages  of  its  political  progress, 
would  be  a  most  instructive  illustration  of  history. 

History.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  great  acqui- 
sitions should  be  made  in  history  during  the  years  of 
the  school  course.  The  knowledge,  however,  w^hich  is 
acquired  should  be  of  that  definite  and  practical  char- 
acter which  will  form  a  well  grounded  foundation  for 
future  advancement.  We  have  heard  recitations  in  this 
branch  from  some  pupils  with  very  great  pleasure,  and 
the  intelligent  answers  often  given  to  general  questions 
on  the  subject  have  shown  a  good  degree  of  proficiency. 
The  interest  of  pupils  in  the  study  would  probably  be 
increased  by  not  confining  them  too  closely  to  any 
text-book,  but  by  taking  up  special  points  or  periods 
of  history  in  succession,  and  encouraging  the  pupils 
to  seek  additional  information  in  regard  to  them,  from 
all  sources  within  their  reach,  till  they  had  acquired  a 
sufficient  familiarity  with  the  subject  to  appreciate  the 
true  way  in  which  all  history  should  be  studied. 

Composition.  Some  of  the  exercises  in  English 
Composition  have  been  very  gratifying  to  your  Com- 
mittee, showing  a  maturity  of  thought  and  facility  of 
expression  which  was  hardly  to  be  expected  from 
pupils  of  the  age  of  those  in  our  Grammar  Schools.    In 
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no  exercise  is  the  intelligence  of  a  pupil  so  thoroughly 
tested  as  in  this  branch.  It  would  be  well  if  more 
attention  were  paid  to  this  subject  in  all  our  schools. 
The  habit  of  composition  might  be  begun  at  a  very 
early  period.  There  would  appear  to  be  no  reason,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  why  it  should  be  more  difficult 
to  express  our  thoughts  on  paper,  than  in  common  con- 
versation. It  is  probable  that  much  of  the  difficulty 
often  complained  of  in  regard  to  composition,  arises 
from  the  want  of  the  early  cultivation  of  the  habit 
of  writing.  If  pupils  were  early  required  and  encour- 
aged to  express  their  own  thoughts,  in  a  familiar 
way,  in  writing,  to  make  abstracts  of  what  has  inter- 
ested them  in  books  or  lectures,  or  to  give  written 
accounts  of  what  they  have  seen  or  heard,  they  might 
acquire  a  much  greater  facility  in  composition, 
than  they  at  present  possess.  We  would  not  intimate 
the  opinion  that  by  this  course  all  could  become  elegant 
writers,  but  we  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  make  a 
large  proportion  of  pupils  able  to  write  their  own  lan- 
guage at  least  correctly  and  intelligibly. 

In  those  schools  where  elocution  is  frequently  prac- 
tised, a  facility  in  speaking  is  acquired,  even  by  those 
not  naturally  disposed  to  it.  We  would  encourage,  in 
every  way,  the  cultivation  of  the  faculty  of  expression 
of  thought,  whether  by  writing  or  speaking,  and  we 
should  be  pleased  to  see  a  greater  variety  of  exercises, 
adapted  to  this  end,  introduced  into  the  schools. 

Drawing  is  one  of  the  exercises  required  by  our 
Regulations,  but  no  special  system  has  been  adopted, 
and  no  means  for  regular  instruction  in  it  provided. 
It  has  been  left  to  accident,  or  to  the  ability  and  taste 
of  the  teacher  to  decide  how  much,  if  any,  attention 
shall  be  given  to  it  in  each  school.     Some  very  excel- 
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lent  specimens  have  been  exhibited  at  the  examina- 
tions, and  such  an  amount  of  skill  evinced  as  to  show 
that,  with  proper  encouragement,  drawing  might  be- 
come a  very  important  and  useful  auxiliary  in  the 
schools.  The  cultivation  of  the  eye  and  hand  by  draw- 
ing has  been  heretofore  too  much  neglected.  We  should 
be  glad  to  see  the  practice  of  illustration  by  the  pencil, 
or  upon  the  blackboard,  much  more  extensively  intro- 
duced into  the  schools,  and*^"  made  familiar  both  to  the 
teachers  and  pupils,  and  we  would  recommend  that 
some  definite  provision  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
struction in  this  important  branch.  This  might  proba- 
bly best  be  done  by  the  appointment  of  assistants  in 
each  school,  with  special  reference  to  their  ability  to 
teach  in  this  branch. 

Physiology.  This  subject  has  been  studied  with 
much  care  in  some  of  the  schools,  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  attended  to,  in  all  of  them,  in  the 
most  judicious  manner.  Too  many  pages  of  the  text- 
books are  taken  up  with  anatomical  details,  and  the  at- 
tention is  not  sufficiently  directed  to  the  general  laws  of 
health  and  their  application.  It  is  desirable  that  all 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  most  important  and 
interesting  points  in  the  structure  of  the  human 
frame,  but  your  Committee  doubt  the  expediency  of 
allowing  anatomy  to  occupy  so  large  a  part  as  it  now 
does,  of  the  books  of  physiology  used  in  our  schools. 
We  need  a  text-book  which  shall,  in  a  few  simple 
pages,  set  forth  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  taught 
to  pupils  on  the  laws  of  health  and  the  rules  for  its 
preservation,  and  it  should  be  considered  the  duty  of 
teachers,  so  far  as  their  influence  goes,  to  see  that 
these  rules  are  not  only  known  but  practically  applied. 
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In  Natural  Philosophy,  Algebra,  Geometry,  and 
other  permitted  but  not  required  studies,  the  profi- 
ciency is  various,  according  to  the  attention  paid  to 
these  subjects.  In  some  schools  they  are  not  studied 
at  all,  while  in  others  a  good  degree  of  familiarity  with 
some  of  the  most  important  of  them  has  been  attained. 

While  we  would  not  advocate  attention  to  these  at 
the  expense  of  the  other  and  essential  branches  of 
study,  we  are  of  opinion  that  something  more  might 
be  done  in  the  higher  studies  than  is  now  accom- 
plished. Pupils  who  remain  in  our  schools  till  the  age 
of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  and  some  of  whom  have  been, 
several  years  in  the  first  classes,  ought  to  be  well 
instructed  in  some  of  the  more  advanced  studies,  be- 
sides having  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  elementary 
branches.  If  the  time  spent  in  learning  the  latter 
were  employed  in  such  a  manner  that  these  should  be 
early  and  thoroughly  mastered,  a  portion  of  the  labor, 
now  expended  in  going  over  nearly  the  same  ground 
from  year  to  year,  might  be  profitably  employed  in 
making  still  further  progress. 

Sewing.  The  introduction  of  Sewing  into  the  younger 
classes  of  the  schools  for  girls,  during  the  last  year,  has 
been  attended,  so  far  as  your  Committee  have  been  able 
to  learn,  with  very  satisfactory  results.  It  is  the  gen- 
eral testimony  of  the  teachers  that  the  experiment 
promises  to  be  a  very  successful  one.  The  sewing  does 
not  interfere  with  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  their 
studies,  but  forms  an  agreeable  and  interesting  relaxa- 
tion, as  well  as  a  useful  occupation,  in  the  intervals 
of  study.  It  is  found  to  be  also  an  additional  advan- 
tage to  a  large  class  of  pupils,  in  promoting  regular 
attendance   at  school.     The  benefit  derived    by  them 
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from  the  instruction  given  is  recognized  by  all  who 
have  examined  the  subject. 

Your  Committee  have  now  made  all  the  observations 
which  have  occurred  to  them,  during  the  Examination, 
in  reference  to  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  schools, 
and  have  suggested  such  improvements  as  they  have 
thought  might  be  of  utility.  They  have  not  hesitated 
to  express  their  opinions  freely,  knowing  that  these 
institutions,  so  well  conducted,  and  so  highly  appre- 
ciated, are  able  to  stand  the  test  of  criticism,  and  can- 
not be  injured  by  any  remark  having  for  its  object  to 
improve  their  condition.  If  they  have  pointed  out 
plainly  some  of  the  defects  which  seem  to  them  yet  to 
exist  in  our  school  system,  and  to  interfere  with  its 
efficient  working  in  particiilar  cases,  it  is  with  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  aid  in  remedying  those  defects,  and  to 
make  our  schools  still  more  worthy  of  the  high  repu- 
tation which  they  already  justly  enjoy. 

LE  BARON  RUSSELL, 
OTIS  A.  SKINNER, 
LORING  NORCROSS, 
DANIEL  P.  SIMPSON, 
JAMES  N.  SYKES, 
ARTHUR  B.  FULLER, 
J.  PROCTOR  HASKINS, 
LUTHER  PARKS,  Jr., 
HENRY  A.  DRAKE. 
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GRAMMAR    SCHOOLS 


Abstract  of  the  Semi- Annual  Heturns.     July,  1854. 


SCHOOLS. 
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14 

14 
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*  These  retnrns  are  made  in  July,  when  the  number  belonging  to  the  Schools  is 
small ;  hence  the  average  attendance  for  six  months  is  in  some  instances  greater  than 
the  number  belonging  to  the  School  at  the  time  of  making  the  return. 
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LATIN     SCHOOL. 


The  Annual  Examination  of  the  Latin  Grammar 
School  was  made  on  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  days 
of  July ;  and  the  results  of  it  were  satisfactory  to  the 
members  of  the  committee,  by  whom  it  was  conducted. 

The  present  condition  of  the  School  justifies  the  high 
reputation,  which  it  has  long  enjoyed  in  our  commu- 
nity. 

The  regulations  require  that  candidates  for  admis- 
sion shall  be  ten  years  of  age,  and  shall  produce  cer- 
tificates of  good  moral  character  from  the  masters  of 
the  schools,  which  they  last  attended. 

The  great  accession  of  numbers  to  the  school  since 
the  change,  made  two  years  since,  in  regard  to  the  age 
of  admission,  seems  to  aff'ord  evidence  that  that  change 
has  met  the  approbation  of  the  citizens. 

The  increased  attention  to  the  branches  of  a  good 
English  education,  which  this  change  and  the  longer 
term  allotted  to  a  regular  course  through  the  school, 
justify,  without  detracting  from  the  thoroughness  with 
which  the  branches,  peculiar  to  this  school,  are  culti- 
vated, will  undoubtedly  lead  parents  to  present  their 
children  at  the  early  age,  which  the  present  regulations 
permit ;  in  order  that  they  may  have  the  advantage  of 
the  complete  course,  without  postponing  their  entrance 
into  college  to  too  late  a  day. 

Candidates  for  admission  are  examined  in  rending, 
writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography  and  grammar. 
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The  regular  course  of  instruction  continues  for  six 
years,  but  pupils  may  be  advanced,  according  to  schol- 
arship, so  as  to  complete  it  in  a  shorter  time.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  in  the  several  branches  required  for  ad- 
mission, and  in  declamation,  English  composition,  his- 
tory, ancient  geography,  algebra,  geometry,  drawing, 
and  in  the  French,  Latin  and  Greek  languages. 

The  dead  languages  are  taught  with  uncommon 
thoroughness. 

The  number  of  pupils  is  at  present  two  hundred  aftd 
three ;  and  they  are  under  the  care  of  one  master,  one 
sub-master  and  three  ushers.  The  state  of  the  school 
proves  the  faithfulness  of  the  teachers. 

The  building  occupied  by  it  in  Bedford  street  is  well 
adapted  to  its  purposes,  and  is  in  good  order. 

It  is  believed  that  no  institution  of  the  kind  offers 
greater  advantages  to  those,  who  propose  to  themselves 
a  collegiate  education. 

At  the  annual  visitation  of  the  school,  the  Franklin 
medals  were  awarded  to  Joshua  G.  Beals,  Wm.  P.  G. 
Bartlett,  Henry  L.  Patten,  Samuel  H.  Eells,  Thomas 
Keed  and  William  Everett. 

For  the  Committee. 

J.  THOS.  STEVENSON. 
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ENGLISH     HIGH     SCHOOL 


The  Sub-Committee  of  the  English  High  School 
respectfully  report  that  they  attended  to  the  Quarterly 
and  Annual  Examination  of  said  school,  on  Tuesday, 
the  18th  of  July;  three  members  of  the  Committee 
being  present. 

The  general  condition  of  the  school  was  in  all  re- 
spects satisfactory ;  and  the  examination  of  the  gradua- 
ting class,  to  which  special  attention  was  paid,  gave 
conclusive  evidence  of  thorough  and  faithful  instruction, 
of  diligent  improvement  of  privilege  and  opportunity, 
and  of  good  preparation  for  the  various  departments  of 
active  life,  upon  which  the  members  of  this  class  were 
about  to  enter.  It  may  be  recollected  that  in  their 
annual  report  of  last  year,  the  Sub-Committee,  without 
proposing  any  specific  change  in  the  course  of  study, 
suggested  that  perhaps  the  EngUsh  High  School  had  be- 
come too  exclusively  scientific,  and  that  more  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  English  language,  its  literature 
and  history.  During  the  past  year,  Mr.  Sherwin,  without 
neglecting  the  prescribed  studies,  has  sought  to  remedy 
this  defect,  by  oral  instruction,  lectures,  and  the  use  of 
such  books  as  the  limited  Library  of  the  school  affords  ; 
so  that  at  the  visitation  of  the  school  on  the  18th  ult., 
the  Committee  were  surprised  and  gratified  to  find  that 
the  first  class,  after  a  thorough  examination  in  Natural 
Theology,  Moral  Philosophy,  Christian  Evidences,  As- 
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tronomy,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  the  French  Lan- 
guage, were  also  able  to  give  a  good  general  outline  of 
English  Literature,  and  to  mention  the  names,  works, 
characteristics,  and  some  events  in  the  lives  of  many  of 
the  prominent  English  writers  from  the  time  of  Spencer 
and  Shakspeare  to  the  present  day.  The  Committee 
regard  the  action  and  efforts  of  Mr.  Sherwin  in  this 
respect,  as  in  the  right  direction,  and  with  the  instru- 
mentality of  a  good  Library  of  standard  English  authors, 
which  will  soon  be  placed  in  the  school,  the  Committee 
trust  that  he  will  be  enabled  to  raise  this  department 
of  English  literature  to  a  level  with  the  scientific  and 
philosophical  departments,  and  to  give  the  pupils  under 
his  charge  a  large  and  generous  culture  in  the  history 
and  literature  of  their  own  language. 

In  this  connection,  the  Committee  regard  with  much 
interest  an  event  which  occurred  during  the  past  year, 
viz :  the  formation  of  an  Association  of  the  Alumni  of 
the  English  High  School.  There  are  various  ways, 
direct  and  indirect,  in  which  such  an  association  may 
exert  an  influence  favorable  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
school.  By  a  letter  from  the  President  of  this  Associa- 
tion, Frederic  U.  Tracy,  Esq.,  the  Committee  are  in- 
formed that  a  considerable  sum  of  money  has  been 
raised  by  subscription,  which  it  is  proposed  to  appro- 
priate in  such  ways  as  may  be  deemed  best  to  the 
benefit  of  the  school;  and  in  the  first  instance,  the 
Association  offers  to  make  the  beginning,  to  lay  the 
foundation,  of  a  good  Library  of  standard  English 
authors  and  works  on  History,  provided  the  City  will 
furnish  cases  for  the  accommodation  and  preservation 
of  the  books,  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  school.  As 
this  request  is  reasonable,  and  one  that  in  other  similar 
instances,  this  Board  has  been  ready  to  meet,  the  Com- 
mittee append  to  their  report   an  order  to  this  effect. 
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From  the  same  source,  also, — the  President  of  the 
Association, — the  Sub-Committee  learn  that  a  gentle- 
man, willing  and  competent,  has  been  agreed  upon  to 
make  the  selection  of  mineralogical  specimens,  oifered 
to  the  High  School,  by  Francis  Alger,  Esq.,  from  his 
rich  and  valuable  cabinet ;  so  that  we  may  hope  that 
the  school  will  open  the  next  year,  with  a  valuable 
collection  of  minerals,  and  a  small,  it  may  be,  but  well 
selected  Library  of  English  Classics,  in  addition  to  its 
present  instrumentalities  of  culture.  Something  will 
also  be  done,  in  due  time,  by  the  Association,  towards 
embellishing  the  rooms  of  the  school,  so  that  they  shall 
wear  an  aspect  more  gratifying  to  the  eye  than  at 
present,  and  tend  to  refine  and  elevate  the  tastes  and 
awaken  pleasant  thoughts  and  emotions  in  the  minds 
of  all  who  have  to  pass  six  and  seven  hours  of  every 
day  within  them.  • 

The  Philosophical  Apparatus  of  the  school  is  well 
appointed,  in  good  condition,  and  has  been  much  used 
during  the  year,  in  giving  instruction  in  the  various 
departments  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

These  are  the  favorable  aspects  in  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  the  English  High  School. 

There  are  other  aspects  and  events,  less  favorable, 
which  the  Sub-Committee  must  bring  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Board.  The  first  is  the  resignation  by  Mr. 
Francis  S.  Williams,  of  his  office  of  second  sub-master 
of  the  school.  His  long  connection  with  the  school  as 
usher  and  sub-master,  his  talent  and  tact  as  an  in- 
structor, the  persevering  self-culture  by  which  he  has 
made  himself  a  thoroughly  accomplished  scholar  and 
teacher,  and  the  influence  exerted  over  his  pupils  by  his 
high  character  and  amiable  manners  and  deportment, 
ajl  conspire  to  make  Mr.  Williams'  resignation  a  great 
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loss  to  the  school.  It  is  matter  for  congratulation, 
however,  that  his  large  experience  and  eminent  qualifi- 
cations as  a  teacher  are  not  to  be  lost  to  the  general 
cause  of  education ;  and  while  we  regret  that  his  ser- 
vices are  no  longer  to  be  rendered  in  the  English  High 
School,  the  length  and  fidelity  of  his  past  labors  in 
this  School,  demand  that  our  best  wishes  for  his  success 
attend  him  in  the  new  sphere  of  private  enterprise  and 
instruction  upon  which  he  is  about  to  enter.  The 
Committee  hope  to  nominate  as  his  successor,  one,  who 
if  not  at  once  equal  to  him,  will  by  perseverance  and 
fidelity  ultimately  make  his  place  good. 

Another  unfavorable  point  to  which  the  Committee 
would  briefly  allude,  touches  the  relations  between  the 
English  High  and  the  Grammar  Schools. 

According  to  the  plan  or  the  theory  of  our  system  of 
public  instruction,  it  ought  to  be  an  object  of  ambition 
in  each  of  the  Grammar  Schools  to  furnish  the  largest 
number  of  pupils,  thoroughly  prepared,  for  the  English 
High  School ;  and  the  success  and  usefulness  of  the 
Grammar  Schools  should  be  tested  in  a  great  measure 
by  this  result.  Whatever  these  schools  can  teach  above 
and  beyond  this,  in  studies  not  required  for  admission 
to  the  English  High — because  more  thoroughly  taught 
there — let  it  be  taught,  and  if  other  things  are  not  neg- 
lected, let  the  teaching  be  commended ;  but  the  test  of 
the  school — at  least  one  of  the  chief  tests — should  be 
the  number  of  pupils  in  whom  a  desire  is  awakened  to 
pass  on  to  the  English  High  School,  and  who  are  found 
to  be  thoroughly  grounded  and  qualified  in  the  studies 
required  for  admission  to  that  school. 

This  is  the  theory  of  our  school  system.  Such  how- 
ever is  not  the  result  of  the  practical  working  of  the 
system.  The  number  that  come  to  the  High  School 
from  the  Grammar  Schools  is  not  so  great  as  it  ought 
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to  be;  and  those  who  do  coiDe  are  not  so  well  prepared 
as  they  ought  to  be.  At  the  recent  examination,  eighty- 
five  candidates  presented  themselves  for  examination,  of 
whom  fifty-four  were  admitted;  the  other  thirty-one 
will  have  to  undergo  a  second  examination  with  new 
candidates  at  the  close  of  the  vacation.  When  the 
whole  examination  is  completed,  the  Sub-Committee 
will  make  the  report  upon  the  subject  which  the  Reg- 
ulations require. 

Without  going  into  a  discussion  of  the  causes  of  the 
difficulty,  and  of  the  imperfect  relation,  practically, 
which  the  English  High  and  Grammar  Schools  sustain 
towards  each  other,  the  Committee  would  suggest  that 
perhaps  something  might  be  done  to  remedy  the  diffi- 
culty by  adopting  a  different  mode  of  admission  into 
the  English  High  School.  It  might  be  made  the  duty 
of  the  Annual  Examining  Committee  to  attend  to  this 
matter.  In  their  annual  visitation  of  the  Grammar 
Schools,  they  should  determine  by  examination,  how 
many  of  the  pupils  of  the  first,  or  first  and  second  classes 
are  qualified  to  enter  the  English  High  School  the  next 
September,  and  their  certificate  to  that  effect  should  se- 
cure their  admission ;  the  master  and  Sub-Committee 
of  the  English  High  School  having  reserved  to  them  the 
power,  at  the  end  of  the  first  term,  or  at  the  Thanks- 
giving vacation,  to  discharge  from  the  school  those 
whom  it  was  found,  after  three  months'  trial,  were  not 
able  to  go  forward  with  the  course  of  instruction  and 
study  appointed  for  the  school.  Or  the  certificate  of 
the  master  of  a  Grammar  School,  endorsed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  his  school,  might  be 
taken  as  prima  facia  evidence  of  qualification,  and  the 
pupil  received  upon  that — with  the  same  provision  as 
in  the  former  case — that  if  not  found  able  at  the  end  of 
two  or  three  months  to  go  on  usefully  with  the  course 
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of  studies  at  the  English  High  School,  the  master  and 
Sub-Committee  be  authorized  to  dismiss  him. 

The  Sub-Committee  do  not  propose  any  specific  plan 
or  order  for  this  change.  They  simply  throw  out  the 
suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  this  Board  at  some 
future  time,  or  for  the  consideration  of  those  who  may 
come  after  them  in  office.  The  English  High  School 
is  not  the  least  important  part  of  our  great  system  of 
public  instruction.  By  our  merchants,  master  mechan- 
ics, architects,  civil  engineers,  in  all  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  active  life  among  us,  the  pupils  of  this  school 
are  eagerly  sought  for,  and  readily  obtain  good  situ- 
ations. 

The  poorest  boy  in  the  City,  thoroughly  educated  at 
the  English  High  School,  is  sure  to  attain  to  an  honor- 
able and  useful  situation  in  life. 

Nothing  should  be  done,  therefore,  to  injure  this 
school,  or  diminish  its  advantages  or  its  influence ;  but 
every  eifort  should  be  made  to  increase  and  diffuse  its 
advantages,  and  to  bring  the  largest  number  possible  to 
jjartake  of  them. 

Kespectfully  submitted. 

S.  K.  LOTHROP. 


Ordered,  That  the  Sub-Committee  be  authorized  to 
procure  Book-cases,  for  the  use  of  the  English  High 
School — at  an  expense  not  exceeding  Three  Hundred 
Dollars. 
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NORMAL    SCHOOL 


The  Sub-Committee  of  the  Normal  School  respect- 
fully report, 

That  the  Annual  Examination  of  this  school  was 
held  in  July.  It  is  now  two  years  since  the  school 
was  established,  and  the  first  class  of  pupils  have  ac- 
complished the  course  of  study  originally  proposed. 
The  present  condition  of  the  school  is  highly  satisfac- 
tory, and  the  success  of  the  plan  adopted  has  been  such 
as  to  show  the  importance  and  utility  of  this  institution 
as  a  part  of  our  system  of  instruction. 

Frequent  applications  have  been  made  at  the  school 
for  pupils  to  act  as  teachers  in  other  schools.  Many  of 
them  have  been  engaged  as  substitutes,  in  the  Gram- 
mar Schools,  for  teachers  temporarily  absent,  and  more 
than  twenty  pupils  have  received  appointments  to  per- 
manent places  as  teachers.  The  reports  of  the  Sub- 
Committees  and  masters  of  those  schools  in  which  they 
have  been  employed,  give  evidence  of  the  very  gratify- 
ing success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  these 
pupils  in  teaching.  There  are  other  pupils  remaining 
in  the  school  who  are  as  thoroughly  qualified  to  teach 
as  those  who  have  left  it,  but,  with  the  permission  of 
the  Board,  the  Sub-Committee  have  allowed  such 
members  of  the  senior  class  as  desired  it,  to  continue 
in  the  school  for  another  year,  as  an  advanced  class. 
These  pupils,  besides  attending  to  their  own  studies, 
will  be  prepared  to  fill  any  vacancies  which  may  occur 
in  the  other  Schools. 
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The  course  of  study  pursued  has  heen  nearly  such  as 
was  at  first  proposed,  with,  however,  a  liberal  construc- 
tion of  the  regulations  which  allow  the  introduction  of 
some  of  the  higher  studies,  in  addition  to  those  usually 
taught  in  the  Grammar  Schools.  Among  those  intro- 
duced have  been  Algebra,  Geometry,  Physical  Geogra- 
phy, Ehetoric,  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy, 
English  Literature,  with  a  critical  analysis  of  classical 
writers,  and  the  study  of  the  French  language.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  list  of  studies  successfully  pursued 
at  this  school,  differs  but  little  from  those  of  the  best 
High  Schools  for  Girls.  The  methods  of  pursuing 
these  studies,  however,  have  been  carefully  adapted  to 
the  chief  objects  of  a  Normal  School,  and  much  effort 
has  been  made  to  enable  the  pupil  to  acquire  so 
thorough  and  complete  a  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
studied,  as  to  qualify  her  to  teach  and  explain  them 
clearly  to  others. 

The  Model  School  continues  to  be  of  much  use  in 
affording  opportunities  for  observation  and  practice  to 
the  pupils  of  the  Normal  School,  and  the  instruction 
given  to  its  pupils  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  other 
Grammar  Schools.  Some  inconvenience,  however,  has 
arisen  from  the  small  number  of  pupils  which  the 
Model  School  will  accommodate,  and  the  limited  field 
for  practice  Avhich  it  affords.  If  arrangements  were  made 
by  which  our  best  Grammar  Schools  should  offer  such 
opportunities  as  are  needed  by  those  who  are  preparing 
to  become  teachers,  the  present  Model  School  might  be 
dispensed  with.  A  cordial  co-operation  of  the  masters 
of  the  Grammar  Schools  with  the  instructors  of  the 
Normal  School,  in  giving  their  valuable  advice  and 
assistance  to  such  pupils  as  should  be  sent,  from  time 
to  time,  to  those  schools,  to  observe,  and  learn  the  best 
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metliocls  of  teaching,  would  be  of  very  great  advantage 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  end  proposed. 

The  Annual  Examination  of  candidates  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Normal  School,  took  place  on  the  27th  of 
July.  The  whole  number  of  candidates  was  sixty- 
three,  of  whom  fifty-two  were  admitted.  Thirteen  can- 
didates presented  themselves  for  examination  at  the 
commencement  of  the  school  in  September,  of  whom 
nine  were  admitted. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  at  present  in  the  school, 
is  as  follows : — 

In  the  advanced  Class,       -         -         -         31 
In  the  Senior  Class,  -         -         -         61 

In  the  Junior  Class,  -         -         -         61 

Total,       -         .        -         -         153 
The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Model  School,  is  103. 

For  the  Sub-Committee. 

LE  BARON  RUSSELL,  Chairman. 
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In  School  Committee,  February  7,  1854. 

Voted,  That  City  Document  No.  14  be  adopted  as  the  Rules 
of  the  School  Committee  and  the  Regulations  of  the  Public  Schools 
of  the  City  of  Boston,  for  the  current  year  ;  and  that  one  thou- 
sand copies  be  printed. 

Attest : 

BARNARD  CAPEN,  Secretary. 


RULES 


BOARD  OF  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 


Establishment  of  the  Public  Schools. 

By  a  special  enactment  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, passed  in  the  year  1835,*  twenty-four  per- 
sons are  annually  elected,  two  in  each  Ward  of  the  City, 
who,  with  the  Mayor,  and  President  of  the  Common 
Council,  constitute  the  School  Committee,  and  have  the 
superintendence  of  the  Public  Schools.  These  are,  one 
Latin  Grammar  School,  one  English  High  School,  one 
Normal  School,  twenty  Grammar  Schools,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-six  Primary  Schools,  in  which  instruc- 
tion is  freely  given  to  Children  of  both  sexes,  who  reside 
in  the  City,  commencing  at  the  age  of  four  years. 

^  ISt.  1845,  Ch.  128.] 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

Organization  of  the  Board. 

Sect.  1.  The  first  meeting  of  tlie  Board  shall  be  held 
early  in  January.  The  Mayor  shall  be  Chairman.  A 
Secretary  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Board.  A  visiting 
Committee  for  each  School,  consisting  of  five  for  the  Lat- 
in School  and  English  High  School,  respectively,  and 
three  for  each  of  the  other  Schools;  a  Committee  on 
Books,  consisting  of  five  members ;  a  Committee  of  Con- 
ference with  the  Primary  School  Committee,  consisting  of 
three  members  ;  a  Committee  on  the  Erection,  Alteration, 
and  Ventilation  of  School  Houses,  consisting  of  three 
members;  a  Committee  on  Temporary  Instruction,  con- 
sisting of  three  members ;  and  a  Committee  on  Accounts, 
consisting  of  three  members ;  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Chairman,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board. 

Sect.  2.  Stated  quarterly  meetings  of  the  Board  shall 
be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  February,  May,  August 
and  November,  at  4  o'clock,  P.  M.,  at  such  place  as  the 
Chairman  may  direct ;  and  special  meetings  may  be  held 
whenever  necessary.  No  meeting  shall  be  called,  how- 
ever, upon  shorter  notice  than  twenty-four  hours. 

Sect.  3.  A  majority  of  the  Board  shall  be  requisite 
to  constitute  a  quorum,  and  a  less  number  shall  not  be 
competent  to  transact  any  business  except  to  adjourn  or 
to  send  for  members. 

Sect.  4.  In  January,  or  February,  annually,  this 
Board  shall  appoint  a  suitable  number  of  gentlemen, 
whose  duty  shall  be  to  provide  instruction  for  chil- 
dren between  four  and  eight  years   of  age,  by  means 
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of  the  Primarij  ScJiools.  The  persons  so  appointed  shall 
meet  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  their  appointment,  for 
the  purpose  of  organization,  and  shall  have  authority  to 
regulate  their  proceedings  as  they  may  deem  most  con- 
venient, and  to  remove  such  members  as,  in  their  opinion, 
do  not  attend  to  their  duties,  and  to  fill  all  vacancies 
which  may  occur  in  the  same,  and  they  shall  report  to  this 
Board,  at  its  quarterly  meeting  in  August,  as  follows : — 

1st.  The  plan  of  their  organization,  including  the 
names  of  the  officers  and  committees,  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations which  govern  their  Board,  and  the  classification 
adopted  in  the  schools. 

2d.  The  number  of  schools  under  their  charge,  their 
location,  together  with  the  number  and  names  of  the 
Teachers. 

3d.  The  number  of  scholars,  male  and  female,  and 
the  studies  required. 

4th.  A  schedule  of  the  Primary  School  rooms  owned 
by  the  City,  the  number  of  the  same  hired  by  the  City, 
the  number  vacant  of  the  same,  owned  by  the  City,  the 
number  new  of  the  same  which  will  be  required  during 
the  year,  and  the  Districts  in  which  they  must  be  pro- 
vided. 

5th.  They  shall  nominate  and  report  to  this  Board 
the  names  of  the  persons  whom  they  desire  to  have  ap- 
pointed as  Teachers. 

And  this  Board  will  respectfully  receive  such  other 
communications,  as  from  time  to  time,  they  may  deem 
expedient  to  make,  relating  to  the  Primary  Schools. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

Rights  and  Duties  of  the  Chairman. 

Sect.  1.  The  Chairman  shall  take  the  chair  precisely 
at  the  hour  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  Board  ;  he 
shall  call  the  members  to  order,  and  on  the  appearance 
of  a  quorum,  shall  cause  the  minutes  of  the  preceding 
meeting  to  be  read,  and  proceed  to  business.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Chairman,  the  President  of  the  Common 
Council  shall  take  the  Chair ;  and  in  the  absence  of  both, 
the  Board  shall  choose  a  Chairman  pro  tempore. 

Sect.  2.  The  Chairman  shall  call  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Board,  whenever  he  may  deem  it  necessary,  or  at  the 
request  in  writing  of  any  two  members ;  and,  except 
when  otherwise  provided  for,  he  shall  be  the  organ  of 
communication  with  the  other  branches  of  the  City  Gov- 
ernment, in  matters  relative  to  any  votes  or  doings  of  this 
body,  which  may  have  respect  to  a  co-operation  with  them 
in  the  transaction  of  business. 

Sect.  3.  He  shall  preserve  decorum  and  order  in  the 
meetings ;  he  may  speak  to  points  of  order  in  preference 
to  other  members,  and  shall  decide  all  questions  of  order, 
subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Board,  on  motion  of  any  mem- 
ber, regularly  seconded. 

Sect.  4.  He  shall  declare  all  votes ;  but  if  any  mem- 
ber doubt  the  vote,  the  Chairman,  without  further  debate 
upon  the  question,  shall  require  the  members  voting,  to 
rise  and  stand  until  they  are  counted,  and  he  shall  declare 
the  result. 

Sect.  5.  He  shall  rise  to  address  the  Board,  or  to  put 
a  question,  but  may  read  sitting. 
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Sect.  6.  The  Chairman  may  call  any  member  to  the 
chair;  provided  such  substitution  shall  not  continue 
longer  than  one  meeting.  When  the  Board  shall  deter- 
mine to  go  into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  the  Chairman 
shall  appoint  the  member  who  shall  take  the  chair.  The 
Chairman  may  express  his  opinion  on  any  subject  under 
debate ;  but  in  such  case,  he  shall  leave  the  chair,  and  ap- 
point some  other  member  to  take  it ;  and  he  shall  not  re- 
sume the  chair  ^Yhile  the  same  question  is  pending.  But 
the  Chairman  may  state  facts,  and  give  his  opinion  on 
questions  of  order,  without  leaving  his  place. 

Sect.  7.  When  any  member  shall  require  a  question 
to  be  taken  by  Yeas  and  N'a?/s  the  Chairman  shall  take 
the  sense  of  the  Board  in  that  manner,  provided  one-third 
of  the  members  present  are  in  favor  of  it. 

Sect.  8.  lie  shall  propound  all  questions  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  moved,  unless  the  subsequent  motion 
shall  be  previous  in  its  nature ;  except  that  in  naming 
sums  and  fixing  times,  the  largest  sum,  and  the  longest 
time,  shall  be  put  first. 

Sect.  9.  After  a  motion  is  seconded,  and  stated  by 
the  Chairman,  it  shall  be  disposed  of  by  vote  of  the  Board, 
unless  the  mover  withdraw  it  before  a  decision  or  an 
amendment. 

Sect.  10.  The  Chairman  shall  consider  a  motion  to 
adjourn  as  always  in  order,  unless  a  member  has  posses- 
sion of  the  floor,  or  any  question  has  been  put  and  not 
decided ;  and  said  motion  to  adjourn  shall  be  decided 
without  debate. 

Sect.  11.  He  shall  put  the  previous  question  in  the 
following  form  :  "  Shall  the  main  question  be  now  put  ?" — 
and  all  amendments  or  further  debate  of  the  main  ques- 
tion shall  be  suspended,  until  the  previous  question  shall 
have  been  decided. 
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Sect.  12.  When  two  or  more  members  happen  to  rise 
at  the  same  time,  the  Chairman  shall  name  the  member 
who  is  first  to  speak. 

Sect.  13.  All  Committees  shall  be  nominated  by  the 
Chairman,  unless  otherwise  ordered. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Rights  and  Duties  of  3Iembers. 

Sect.  1.  When  any  member  is  about  to  speak  in  de- 
bate, or  to  deliver  any  matter  to  the  Board,  he  shall  rise 
in  his  place,  and  respectfully  address  the  Chairman  ;  shall 
confine  himself  to  the  question  under  debate,  and  avoid 
personality.  He  shall  sit  down  as  soon  as  he  has  done 
speaking. 

Sect.  2.  No  member,  in  debate,  shall  mention  another 
member  by  his  name ;  but  may  describe  him  by  the  ward 
he  represents,  the  place  he  sits  in,  or  such  other  designa- 
tion as  may  be  intelligible  and  respectful. 

Sect.  3.  No  member  speaking  shall  be  interrupted 
hy  another,  but  by  rising  to  call  to  order,  or  to  correct  a 
mistake.  But  if  any  member  in  speaking,  or  otherwise, 
transgress  the  Bules  of  the  Board,  the  Chairman  s/mll,  or 
any  member  ma//,  call  him  to  order ;  in  which  case  the 
member  so  called  to  order,  shall  immediately  sit  down, 
unless  permitted  to  explain ;  and  the  Board,  if  appealed 
to,  shall  decide  on  the  case,  but  without  debate. 

Sect.  4.  If  a  member  violate  any  of  the  Rules  and 
Orders  of  the  Board,  and  the  Board  shall  determine  that 
he  has  so  transgressed,  he  shall  not  be  allowed  to  speak, 
unless  by  way  of  excuse  for  the  same,  until  he  shall  have 
made  satisfaction  therefor. 
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Sect.  5.  No  member  shall  speak  more  than  five  mia- 
iites  at  any  one  time,  on  any  motion  or  order  under  dis- 
cussion, before  the  Board,  nor  more  than  twice  to  the 
same  question,  without  first  obtaining  leave  of  the  Board  ; 
nor  more  than  once,  until  all  other  members,  choosing  to 
speak,  shall  have  spoken. 

Sect.  6.  When  a  motion  is  made  and  seconded,  it 
shall  be  considered  by  the  Board,  and  not  otherwise ;  and 
no  member  shall  be  permitted  to  submit  a  motion  in  writ- 
ing, until  he  has  read  the  same  in  his  place,  and  it  has 
been  seconded. 

Sect.  7.  When  a  question  is  under  debate,  no  motion 
shall  be  received  but  to  adjourn ;  to  lay  on  the  table  ;  for 
the  previous  question ;  to  postpone  to  a  day  certain ;  to 
commit;  to  amend  ;  or  to  postpone  indefinitely;  which 
several  motions  shall  have  precedence,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  stand  arranged. 

Sect.  8.  Every  motion  shall  be  reduced  to  writing,  if 
the  Chairman  direct,  or  any  member  of  the  Board  request 
it. 

Sect.  9.  When  a  motion  has  once  been  made,  and 
carried,  in  the  afiirmative  or  in  the  negative,  it  shall  be 
in  order  for  any  member  to  move  for  a  reconsideration, 
and  if  such  motion  is  seconded,  it  shall  be  open  to  debate, 
and  be  disposed  of  by  the  Board.  And  in  case  the  mo- 
tion be  made  at  the  same  meeting,  it  shall  be  competent 
for  a  majority  of  the  members  present  to  pass  a  vote  of 
reconsideration : — but  if  it  be  made  at  a  subsequent  meet- 
ing, the  subject  shall  not  be  reconsidered,  unless  a  major- 
ity of  all  the  members  of  the  Board  shall  vote  therefor. 
But  no  more  than  one  motion  for  the  reconsideration  of 
any  vote  shall  be  permitted. 

Sect.  10.  No  member  shall  be  permitted  to  stand  up, 
to  the  interruption  of  another,  whilst  any  member  is 
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speaking ;  or  to  pass  unnecessarily  between  the  Chair- 
man and  the  person  speaking. 

Sect.  11.  Every  member,  who  shall  be  present  when 
a  question  is  put,  shall  give  his  vote,  unless  the  Board, 
for  special  reasons,  excuse  him. 

Sect.  12.  On  the  "previous  question,"  no  member 
shall  speak  more  than  once  without  leave. 

Sect.  13.  All  motions  and  reports  may  be  committed 
or  recommitted,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board. 

Sect.  14.  The  division  of  a  question  may  be  called 
for,  when  the  sense  will  admit  of  it. 

Sect.  15.  When  the  reading  of  a  paper  is  called  for, 
and  the  same  is  objected  to  by  any  member,  it  shall  be 
determined  by  a  vote  of  the  Board. 

Sect.  16.  The  consent  of  three-fourths  of  the  mem- 
bers present  at  any  meeting  of  the  Board,  shall  be  re- 
quisite for  the  repeal,  amendment,  or  suspension  of  any 
standing  Rule  of  the  Board,  or  Regulation  of  the  schools, 
unless  the  proposal  for  the  same  shall  have  lain  upon  the 
table  for  one  week. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Duties  of  the  Secretary. 

Sect.  1.  The  Secretary  shall  have  charge  of  the  re- 
cords of  the  Board,  and  of  all  papers  directed  by  them 
to  be  kept  on  his  files  ;  he  shall  keep  a  fiir  and  full  re- 
cord of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  ;  he  shall  notify 
all  stated  and  special  meetings ;  he  shall  notify  the  Chair- 
man of  every  Committee  appointed,  stating  the  commis- 
sion, and  the  names  of  the  members ;  he  shall  notify  the 
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meetings  of  all  Committees  when  requested  by  their 
Chairman ;  he  shall  notify  the  instructors  of  their  appoint- 
ments; he  shall  notify  the  persons  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  Primary  Schools  and  send  to  that  body,  at 
their  first  meeting,  a  copy  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations 
of  this  Board ;  and  shall  give  such  other  notices  as  the 
Board  may  require. 

Sect.  2.  He  shall  prepare  the  annual  report  required 
by  the  statute  of  the  Commonwealth.  [Bev.  St.  23,  §§ 
22,  63,  64.] 

Sect.  3.  At  the  quarterly  meetings,  in  February  and 
August,  he  shall  present  to  the  Board  an  abstract  of  the 
semi-annual  returns  of  the  Grammar  and  Writing  Schools, 
and  a  schedule  showing  the  number  of  teachers  then  em- 
ployed in  each  school. 

Sect.  4.  He  shall  receive  a  suitable  salary,  which 
shall  be  determined  and  voted  at  the  time  of  his  election. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Appointment  of  Instructors. 

Sect.  1.  In  August  annually,  all  the  instructors  of 
the  public  schools  shall  be  elected,  and  their  salaries 
voted ;  and  no  alteration  in  the  amount  of  salary  of  any 
instructor  shall  be  made  at  any  other  time.  Said  in- 
structors shall  rank  as  follows :  1st,  Masters ;  2d,  Sub- 
Masters;  3d,  Ushers;  4th,  Assistants;  5th,  Primary 
School  Teachers. 

Sect.  2.  The  Masters  of  the  several  schools  shall  be 
elected  by  ballot,  and  ten  votes  at  least  shall  in  all  cases 
be  necessary  to  a  choice :  the  other  instructors  shall  be 
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elected  on  nomination  of  their  respective  Sub-Committees, 
after  conference  thereupon  with  the  masters  with  whom 
said  instructors  are  to  be  associated,  and  the  Primary 
School  Teachers  shall  be  elected  on  the  nomination  of  the 
Primary  School  Board,  and  no  new  assistant  or  Primary 
School  Teacher  shall  be  elected  by  the  Board  until  after 
they  shall  have  been  on  trial  three  months. 

Sect.  3.  Whenever  a  new  master  is  to  be  elected  for 
any  of  the  Public  Schools,  the  Secretary  shall  give  pub- 
lic notice  of  the  proposed  election  in  such  newspapers, 
and  for  such  length  of  time,  as  the  Board  may  direct,  and 
the  notice  shall  specify  that  the  Board  will  receive  appli- 
cations for  the  office  until  a  day  to  be  named  therein. 

Sect.  4.  All  applications  for  the  office  of  master  shall 
be  made  in  writing,  and  shall  be  lodged  with  the  Secre- 
tary, together  with  any  written  evidence  of  qualification 
which  the  candidate  may  wish  to  present,  on  or  before 
the  day  fixed  in  the  notice  above  mentioned. 

Sect.  5.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  holden  next 
after  the  expiration  of  the  notice  above  mentioned,  ail 
the  applications  and  written  evidence  shall  be  taken  from 
the  Secretary's  files,  and  referred  to  an  examining  Com- 
mittee, to  be  composed  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  the 
School  in  which  the  vacancy  exists,  and  of  the  members 
from  the  two  wards  numerically  nearest  to  the  ward  in 
which  the  School  is  situated,  and  they  shall  have  inter, 
views  with  the  applicants,  and  make  personal  examina- 
tions and  inquiries  as  to  their  qualifications ;  and  any  va- 
cancies in  said  examining  Committee,  shall  be  filled  by 
the  Chairman  of  this  Board. 

Sect.  6.  Said  Committee  at  a  meeting  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  shall  examine  the  candidates,  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  Statute,  [Bcv.  Si.  ck  23,  §  13,]  and 
alwa3's  with  reference  to  the  office  that  is  then  to  be  Gil- 
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ed ;  and  none  but  said  Committee,  members  of  this  Board, 
and  the  candidates  under  examination,  shall  be  present. 

Sect.  7.  In  case  of  vacancies  in  the  Latin  School,  or 
the  English  High  School,  the  examining  Committee  shall 
consist  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  School  in  which  the 
vacancy  exists,  and  two  other  members  of  this  Board  to 
be  chosen  by  ballot. 

Sect.  8.  The  examining  Committee  shall  report  to 
the  Board,  at  some  subsequent  meeting,  the  names  of  all 
the  applicants,  and  whether  they  are  graduates  of  any 
College,  and  if  so,  when  graduated,  and  if  not  graduated, 
how  and  where  educated,  and  what  has  been  their  em- 
ployment, and  the  names  of  the  persons  recommending 
them  severally,  with  their  opinion  of  their  qualifications 
severally,  and  the  Board  shall  then  proceed  to  a  choice 
by  ballot. 

Sect.  9.  The  instructors  shall  hold  their  offices  for 
one  school  year,  unless  sooner  removed  by  vote  of  the 
Board.  And  in  case  any  Sub-Committee  have  decided 
not  to  nominate  any  teacher  for  re-election,  such  Commit- 
tee shall  give  notice  of  their  intention  to  the  individual 
so  situated,  before  the  annual  election. 

Sect.  10.  The  school  year  shall  be  understood  to 
commence  on  the  first  day  of  September,  and  end  on  the 
thirty-first  day  of  August. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Duties  of  jSitb-  Committees. 

Sect.  1.  The  Sub-Committees  shall  examine  the  classes 
in  their  respective  schools,  at  least  once  in  each  quarter 
of  the  year ;  and,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  stat- 
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ute,  [_Bev.  St.  ch.  23,  §  16,]  shall  visit  them  not  less  than 
once  each  month,  without  giving  previous  notice  to  the 
instructors,  and  shall,  at  each  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Board,  make  a  report  of  the  results  of  such  monthly  ex- 
aminations. 

Sect.  2.  The  Chairman,  or  some  member  of  such  Sub- 
Committee,  shall,  at  each  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Board, 
make  a  report  in  writing,  of  their  quarterly  examination 
and  its  results,  of  any  occurrences  affecting  the  standing 
or  usefulness  of  the  schools,  of  any  accommodations  or 
indulgences  they  may  have  granted  to  any  instructor,  or 
any  alterations  they  may  have  authorized  in  their  partic- 
ular school,  and  of  the  average  quarterly  attendance  of 
the  school  reported  on.  And,  at  each  quarterly  meeting, 
the  Chairman,  or  any  member  of  each  Sub-Committee 
who  may  be  present,  shall  be  called  upon  for  such  report ; 
and  in  case  of  omission  to  make  it,  the  Board  shall  pass 
a  vote,  enjoining  the  Sub-Committee  to  proceed  without 
delay  in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  and  shall  adjourn 
to  receive  their  report. 

Sect.  3.  The  Sub-Committee  shall  determine  on  the 
scholars  who  are  to  receive  the  medals  in  their  respective 
schools,  and  return  the  names  to  the  Secretary,  at  least 
four  days  previous  to  the  exhibition.  It  shall  also  be 
their  duty,  on  the  day  of  exhibition,  to  present  the  med- 
als. 

Sect.  4.  The  number  of  medals  and  certificates  of 
merit  to  be  awarded  in  each  school,  shall  be  based  upon 
the  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  school.  Each 
school  shall  be  entitled  to  one  medal  and  one  of  each  of 
the  Certificates  of  Merit  for  every  sixty  scholars  upon 
the  School  Register.  But,  in  any  school  where  the  num- 
ber of  scholars  in  the  first  class  is  comparatively  small, 
the  number  of  medals  awarded  shall  be  proportionably 
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less ;  and  it  shall  never  exceed  one-third  of  the  number 
of  candidates  examined.  In  any  school  where  there  are 
no  schohirs,  much  advanced  in  improvement,  no  medal 
shall  be  awarded. 

Sect.  5.  General  scholarship  and  good  conduct  shall 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  awarding  the  medals ;  and, 
in  order  that  a  just  assignment  may  be  made,  the  Sub- 
Committee  shall  critically  examine  the  candidates,  and 
inspect  the  class  bill. 

Sect.  6.  The  Sub-Committees  shall  give  their  advice 
to  the  instructors  on  any  emergency ;  and  take  cogni- 
zance of  any  difficulty  which  may  have  occurred  between 
the  instructors  and  parents  of  pupils,  or  between  the  in- 
structors themselves,  relative  to  the  government  or  in- 
struction of  the  school.  An  appeal  however  to  the  whole 
Board  is  not  hereby  denied  to  any  citizen   or  instructor. 

Sect.  T.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  any  school,  in  the 
place  of  either  of  the  instructors,  the  Sub-Committee  of 
the  school  may,  if  they  think  proper,  appoint  an  instruc- 
tor pro  tempore,  and  shall  give  notice  of  such  vacancy  to 
the  Board,  in  order  that  it  may  be  filled  by  election ;  and 
w.henever  instructors  are  nominated  to  any  of  the  Gram- 
mar Schools,  subject  to  the  usual  probation,  they  shall  be 
considered  entitled  to  the  usual  compensation,  to  com- 
mence with  the  time  of  their  entering  upon   their  duties. 

Sect.  8.  No  pupil  shall  be  admitted  to,  or  retained  in 
any  school,  except  that  for  the  Section  in  which  such 
pupil  resides,  without  the  written  consent  of  the  Sub- 
Committees,  both  of  the  school  to  which  the  pupil  be- 
longs, and  of  that  to  which  admission  is  sought ; — the 
latter  Committee  shall  report  the  case  to  the  Board  of 
School  Committee,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board,  with 
the  reasons  for  such  transfer,  and  if  the  action  of  the  Sub- 
Committees  is  not  confirmed  by  the  Board,  or  if  said  Re- 
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port  is  not  made  to  the  Board  at  said  meeting,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  master  or  masters  of  the  school,  into 
which  the  child  shall  have  been  admitted,  immediately  to 
discharge  said  pupil. 

Sect.  9.  The  Sub-Committee,  in  their  periodical  visi- 
tations of  the  schools,  shall  examine  into  the  condition  of 
the  school  houses,  and  yards  and  out  buildings  connected 
therewith,  and  the  result  of  such  examination  shall  be 
stated  in  their  quarterly  reports.  And  in  their  quarterly 
report  in  February,  they  shall  submit  an  estimate  of  the 
expenses,  except  for  fuel,  of  their  schools  for  the  current 
year. 

Sect.  10.  In  addition  to  these  specific  duties  of  the 
Sub-Committees  it  shall  be  their  duty,  generally,  to  make 
any  temporary  arrangement  which  they  may  find  neces- 
sary, relative  to  their  schools,  or  the  convenience  of  the 
instructors,  in  cases  not  provided  for  by  the  general  reg- 
ulations. 

Sect.  11.  All  the  official  acts  of  Sub-Committees 
shall  be  done  in  meetings  of  the  same,  duly  notified,  and 
shall,  in  every  instance,  be  expressive  of  the  sense  of  a 
majority  of  any  such  Committee,  and,  when  reported  to 
the  Board,  shall  be  submitted  in  writing. 

Sect.  12.  Although  the  interest  of  the  schools  de- 
mands Siih- Committees  of  the  Board,  each  member  shall 
consider  it  his  duty  to  watch  over  all  the  public  schools 
in  the  city,  to  attend  their  visitations,  exhibitions,  and 
examinations,  and  to  visit  them  at  other  times  accordine: 
to  his  ability. 

Sect.  13.  At  the  quarterly  ineeting  in  Februar}'-,  an 
examining  Committee  shall  be  appointed,  consisting  of 
nine  members,  for  the  English  Grammar  and  the  Writing 
Schools ;  which  Committee  shall  be  joined  by  as  many 
other  members  of  the  Board,  as  can  conveniently  attend. 
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This  Committee  shall,  in  May,  June  or  July,  visit  all  the 
above  described  schools  and  critically  examine  the  pupils 
of  all  the  classes  in  all  the  studies  prescribed  by  the  Regu- 
lations, in  order  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  schools ; 
and  shall  report  previously  to  the  annual  election  of  the 
Instructors ;  that  the  appointments  of  the  Board  on  that 
occasion  may  be  judiciously  made.  A  similar  annual  and 
critical  examination  shall  be  made  in  May,  June  or  July, 
of  the  Latin,  English  High,  and  Normal  Schools  by  the 
respective  Visiting  Committees  of  those  schools ;  and  a 
similar  report  for  the  same  purpose,  and  embracing  the 
same  objects,  shall  be  made  by  each  of  these  Committees, 
the  report  in  each  and  every  instance  shall  be  the  report 
of  a  majority  of  the  Committee,  and  all  the  Reports  of 
these  Committees,  after  they  shall  have  been  accepted, 
shall  be  printed  and  distributed  among  the  citizens  in 
sufficient  numbers,  to  give  at  least  one  copy  to  each  fam- 

iiy- 

Sect.  14.  Instruction  in  Music  shall  be  given  to  the 
first  and  second  classes  in  each  of  the  Grammar  Schools 
of  this  City,  in  addition  to  exercises  in  vocal  music,  in 
which  the  whole  school  may  take  a  part ;  there  shall  be 
two  lessons,  of  thirty  minutes  each,  to  each  school  every 
week ;  the  day  and  the  hour,  at  which  said  lessons  are 
given,  to  be  determined  by  the  Sub-Committee  of  each 
school. 

2.  The  Sub-Committee  shall  nominate  to  this  Board, 
for  confirmation,  some  suitably  qualified  person,  as  teach- 
er of  Music,  in*the  school,  of  which  said  Sub-Committee 
has  charge,  and  the  compensation  of  said  Teacher  of 
Music  shall  be  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  per 
annum  for  each  school ;  this  sum  to  include  the  consider- 
ation for  the  use  of  a  pianoforte,  which  instrument  each 
teacher  shall  provide  for  himself. 
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3.  Each  Music  Teacher  so  appointed,  shall  be  required 
to  mstYVLct  personalli/,  in  his  school,  except  when  prevent- 
ed by  sickness,  or  other  unavoidable  casualty. 

4.  The  musical  text-book  now  used  in  any  school, 
shall  be  continued  in  said  school  until  otherwise  ordered 
by  this  Board. 

5.  The  several  Sub-Committees  shall  make  the  char- 
acter, condition,  progress,  &c.,  of  musical  instruction  in 
their  several  schools  a  part  of  their  quarterly  reports. 

Sect.  15.  Whenever  it  is  proposed  to  build  or  alter 
any  school  house,  the  Sub-Committee  on  the  Erection, 
Alteration  and  Ventilation  of  School  Houses,  shall  send 
a  message  to  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Boston, 
respectfully  requesting  the  Committee  on  Public  Build- 
ings to  confer  with  them  respecting  such  construction  or 
alteration.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Sub-Com- 
mittee, early  in  the  month  of  January,  to  ascertain  and 
consider  all  applications  for  the  erection  of  new  school 
houses,  and  all  requisite  repairs  and  alterations,  and  to 
bring  such  wants  to  the  attention  of  the  City  Govern- 
ment in  season  to  be  incorporated  with  the  annual  appro- 
priation. It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  said  Committee  to 
exercise  a  general  supervision  over  the  warming  and  ven- 
tilation of  the  several  school  houses  throughout  the  year. 

Sect.  16.  Whenever  it  is  proposed  to  erect  or  alter 
any  School  House,  the  Sub-Committee  of  that  School  shall 
be  joined  with  the  Committee  on  the  Erection  of  School 
Houses,  and  together,  they  shall  constitute  the  Committee 
on  the  Erection,  Alteration,  and  Ventilation  of  such  school 
house. 

Sect.  17.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on 
Accounts  to  authorize  the  purchase  of  all  articles  for  the 
use  of  the  Schools  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  and;  with- 
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out  their  authority  and  approval,  no  expenditure  as  above 
shall  be  considered  valid. 

Sect.  18.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Book  Commit- 
tee to  give  early  notice  to  the  Board  of  any  application 
made  by  any  author  or  publisher,  to  introduce  any  new 
text-book  into  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  to  see  that  such 
author  or  publisher  furnish  every  member  of  the  Board 
with  a  copy  of  such  text-book  for  examination,  as  a  con- 
dition of  its  being  presented  to  them  for  acceptance  ;  and 
said  Committee  shall  fully  consider  such  application,  ex- 
amine thoroughly  such  text-book,  and  at  such  time  as 
they  may  be  prepared  within  three  months  from  the  date 
of  the  application,  they  shall  make  a  written  report  to 
the  Board,  setting  forth  the  reasons  for  or  against  the  in- 
troduction of  said  text-book  into  the  Public  Schools. 

Sect.  19.  Whenever  any  new  text-book  is  adopted 
by  the  Board,  to  the  exclusion  of  another  already  in  use, 
it  shall  be  on  the  condition  that  the  publisher  will  ex- 
change the  former  without  cost  to  those  pupils  who  may 
have  been  provided  with  the  latter  ;  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Book  Committee  to  see  that  this  condition  is 
fulfilled,  and  that  said  book  comes  into  use  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Public  Schools,  after  the  August  vaca- 
tion, at  which  time  only  shall  any  new  text-book  be  in- 
troduced. 

Sect.  20.  Whenever  any  proposition  is  submitted  to 
this  Board  to  extend  the  salary  of  any  teacher  beyond 
the  time  of  actual  service,  or  to  change  the  regular  salary 
of  a  teacher  in  any  way,  said  proposition  shall  not  be  act- 
ed upon  before  it  has  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Temporary  Instruction  ;  who  shall  report  in  writing,  such 
recommendations  as  they  may  deem  expedient  in  thq 
case. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Duties  of  the  Superintendent. 

The  office  of  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
the  City,  was  instituted  by  the  School  Committee,  in 
April,  1851,  after  conference  with  both  branches  of  the 
City  Government,  and  with  their  approval,  expressed  by 
an  appropriation  for  his  salary. 

To  this  office  the  following  rules  and  regulations  ap- 

Sect.  1.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  shall 
be  elected  annually  by  ballot,  at  the  quarterly  meeting 
of  the  Board  in  May,  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  of- 
fice on  the  first  day  of  June  next  ensuing.  At  the  same 
meeting  the  salary  of  said  Superintendent  shall  be  de- 
termined and  voted,  and  no  alteration  in  the  amount  of 
said  salary  shall  be  made  during  the  year  for  which  he  is 
elected. 

Sect.  2.  The  duties  of  the  Superintendent  shall  be 
the  following : 

1st.  He  shall  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  our 
school  system,  and  of  the  condition  of  the  schools,  and 
shall  keep  himself  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  in- 
struction and  discipline  in  other  places,  in  order  to  sug- 
gest appropriate  means  for  the  advancement  of  the  Public 
Schools  in  this  City. 

2d.  He  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,' exercise  a  personal 
supervision  over  all  the  schools,  visit  and  examine  each 
of  them  as  often  as  his  other  duties  will  permit,  and  dur- 
ing the  month  of  December  he  shall  present  to  the  Board 
an  annual  report  on  their  pondition^  and  shall  suggest  by 
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what  measures  their  efficiency  and  usefulness  may  be 
increased,  and  whether  by  any  means  the  expenses  of  our 
school  system  can  be  diminished  without  prejudice  to  its 
interests. 

3d.  He  shall  at  all  times  render  such  aid,  and  com- 
municate such  information  to  the  Sub-Committees  as  they 
may  require  of  him ;  and  he  shall  also  assist  in  the  an- 
nual examination  in  such  manner,  as  shall  be  desired  by 
the  annual  Examining  Committee. 

4th.  He  shall  make  investigations  as  to  the  number 
and  the  condition  of  the  children  in  the  City,  who  are 
not  receiving  the  benefits  offered  by  the  Public  Schools, 
and  as  far  as  is  practicable,  he  shall  find  out  the  reasons 
and  suggest  the  remedies. 

5th.  He  shall  consult  with  the  different  bodies  who 
have  control  in  the  building  and  altering  of  school  houses, 
and  with  those  through  whom,  either  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, the  school  money  is  expended,  that  there  may  result 
more  uniformity  in  their  plans  and  more  economy  in  their 
expenditure. 

6th.  He  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  School 
Committee  shall  prescribe,  or  from  time  to  time  direct. 
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CHAPTER  L 


Regulations  common  to  all  the  Public  Schools  under  the  im- 
mediate Sujjerintendence  of  the  School  Committee. 

Sect.  1.  The  instructors  shall  punctually  observe  the 
hours  appointed  for  opening  and  dismissing  the  schools ; 
and,  during  school  hours,  shall  faithfully  devote  them- 
selves to  the  public  service. 

Sect.  2.  The  morning  exercises  of  all  the  schools 
shall  commence  with  the  reading  of  the  scriptures,  in 
each  room  by  the  teacher  thereof,  and  the  Board  recom- 
mend that  the  reading  be  followed  with  prayer. 

Sect.  3.  Instruction  in  morals  shall  be  daily  given  in 
each  of  the  schools,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Rev.  Stat.  ch.  23,  §  7. 

Sect.  4.  In  the  relation  existing  between  the  instruct- 
ors, the  masters  shall  hold  priority  of  rank  ;  and  their 
direction  shall  be  followed  by  the  other  instructors,  in 
the  business  of  the  schools. 

Sect.  5.  Every  master  shall  keep  a  register  of  his 
school,  in  which  he  shall  record  the  names,  ages,  dates  of 
admission,  and  places  of  residence  of  his  scholars.     In 
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addition  to  this  register,  class-bills  shall  be  kept,  in  which 
shall  be  entered  the  daily  absence  of  the  scholars,  and 
such  notes  of  their  class  exercises,  as  may  exhibit  a  view 
of  their  advancement  and  standing. 

Sect.  6.  All  school  registers  and  other  books  for  rec- 
ords, as  well  as  all  blanks  for  monthly  reports  and  circu- 
lars required  in  the  several  schools,  shall  be  after  uniform 
patterns,  to  be  determined  by  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Schools,  to  whom  all  teachers  are  expected  to  apply 
whenever  such  articles  are  needed  by  them. 

Sect.  7.  The  master  shall  examine  the  pupils  under 
the  care  of  the  other  teachers  in  the  school,  as  often  as 
he  can,  consistently  with  proper  attention  to  those  whom 
he  has  immediately  in  charge. 

Sect.  8.  During  the  weeks  preceding  the  quarterly 
meetings  in  February  and  August,  the  masters  shall  make 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  semi-annual  returns  of  the 
number  of  pupils  belonging  to  their  schools,  comformably 
to  the  blanks  prepared  for  this  purpose. 

Sect.  9.  Each  master,  within  one  week  after  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  teacher,  shall  send  to  the  Secretary  of 
this  Board  the  full  name  of  such  teacher,  with  the  precise 
date  of  his  or  her  commencing  service  in  his  school  •  and 
if  the  person  appointed  has  previously  been  in  service  as 
teacher,  he  shall  state  where,  when  and  how  long  such 
service  was  rendered.  In  like  manner  he  shall  give  no- 
tice when  any  teacher  shall  have  relinquished  service  in 
his  school. 

Sect.  10.  The  instructors  shall  practice  such  disci- 
pline in  the  schools  as  would  be  exercised  by  a  kind,  ju- 
dicious parent  in  his  family ;  and  shall  avoid  corporal  pun- 
ishment in  all  cases  where  good  order  can  be  preserved 
by  milder  measures.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
several  masters  and  teachers  in  the  public  schools  in  the 
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immediate  charge  of  this  Board,  to  keep  a  record  of  all 
inflictions  of  corporal  punishment,  which  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  quarterly  examination  of  the  Sub-Commit- 
tees. By  "  corporal  punishment "  is  understood  all  in- 
flictions of  bodily  pain.  Said  record  shall  not  be  pre- 
served beyond  each  quarterly  examination. 

Sect.  11,  For  violent  or  pointed  opposition  to  his  au- 
thority, in  any  particular  instance,  a  master  may  exclude 
a  child  from  school,  for  the  time  being,  and  thereupon  he 
shall  inform  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the ,  measure,  and 
shall  apply  to  the  Sub-Committee  for  advice  and  direc- 
tion. 

Sect.  12.  When  the  example  of  any  pupil  is  very  in- 
jurious, and  in  all  cases  where  reformation  appears  hope- 
less, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  master,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Sub-Committee,  to  suspend  or  expel  such 
pupil  from  the  school.  But  any  child  under  this  public 
censure,  who  shall  have  expressed  to  the  master  his  re- 
gret for  his  folly  or  indiscretion,  as  openly  and  explicitly 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  may  require,  and  shall  have 
given  evidence  of  amendment,  shall,  with  the  previous 
consent  of  said  Committee,  be  reinstated  in  the  privileges 
of  the  school. 

Sect.  13.  To  promote  the  well-being  of  their  pupils, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  instructors,  as  far  as  is  practi- 
cable, to  exercise  a  general  inspection  over  them,  as  well 
out  of  school  as  within  its  walls ;  and  on  all  suitable  oc- 
casions to  inculcate  upon  them  the  principles  of  truth 
and  virtue. 

Sect.  14.  In  cases  of  difficulty  in  the  discharge  of 
their  official  duties,  or  when  they  may  desire  any  tempo- 
rary indulgence,  the  instructors  shall  apply  to  the  Sub- 
Committees  of  their  respective  schools  for  advice  and  di- 
rection. 
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Sect.  15.  Whenever  any  instructor  shall  be  absent 
from  school,  and  a  temporary  instructor  rendered  neces- 
sary, the  amount  required  for  said  substitution  shall  be 
withdrawn  from  the  salary  of  the  absentee ;  unless,  upon 
a  representation  of  the  case  by  petition,  and  a  report  on 
said  petition  from  the  Standing  Committee  on  Temporary 
Instruction,  the  Board  should  order  an  allowance  to  be 
made. 

Sect.  16.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  masters  to  give 
vigilant  attention  to  the  ventilation  and  temperature  of 
the  school  rooms.  A  regular  system  of  ventilation  shall 
be  practised,  as  well  in  winter  as  in  summer,  by  which 
the  air  in  the  rooms  shall  be  effectually  changed,  at  the 
end  of  each  school-session,  before  the  house  shall  be 
closed. 

Sect.  17.  The  masters,  ushers  and  teachers,  in  the 
Grammar  and  Writing  Schools,  shall  so  arrange  the  daily 
course  of  exercises  in  their  respective  classes,  that  every 
scholar  shall  have  daily  in  the  forenoon  and  afternoon 
some  kind  of  physical  or  gymnastic  exercise ;  this  exer- 
cise to  take  place,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  midway  be- 
tween the  commencement  of  the  session  and  recess,  and 
between  recess  and  the  end  of  the  session. 

Sect.  18.  In  assigning  lessons  to  be  studied  out  of 
school  hours,  the  instructors  shall  not  assign  a  larger  les- 
son daily  than  a  scholar  of  good  capacity  can  acquire  by 
an  hour's  study. 

Sect.  19.  The  masters  of  the  several  schools  shall 
prescribe  such  rules  for  the  use  of  the  yards  and  out- 
buildings connected  with  the  school  houses,  as  shall  in- 
sure their  being  kept  in  a  neat  and  proper  condition,  and 
shall  examine  them  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  for  such 
purpose,  and  they  shall  be  holden  responsible  for  any 
want  of  neatness  or  cleanliness  about  their  premises. 
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Sect,  20.  No  instructor  in  the  public  schools  shall  be 
allowed  to  keep  a  private  school  of  any  description  what- 
ever, or  to  attend  to  the  instruction  of  any  private  pupils, 
before  6  o'clock,  P.  M.,  except  on  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day afternoons,  nor  be  engaged  as  editor  of  any  newspa- 
per, or  of  any  religious  or  political  periodical. 

Sect.  21.  The  instructors  shall  not  award  medals  or 
other  prizes,  to  the  pupils  under  their  charge. 

Sect.  22.  No  subscription  or  contribution,  for  any 
purpose  whatever,  shall  be  introduced  into  any  public 
school. 

Sect.  23.  No  person  whatever  shall  read  to  the  pupils 
of  any  school,  or  post  upon  the  walls  of  any  school  build- 
ing or  fences  of  the  same,  any  advertisement.  Nor  shall 
any  agent  or  other  person  be  permitted  to  enter  any 
school,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  either  to  teacher  or 
pupil,  any  new  book  or  article  of  apparatus. 

Sect.  24.  The  books  used,  and  the  studies  pursued, 
in  all  the  public  schools,  shall  be  such,  and  such  only,  as 
may  be  authorized  by  the  Board. 

Sect.  25.  No  pupils  shall  be  allowed  to  retain  their 
connexion  with  any  of  the  public  schools,  unless  they  are 
furnished  with  the  books  and  utensils  regularly  required 
to  be  used  in  the  schools  respectively,  except  by  permis- 
sion of  the  Sub-Committee. 

Sect.  26.  In  cases  where  children  are  in  danger  of 
being  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  education,  by  reason 
of  inability  to  obtain  books,  through  the  poverty  or  neg- 
ligence of  parents  or  guardians,  the  Book  Committee  are 
authorized,  on  behalf  of  the  School  Committee,  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  statute  on  this  subject.  [Bev. 
Stat.  chap.  23,  §§  20,  21,  22.] 

Sect.  27.     Tardiness  shall  be  considered  a  violation  of 
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school  regulations,  and  shall  subject  delinquents  to  such 
penalty  as  the  nature  of  the  case  may  require. 

Sect.  28.  The  school  rooms  of  all  the  schools  shall 
be  opened,  and  the  teachers  expected  to  be  present,  both 
morning  and  afternoon,  fifteen  minutes  before  the  time 
prescribed  for  commencing  the  school. 

Sect.  29.  Pupils  shall  not  be  absent  from  school  ex- 
cept on  account  of  sickness,  or  other  urgent  reason. 

Sect.  30.  There  shall  be  a  recess  of  from  five  to  ten 
minutes  for  every  pupil  each  half  day. 

Sect.  31.  No  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  depart  be- 
fore the  appointed  time  for  closing  school,  except  in 
case  of  sickness  or  some  pressing  emergency ;  and  the 
teacher's  consent  must  first  be  obtained. 

Sect.  32.  No  pupil  shall  be  admitted  to  the  privi- 
leges of  one  school,  who  has  been  expelled  from  anoth- 
er, or  while  under  sentence  of  suspension,  unless  by  a 
vote  of  the  Board. 

Sect.  33.  No  child  whose  parent  or  guardian  has 
not  a  legal  residence  in  the  city  of  Boston,  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Public  Schools,  and  except  by  a  special 
vote  of  this  Board,  no  child  shall  be  retained  in  the 
Public  Schools  after  said  legal  residence  has  been 
changed  by  the  removal  of  the  child's  parents  or  guard- 
ian from  the  city.  No  child,  having  only  a  temporary 
residence  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the 
Public  Schools,  shall  be  allowed  to  attend  them. 

Sect.  34.  No  pupil  shall  be  admitted  into  any  of 
the  Public  Schools  without  a  certificate  from  a  physi- 
cian that  he  or  she  has  been  vaccinated  or  otherwise 
secured  against  the  smallpox,  but  this  certificate  shall 
not  be  required  of  pupils  who  go  from  one  public  school 
to  another. 

Sect.  35.     There  shall  be  annually  an  exhibition  of 
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the  Latin  School,  on  the  Saturday  preceding  the  third 
Wednesday  in  July;  an  exhibition  of  the  Normal 
School  on  the  Tuesday  preceding  the  third  Wednesday 
in  July  ;  and  an  exhibition  of  the  English  High  School 
on  the  Monday  preceding  the  last  Wednesday  in  July ; 
and,  on  the  day  succeeding  the  exhibition  of  the  En- 
glish High  School,  there  shall  be  an  exhibition  of  the 
several  Grammar  and  Writing  Schools ;  at  which  ex- 
hibitions the  medals  and  prizes  shall  be  conferred  upon 
the  pupils.  The  hours  for  the  exhibitions  of  the  seve- 
ral schools  shall  be  arranged  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board. 

Sect.  36.  The  following  holydays  and  vacations 
shall  be  granted  to  the  schools,  viz : — every  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  afternoon,  throughout  the  year;  Christ- 
mas day,  May  day,  and  Fast  day ;  Artillery  Election  ; 
Thanksgiving  week ;  the  Fourth  of  July ;  one  week 
commencing  on  the  Monday  preceding  the  last  Wed- 
nesday in  May ;  seven  w^eks  after  the  exhibition  of  the 
Latin  School  in  July  to  said  Latin  School ;  the  remain- 
der of  the  week  after  the  exhibition  of  the  English 
High  School,  in  July,  and  the  six  succeeding  weeks  to 
said  English  High  School ;  the  remainder  of  the  week 
after  the  exhibition  of  the  Normal  School,  and  the  six 
succeeding  wrecks  to  said  Normal  School ;  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week  after  the  exhibition  of  the  Gram- 
mar and  Writing  Schools,  in  July,  to  the  first  Monday 
in  September,  to  said  Grammar  and  Writing  Schools  ; 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  is  authorized  to  suspend 
the  schools  on  such  public  occasions  as  he  may  think 
proper,  not  exceeding  three  days  in  the  year.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  holydays  the  Latin  and  English  High 
Schools  shall  be  entitled  to  the  two  days  of  public  ex- 
hibition at  Harvard  University.  No  other  holydays 
shall  be  allowed  except  by  special  vote  of  the  Board. 
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CHAPTER  11.       - 

Regulations  of  the  Granunar  and  Writing  Schools. 

Sect.  1.     These  schools  are  the   second  in   order  in 
the  system  of  public  education  established  in  this  city. 


The  following  are 

their  names, 

situation,  and  date  of 

establishment. 

Name. 

Location. 

Estah'd 

I— Eliot  School, 

North  Bennet  St. 

Eor  Boys,    -     -    - 

-    1713 

2— Franklin  School, 

Washington  St. 

For  Girls,    -    -    - 

-     17S5 

3—Mayhew  School, 

Hawkins  St. 

For  Boys,    -    -    - 

-     1803 

4 — Ha  ices  School, 

South  Boston, 

For  Boys,    -    -    - 

-     1811 

5— Smith  School, 

Belknap  St. 

For  Boys  and  Girls, 

-     1812 

6 — Boijhton  School, 

Fort  Hill, 

For  Boys  and  Girls, 

-     1819 

7 — Bowdoin  School, 

Myrtle  St. 

For  Girls,    -    -     - 

-     1821 

8 — Hancock  School, 

Richmond  Place, 

For  Girls,     .     -    • 

-     1822 

9— Wells  School, 

McLean  St. 

For  Girls,    -    -     - 

-     1833 

10 — Johnson  School, 

Tremont  St. 

For  Girls,     -    -    - 

-     1836 

U—Winthrop  School, 

East  St. 

For  Girls,    -     -    - 

-     1836 

12 — Lyman  School, 

East  Boston, 

For  Boys  and  Girls. 

-     1837 

13— Mather  School, 

South  Boston, 

For  Boys  and  Girls, 

-     1843 

14 — Brimmer  School, 

Common  St. 

For  Boys,     -     •    - 

-     1844 

15— Phillips  School, 

W.  Centre  St. 

For  Boys,     -     -     - 

■     1844 

\6—Du-if/ht  School, 

Concord  St. 

For  Boys  and  Girls. 

-     1844 

17 — Qaincy  School, 

'i  yler  St. 

For  Boys,     -    -    - 

-     1847 

\8—BigeloiV  School, 

South  Boston, 

For  Girls,     -    -     - 

-     1849 

19— Chapman  School, 

East  Boston, 

For  Boys  and  Girls, 

-     1849 

Sect.  2.  In  these  schools  are  taught  the  common 
branches  of  an  English  education.  They  are  organized 
on  three  different  plans. 

First  Plan.  In  the  Boylston,  and  the  Wells  Schools, 
there  are  two  halls,  occupied  by  two  departments,  one 
of  which  is  a  Grammar,  and  the  other  a  Writing  School. 
The  pupils  are  organized  in  two  divisions.  While  one 
division   attends  the  Grammar,  the  other  attends  the 
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Writing  School.  Thus  the  two  departments  exchange 
pupils  half-daily.  In  the  Grammar  department,  the 
pupils  are  taught  chiefly  Spelling,  Reading,  English 
Grammar,  Geography,  and  History ;  and  in  the  Writing 
department,  AVriting,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Natural 
Philosophy,  and  Drawing. 

Second  Plan.  In  the  Lyman,  Dwight  and  Chapman 
School  houses,  there  are  two  schools,  entirely  distinct, 
each  under  the  control  of  separate  instructors. 

Third  Plan.  The  Bigelow,  Brimmer,  Bowdoin,  Eliot, 
Franklin,  Hancock,  Hawes,  Mather,  Mayhew,  Phillips, 
Quincy,  Smith,  and  Winthrop  Schools,  are  each  under 
the  charge  of  one  head  master,  who  has  the  direction 
of  the  whole  course  of  education. 

In  the  schools  on  the  first  plan,  for  boys  exclusively, 
each  department  shall  be  instructed  by  a  master,  an 
usher,  and  a  female  assistant.  In  the  schools  on  the 
first  plan,  for  girls  exclusively,  each  department  shall 
be  instructed  by  a  master  and  three  female  assistants. 
In  the  mixed  schools  on  the  first  plan,  each  department 
shall  be  instructed  either  by  a  master,  an  usher,  and 
one  female  assistant,  or  by  a  master  and  three  female 
assistants,  at  the  option  of  the  Sub-Committee. 

In  the  schools  on  the  second  plan,  each  department 
shall  be  instructed  by  a  master  and  three  female  assist- 
ants, or  by  a  master,  usher,  and  one  female  assistant. 

The  schools  on  the  third  plan  shall  each  be  instruct- 
ed by  a  master,  a  sub-master,  an  usher,  and  three  female 
assistants. 

Any  existing  exceptions  or  alterations  in  the  forego- 
ing organization,  authorized  by  special  votes  of  the 
Board,  shall  remain  until  otherwise  ordered. 

Sect.  3.  Each  school  or  department  shall  be  allowed 
a  teacher  for  every  sixty  pupils  on  the  register,  and  an 
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additional  female  assistant  may  be  appointed  whenever 
there  are  thirty  scholars  above  the  complement  for  the 
teachers  already  in  the  school  department ;  and  when- 
ever the  number  of  pupils  on  the  register  shall  be  re- 
duced to  thirty  less  than  such  complement,  one  female 
assistant  shall  be  removed  from  such  school  or  depart- 
ment. 

Sect.  4.  Any  pupil  may  be  admitted  into  the  Gram- 
mar and  Writing  Schools,  who,  on  examination  by  the 
master,  or  either  of  his  assistants,  shall  be  found  able 
to  read  at  first  sight,  easy  i^rose  ;  to  spell  common  words 
of  one  or  two  syllables ;  to  distinguish  and  name  the 
marks  of  punctuation  ;  to  perform  mentally  such  sim- 
ple questions  in  addition,  subtraction  and  division,  as 
are  found  in  Part  First  of  Emerson's  North  American 
Arithmetic ;  to  answer  readily  to  any  proposed  combi- 
nation of  the  Multiplication  Table,  in  which  neither 
factor  exceeds  ten  ;  to  read  and  write  Arabic  numbers 
containing  three  figures,  and  the  Roman  numerals  as 
far  as  the  sign  for  one  hundred ;  and  to  enunciate,  clear- 
ly and  accurately,  the  elementary  sounds  of  our  lan- 
guage. And  no  pupil  who  does  not  possess  these  qual- 
ifications, shall  be  admitted  into  any  Grammar  School, 
except  by  special  permit  of  the  Sub-Committee. 

Sect.  5.  In  case  any  applicant  shall  be  rejected  by 
the  master,  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  Sub-Commit- 
tee of  the  School. 

Sect.  6.  Pupils  from  the  Primary  Schools  can  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Grammar  Schools  only  on  the  first  Mon- 
days of  September  and  Marph,  and  all  other  pupils 
shall  be  admitted  only  on  the  first  Mondays  of  the  cal- 
endar months ;  provided,  however,  that  transfers  from 
one  Grammar  School  to  another  may  be  made  at  any 
time,  and  that  the  Sub-Committee  shall  have  discretion- 
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ary  power  to  admit  pupils,  possessing  the  necessary 
qualifications,  at  other  times  than  those  mentioned. 
This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  children  coming  from  the 
Intermediate  Schools. 

Sect.  7.  Every  pupil  who  shall  be  transferred  from 
one  School  to  another,  shall  be  the  bearer  of  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  master  or  masters  of  the  school  which  he 
leaves,  expressing  his  standing  and  character,  which 
shall  be  demanded  of  him,  as  a  condition  of  his  admis- 
sion, by  the  master  to  whci^n  he  applies  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  this  case  no  examination  of  qualifications 
shall  be  required. 

Sect.  8.  Boys  ,shall  not  be  permitted  to  retain  their 
places  in  these  schools  beyond  the  day  of  the  next  an- 
nual exhibition,  after  they  shall  have  arrived  at  fourteen 
years  of  age,  unless  by  special  leave  of  the  Sub-Com- 
mittee. Girls  shall  be  allowed  to  attend  these  schools 
until  the  next  annual  exhibition,  after  they  shall  have 
arrived  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 

Sect.  9.  If  in  the  schools  under  their  charge  there 
are  any  pupils  who  are  incorrigibly,  or  habitually  truant, 
the  masters  on  the  first  Monday  of  each  month  shall 
report  to  the  Mayor  their  names,  their  residences  and 
the  names  of  their  parents  when  known.* 

*  STATUTES  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 
Act  of  1850.     Chapter  294. 

Sect.  I.  Each  of  the  several  cities  and  towns,  in  this  Commonwealth,  is  au- 
thorized and  empowered  to  make  all  needful  provisions  and  arrangements  con- 
cerning habitual  truants,  and  children  not  attending  school,  without  any  regular 
and  lawful  occupation,  growing  up  ii;  ignorance,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fif- 
teen years ;  and  also  all  such  ordinances  and  by-laws,  respecting  such  children,  as 
shall  be  deemed  most  conducive  to  their  welfare,  and  the  good  order  of  such  city 
or  town  ;  and  there  shall  be  annexed  to  such  ordinances,  suitable  penalties,  not 
exceeding  for  any  one  breach,  a  fine  of  twenty  dollars :  provided,  that  such  ordi- 
nances and  by-laws  shall  be  approved  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the 
County,  and  shall  not  be  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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Sect.  10.  Pupils  in  tlie  schools  on  the  first  plan 
shall  attend  equally  in  both  depailock  on  aa^_p?s  spe- 
cially permitted  by  the  Sub-Commit'-ment,  renders  it^er- 
ally  or  exclusively  in  one.  afternoon  sessi' 

T  a  record  of  t. 

Sect.  2.  The  several  cities  and  towns,  availing  themse  ,'  /}  a  qV"^ 
of  this  act,  shall  appoint,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  said  town,  r  b    '      ihe 

mayor  and  aldermen  of  said  cities,  three  or  more  persons,  who\  ■Commit'^  au- 
thorized to  make  the  complaints,  in  every  case  of  violation  of  s»  |l,p  ^liuces  or 
by  laws,  to  the  justice  of  the  peace,  or  other  judicial  officer,  who,  x  ordinan. 

ces,  shall  have  jurisdiction  in  the  matter,  which  persons,  thus  appointed,  shall 
alone  have  authority  to  carry  into  execution  the  judgments  of  said  justices  of  the 
peace  or  other  judicial  officer. 

Sect.  3  The  said  justices  of  the  peace,  or  other  judicial  officers,  shall,  in  all 
cases,  at  their  discretion,  in  place  of  the  fine  aforesaid,  be  authorized  to  order  chil- 
dren,  proved  before  them  to  be  growing  up  in  truancy,  and  without  the  benefit  of 
the  education  provided  for  them  by  law,  to  be  placed  for  the  periods  of  time  as 
they  may  judge  expedient,  in  such  institutions  of  instruction,  or  houses  of  refor- 
mation, or  other  suitable  situation,  as  may  be  assigned  or  provided  for  the  purpose, 
under  the  authority  conveyed  by  the  first  section,  in  each  city  or  town  availing  it- 
self of  the  powers  herein  granted. 

Act  of  1852.     Chapter  283. 

Sect.  1.  Any  minor  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fifteen  years,  convicted  under 
the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  "  an  act  concerning  truant  children  and  absentees 
from  school,"  passed  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty,  of  being  an 
habitual  truant,  or  of  not  attending  school,  or  of  being  without  any  regular  and 
lawful  occupation,  or  growing  up  in  ignorance,  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  justice 
of  the  peace  or  judicial  officer  having  jurisdiction  of  the  case,  instead  of  the  fine 
mentioned  in  the  first  section  of  said  act,  be  committed  to  any  such  institution  of 
instruction,  house  of  reformation,  or  suitable  situation,  as  may  be  provided  for  the 
purpose  under  the  authority  given  in  said  first  section,  for  such  time  as  such  justice 
or  judicial  officer  may  determine,  not  exceeding  one  year. 

Sect.  2.  Any  minor  convicted  of  either  of  said  offences,  and  sentenced  to  pay 
a  fine  as  provided  in  the  first  section  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  in  addition,  may, 
in  default  of  payment  thereof,  be  committed  to  said  institution  of  instruction^ 
house  of  reformation,  or  suitable  situation  provided  as  aforesaid,  or  to  the  county 
jail,  as  provided  in  case  of  non-payment  of  other  fines.  And  upon  proof  that  said 
minor  is  unable  to  pay  said  fine,  and  has  no  parent,  guardian,  or  person  chargeable 
with  his  support,  able  to  pay  the  same,  he  may  be  discharged  by  said  justice  or  ju- 
dicial officer,  whenever  he  shall  see  fit. 

Sect.  3.  If  any  person  so  convicted  be  not  discharged  as  aforesaid,  he  shall  be 
discharged  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  third  section  of  the  one  hundred  and 
forty-fifth  chapter  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Sect.  4.  The  powers  of  the  justice  of  the  peace  or  judicial  officer,  under  this 
act  and  the  act  to  which  this  is  in  addition,  in  all  unfinished  cases  shall  continue 
under  any  reappointment  to  the  same  office,  provided  there  be  no  interval  between 
t  he  exoiration  amA  reappointment  to  said  office. 
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Sect.  1  ]  "^  rst  Monday  in  May,  to  the  first  Monday  in 
gj.g.^><?lcfions,  at  Ot,"s  for  keeping  the  schools  in  the  morning, 
■ji  rule  shall  not  'IV-  '  ''^"^^  ^^o"!  ^^^^  first  Monday  in  Octo- 
"/  T    .     oi      ^n  ^J^'^}^  ii'om  9  to  12.     From  tlie  first  Mon-    ' 

^^termecliate  feciia  Monday  in  October,  the  hours  for  keeping    : 
■\  Sect.  7.      Eyct'*^^"'  ""'^^^^  ^^  f^^^^  2  o'clock  until  5  ;  and  from 
[     q^  \       ]  I     ^   October,  to  the  first  Monday  in  April, /rora    ^ 

y 

'from  the  ^  — 

.  Sect,  expie  third  section  of  the  act  entitled  "  an  act  concerning  truant  cliil- 
dren  and  .  .i  ,.tees  from  school,"  passed  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifty,  is  hereby  repealed. 

^c<o/ 1852.     Chapter  2iO. 

Sect.  1.  Every  person  who  shall  have  any  child  under  his  control  between  the 
ages  of«  eight  and  fourteen  years,  shall  send  such  child  to  some  public  school  with- 
in the  town  or  city  in  which  he  resides,  during  at  least  twelve  weeks,  if  the  public 
schools  within  such  town  or  city  shall  be  so  long  kept,  in  each 'and  every  year 
during  which  such  child  shall  be  under  his  control,  six  weeks  of  which  shall  be 
consecutive. 

Sect.  2.  Every  person  who  shall  violate  the  provisions  of  the  first  section  of 
this  act  shall  forfeit,  to  the  use  of  such  town  or  city,  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty 
dollars,  to  be  recovered  by  complaint  or  indictment. 

Sect.  .3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  school  committee  in  the  several  towns  or 
cities  to  inquire  into  all  cases  of  violation  of  the  first  section  of  this  act,  and  to  as- 
certain of  the  persons  violating  the  same  the  reasons,  if  any,  for  such  violation, 
and  they  shall  report  such  cases,  together  with  such  reasons,  if  any,  to  the  town  or 
city,  in  their  annual  report;  but  they  shall  not  report  any  cases  such  as  are  pro- 
vided for  by  the  fourth  section  of  this  act. 

Sect.  4.  If,  upon  inquiry  by  the  school  committee,  it  shall  appear,  or  if,  upon 
the  trial  of  any  complaint  or  indictment  under  this  act,  it  shall  appear  that  such 
child  has  attended  some  school  not  in  the  town  or  city  in  which  he  resides,  for  the 
time  required  by  this  act,  or  has  been  otherwise  furnished  with  the  means  of  edu- 
cation for  a  like  period  of  time,  or  has  already  acquired  those  branches  of  learning 
which  are  taught  in  common  schools,  or  if  it  shall  appear  that  his  bodily  or  mental 
condition  has  been  such  as  to  prevent  his  attendance  at  school,  or  his  acquisition 
of  learning  for  such  a  period  of  time,  or  that  the  person  having  the  control  of  such 
child  is  not  able,  by  reason  of  poverty,  to  send  such  child  to  school,  or  to  furnish 
him  with  the  means  of  education,  then  such  person  shall  be  held  not  to  have  vio- 
lated the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sect.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  of  the  town  or  city  to  prosecute 
all  violations  of  this  act. 

OEDINANCE    OF    THE    CITY. 

Sect.  1.  The  City  of  Boston  hereby  adopts  the  two  hundred  ninety  fourth 
chapter  of  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  for  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  entitled  "An  Act  concerning  Truant  children,  and  absentees  from 
school." 
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Sect.  12.  The  masters  of  the  Grammar  Schools  for 
Girls  may  keep  school  till  07ie  o'clock  on  days  when 
the  weather  is  such  as,  in  their  judgment,  renders  it  ex- 
pedient ;  and  may  dispense  with  the  afternoon  session 
on  those  days.  And  they  shall  keep  a  record  of  the 
days,  on  which  they  have  exercised  this  privilege,  and 
shall  report  the  same  quarterly  to  the  Sul -Committees 
of  their  respective  schools,  who  shall  insert  the  days  in 
their  Quarterly  Reports  to  this  Board. 

Sect.  13,  The  recess  in  all  the  schools  shall  take 
place  as  nearly  as  may  be  at  the  expiration  of  one-half 
of  each  school  session,  but  in  schools  where  there  are 
two  departments,  there  shall  be  an  interval  of  fifteen 
minutes  between  the  times  of  recess  of  the  departments. 

Sect.  14.  The  order  of  attendance  in  the  schools  on 
the  first  plan,  where  both  sexes  attend,  shall  be  as  fol- 
lows : — On  the  first  week  after  the  summer  vacation, 
the  boys  shall  attend  the  Grammar  School  and  the  girls 
the  Writing  School  in  the  morning ;  and  the  boys  shall 
attend  the  Writing  School  and  the  girls  the  Grammar 
School  in  the  afternoon.  The  week  following  the  or- 
der shall  be  reversed,  and  this  alternation  shall  continue 
through  the  year;  the  weeks  of  vacation  not  being 
counted. 

Sect.  2.  Any  of  the  persons  described  in  the  first  section  of  said  act,  upon 
conviction  of  any  offence  therein  described,  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceed- 
ing twenty  dollars  :  and  the  senior  justice  by  appointment,  of  the  police  court,  shall 
have  jurisdiction  of  the  offences  set  forth  in  said  act. 

Sect.  3.  The  house  for  the  employment  and  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders 
is  hereby  assigned  and  provided  as  the  institution  of  instruction,  house  of  refor- 
mation or  suitable  situation,  mentioned  in  the  third  section  of  this  act.  [Passed 
October  21,  1850] 

This  Ordinance  was  presented  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  county  of 
Suffolk,  at  the  October  Term,  1850,  and  was  approved  by  the  Court.  And  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  city,  held  on  the  thirty-first  day  of 
January,  1851,  three  oflBcers  were  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  second  section 
of  the  statute,  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  all  cases  of  truancy  reported  to  the 
Mayor  by  the  masters  or  Sub- Committees  of  the  several  schools. 
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Sect.  15.  Each  school  or  department  of  a  school 
shall  be  divided  into  four  classes.  Each  class  shall  be 
divided  into  two  or  more  sections,  each  of  which  sec- 
tions shall  pursue  the  studies,  and  use  the  text-books 
assigned  to  its  class  ;  but  whenever  it  shall  appear  that 
a  section  of  a  lower  class  has  in  any  particular  branch 
of  study  made  the  attainment  requisite  for  promotion 
to  a  higher  class,  at  a  period  earlier  than  the  regular 
time  for  general  promotion,  then  such  section  may  at 
the  discretion  of  the  master,  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  Sub-Committee,  enter  upon  the  study  of  one  of  the 
text-books  prescribed  for  the  next  higher  class. 

Sect.  16.  The  books  and  exercises  of  the  several 
classes  in  the  boys'  schools  shall  be  as  follows : 

Class  4.  No.  1.  Swan's  Spelling  Book.  2.  Swan's 
Primary  Reader.  3.  Writing  in  Books,  on  Root's, 
Northend's,  Badlam's,  or  Winchester's  system.  4.  Green- 
leaf's  Mental  Arithmetic ;  the  edition  heretofore  used. 

Class  3.  No.  1.  Swan's  Spelling  Booki  2.  Swan's 
Grammar  School  Reader.  3.  Writing,  as  in  fourth 
class.  4.  North  American  Arithmetic,  Part  Second. 
5.  Parley's  First  Book  of  History,  combined  with 
Geography,  to  be  used  chiefly  as  a  reading  book,  and 
the  medium  of  oral  instruction  in  Geography. 

Class  2.  No.  1.  Spelling  from  the  Reading  Lesson. 
2.  Tower  and  Walker's  Reader.  3.  Writing  in  the 
Boston  School  writing  books,  with  written  or  engraved 
copies.  4.  North  American  Arithmetic,  Part  Second. 
5.  Mitchell's  School  Geography,  Atlas,  and  questions 
with  exercises  in  Map  Drawing  on  the  blackboard  and 
otherwise.  6.  Bullions'  Analytical  and  Practical  Gram- 
mar. 7.  Exercises  in  Composition  and  Declamation. 
8.  Exercises  in  Drawing.     9.  Worcester's  Dictionary. 

Class  X.  No.  1.  Spelling  fi-om  the  Reading  Lesson. 
2.  Reading  in  American  First  Class  Book.     3.  Writ- 
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ing.  4.  North  American  Arithmetic,  Part  Third.  5. 
Mitchell's  Geography,  Atlas,  and  Questions,  with  exer- 
cises in  Map  Drawing  on  the  blackboard  and  other- 
wise. 6.  Bullions'  Analytical  and  Practical  Grammar. 
7.  Exercises  in  Composition  and  Declamation.  8  Ex- 
ercises in  Drawing.  9.  Worcester's  Dictionary.  10. 
Robinson's  Book  Keeping.  11.  Worcester's  History. 
12.  Hall's  Manual  of  Morals — a  Monday-morning  les- 
son, with  oral  instruction.  13.  Instruction  in  Natural 
Philosophy,  using  Parker's  Compendium  of  Natural 
and  Experimental  Philosophy  or  Olmsted's  Rudiments 
of  Natural  Philosophy,  as  a  text-book,  with  the  Phi- 
losophical Apparatus  provided  for  the  schools,  shall  be 
given  by  the  master,  to  such  portions  of  the  first  class 
as  can  attend  thereto,  without  neglect  of  the  foregoing 
course  of  studies. 

Sect.  17.  The  books  and  exercises  for  the  several 
classes  of  the  girls'  schools,  shall  be  as  follows : — 

Class  4.  No.  1.  Swan's  Spelling  Book.  2.  Tow- 
er's Gradual  Reader.  3.  Writing  in  Books,  on  Root's, 
Northend's,  Badlam's,  or  Winchester's  system.  4. 
Greenleaf  s  Mental  Arithmetic,  the  edition  heretofore 
used. 

Class  3.  No.  1.  Swan's  Spelling  Book.  2.  Rus- 
sell's Sequel  to  the  Primary  Reader.  3.  Writing,  as 
in  fourth  class.  4.  North  American  Arithmetic,  Part 
Second  5.  Parley's  First  Book  of  History,  combined 
.  with  Geography,  to  be  used  chiefly  as  a  reading  book, 
and  as  a  medium  of  oral  instruction  in  Geography. 

Class  2.  No.  1.  Spelling  from  Reading  Lesson, 
2.  Tower  and  Walker's  Reader.  3.  Writing  in  Boston 
school  writing  books,  with  written  or  engraved  copies. 
4.  North  American  Arithmetic,  Part  Second.  5.  Mitch- 
ell's Geography,  Atlas  and  Questions  with  exercises  in 
Map  Drawing  upon  the  blackboard  and  otherwise.     6, 
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Bullions'  Analytical  and  Practical  Grammar.  7.  Ex- 
ercises in  Composition.  8.  Exercises  in  Drawing.  9. 
Worcester's  Dictionary. 

Class  1.  No.  1.  (Spelling  from  reading  lesson.  2. 
Reading  in  American  First  Class  Book.  3.  Writing. 
4.  North  American  Arithmetic,  Part  Third,  or  Robin- 
soil's  American  Arithmetic.  5.  Mitchell's  Geography, 
Atlas,  and  Questions,  with  exercises  in  Map  Drawing 
on  the  blackboard  and  otherwise.  6.  Bullions'  Ana- 
lytical and  Practical  Grammar.  7.  Exercises  in  Com- 
position. 8.  Exercises  in  Drawing.  9.  Worcester's 
Dictionary.  10.  Robinson's  Book  Keeping.  11.  Wor- 
cester's History.  12.  Hall's  Manual  of  Morals — a 
Monday-morning  lesson,  with  oral  instruction.  13.  In- 
struction in  Natural  Philosophy,  using  Parker's  Com- 
pendium of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy  or 
Olmsted's  Rudiments  of  Natural  Philosophy  as  a  text- 
book, with  the  Philosophical  Apparatus  provided  for 
the  schools,  shall  be  given  by  the  master  to  such  por- 
tions of  the  first  class  as  can  attend  thereto,  without 
neglect  of  the  foregoing  course  of  studies  ;  and  on  the 
same  condition  the  following  exercises  and  studies  are 
permitted  in  the  girls'  schools,  under  the  direction  of 
the  masters  and  Sub-Committees,  to  be  taken  up  in  the 
order  arranged,  as  follows,  and  in  no  other. 

1.  Jarvis's  Practical  Physiology. 

2.  Smellie's  Philosophy  of  Natural  History. 

3.  Sherwin's  School  Algebra. 

4.  Tillinghast's  Plane  Geometry. 

Sect.  18.  In  those  schools  which  are  still  organized 
in  two  departments,  the  foregoing  course  of  studies 
shall  be  divided  between  them  as  follows :  in  the  Gram- 
mar Department  shall  be  taught  Spelling,  Reading, 
Geography,  Grammar,  Composition  and  Declamation, 
History,  and  of  the  allowed  Studies,  Physiology,  Phi- 
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losopliy  of  Natural  History.  In  the  Writing  Depart- 
ment shall  be  taught  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Book  Keep- 
ing, Drawing,  and  of  the  allowed  studies,  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, Algebra  and  Geometry. 

Sect.  19.  Colburn's  Mental  Arithmetic  and  F.  A. 
Adams's  Arithmetic,  in  two  parts,  may  be  used  in  any 
school  for  occasional  exercises,  but  not  to  the  neglect 
of  any  of  the  prescribed  studies  or  text-books  ;  and  the 
masters  shall  prohibit  the  use  of  keys  to  Arithmetic  or 
Algebra  by  their  pupils. 

Sect.  20.  The  Book  Committee  in  connection  with 
the  Sub-Committees,  may  furnish  each  school  with 
Green's  Chart  of  Sentences,  one  or  more  sets  of  Pel- 
ton's  Outline  Maps,  Fowle's  large  map  of  Massachusetts, 
Loring's  twelve  inch  Terrestrial  Globe,  on  a  metal  stand, 
and  a  set  of  Wightman's  Philosophical  Apparatus,  in 
conformity  with  a  list  and  schedule,  adopted  May  19th, 
1847. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Regulations  of  the  Smith  School. 

Sect.  1.  This  school  is  situated  in  Belknap  street. 
It  was  instituted  in  1812,  and  designed  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  colored  chiklren  of  both  sexes.  The  expenses  of 
the  school  are  defrayed  in  part  by  the  income  of  a  legacy 
from  the  late  Abiel  Smith,  Esq. 

Sect.  2.  The  colored  population  in  the  City  not  being 
sufficiently  numerous  to  require  more  than  one  school,  it 
has  been  thought  proper  to  provide  in  this,  the  means  of 
instruction  in  all  the  branches  of  learning,  which  are 
taught  in  the  several  orders  of  schools  for  white  children. 
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Sect.  3.  The  instructor  in  this  school  shall  be  a  mas- 
ter who  shall  have  been  educated  at  some  respectable 
college,  with  as  many  assistants  as  the  Sub-Committee  of 
the  School  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  shall  deem 
necessary. 

Sect.  4.  The  text-books  shall  be  the  same  as  are 
used  in  the  other  public  schools,  except  when  the  Sub- 
Committee  shall  otherwise  direct ;  and  the  division  of  the 
school  into  classes,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  studies, 
shall  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  master,  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  Sub-Committee.  No  pupil,  however,  shall 
be  permitted  to  begin  the  studies  pursued  in  the  Latin  or 
High  School,  until  he  is  well  versed  in  the  studies  pur- 
sued in  the  Grammar  and  Writing  Schools. 

Sect.  5.  At  the  exhibition  in  July,  such  rewards  shall 
be  bestowed  upon  the  more  deserving  pupils  as  the  Sub- 
Committee  may  judge  proper. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Regulations  of  the  City  Normal  School. 

Sect.  1.  This  school  is  situated  in  Mason  street,  in 
the  same  building  with  the  City  Librar3^  It  was  insti- 
tuted in  1852,  with  the  design  of  furnishing  to  those 
pupils  who  have  passed  through  the  usual  course  of  study 
at  the  Grammar  Schools  for  girls,  and  at  other  girls' 
schools  in  this  city,  an  opportunity  of  qualifying  them- 
selves in  the  best  manner  for  the  duties  of  teachers. 

Sect.  2.  The  course  of  study  and  instruction  com- 
prises a  thorough  review  of  all  the  studies  taught  in  the 
Grammar  Schools,  with  the  addition  of  such  collateral 
branches  as  are  important  for  the  explanation  and  illus- 
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tration  of  those  studies.  Such  of  the  more  useful  and 
higher  studies  as  it  may  be  found  expedient  to  add  to  the 
course,  may  be  from  time  to  time  introduced,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Sub-Committee.  The  design  is  to  give 
the  pupil  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  details  of 
the  various  branches,  and  at  the  same  time  an  enlarged 
and  comprehensive  view  of  the  principles  involved  in 
each,  and  its  relation  to  other  departments  of  knowledge. 

Sect.  3.  The  aim  of  the  whole  course  is  to  fit  the 
pupils  for  the  practical  duties  of  teachers,  by  making 
them  familiar  with  all  the  most  approved  methods  of 
teaching,  and  by  giving  them  such  command  of  the 
knowledge  they  have  acquired,  and  such  facility  in  im- 
parting it,  as  shall  enable  them  to  originate  methods  of 
their  own,  and  to  apply  them  successfully  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  those  who  may  afterwards  come  under  their  care. 

Sect.  4.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  course  of  study, 
lectures  on  the  various  branches  shall  be  given  by  the 
instructors  and  by  other  qualified  persons,  and  a  library 
of  books  of  reference,  with  charts,  mathematical  and  phi- 
losophical apparatus,  and  other  useful  aids  to  illustration, 
shall  be  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  schook  Instruction 
in  music  and  drawing  forms  a  part  of  the  regular  exer- 
cises of  the  school.  A  favorable  influence  is  intended  to 
be  exerted  upon  the  moral  character,  the  general  deport- 
ment, and  the  physical  health  of  the  pupils,  as  well  as 
upon  their  intellectual  progress. 

Sect.  5.  The  school  is  divided  into  two  departments, 
viz.  a  Normal  department,  containing  those  pupils  who 
are  preparing  themselves  for  the  duties  of  teachers,  and 
a  Model  school  composed  of  pupils  of  the  age  and  qual- 
ifications of  those  in  the  third  and  fourth  classes  of  the 
Grammar  Schools.  The  pupils  of  the  Normal  department 
are  required  to  assist  frequently  in  the  Model  School,  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  practical  experience  in  the  ap- 
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plication  of  correct  principles  of  instruction  and  disci- 
pline, under  the  direction  of  skilful  teachers.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  regulations  of  this  school,  in  addition  to 
those  common  to  all  the  schools. 

Sect.  6.  The  instructors  of  this  school  shall  be  a  mas- 
ter, a  principal  assistant,  and  as  many  additional  assist- 
ants as  may  be  found  expedient,  but  the  whole  number 
of  assistants  shall  not  in  any  case  exceed  the  ratio  of  one 
for  every  thirty-five  pupils. 

Sect.  7.  The  examination  of  candidates  for  admis- 
sion to  the  School,  shall  take  place  annually,  on  the 
Thursday  and  Friday  next  succeeding  the  day  of  the 
annual  exhibition  of  the  Grammar  Schools  in  July. 

Sect.  8.  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  six- 
teen and  not  more  than  nineteen  years  of  age.  They 
must  present  certificates  of  recommendation  from  the 
teachers  whose  schools  they  last  attended,  and  must  pass 
a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  following  branches,  viz. 
Spelling,  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  English  Gram- 
mar, Geography  and  History. 

Sect.  9.  The  examination  shall  be  conducted  by  the 
Instructors  of  the  School,  both  orally  and  from  written 
questions  previously  prepared  by  them,  and  approved  by 
the  Sub-Committee,  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Sub- 
Committee  of  the  School  and  of  the  Superintendent,  to  be 
present  and  to  assist  at  the  examination,  and  the  admis- 
sion of  candidates  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Sub-Committee. 

Sect.  10.  In  case  of  vacancies  occurring  in  the 
School,  new  pupils  may  be  admitted  to  advanced  stand- 
ing, upon  satisfactory  examination,  at  such  times  as  may 
be  appointed  by  the  Sub-Committee  in  consultation  with 
the  Master. 

Sect.  11.  An  application  for  admission  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  a  sufficient  declaration  on  the  part  of  a  candi- 
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date,  of  an  intention  to  engage  in  the  pursuit  of  teaching 
after  leaving  the  School. 

Sect.  12.  The  School  shall  be  divided  into  two  Class- 
es, a  Senior  and  a  Junior,  and  each  Class  into  such  divis- 
ions and  sub-divisions  as  may  be  found  convenient. 

Sect.  13.  There  shall  be  one  session  of  five  hours 
each  day,  in  the  Normal  Department,  viz,  from  8  A.  M. 
to  1  P.  M.  from  May  to  October,  and  from  9  A.  M.  to  2 
P.  M.  from  October  to  May.  In  the  Model  School,  the 
hours  of  the  daily  sessions  shall  correspond  generally 
with  those  of  the  Grammar  Schools. 

Sect.  14.  The  plan  of  study  shall  be  arranged  for 
two  years.  Pupils  who  have  attended  for  that  period, 
and  who  have  completed  the  course  in  a  manner  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Teachers  and  to  the  Sub-Committee,  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  a  diploma  or  certificate  to  that  effect 
on  leaving  the  school. 

Sect.  15.  The  Model  School  shall  be  subject  to  the 
general  regulations  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Normal  School.  The  pu- 
pils shall  be  of  the  age  and  qualifications  of  the  pupils 
in  the  third  and  fourth  classes  of  those  schools,  and  shall 
be  from  time  to  time  transferred  to  the  Grammar  Schools 
of  the  Section  in  which  they  may  reside. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Regulations  of  the  English  High  School. 

Sect.  1.  This  school  is  situated  in  Bedford  street.  It 
was  instituted  in  1821,  with  the  design  of  furnishing  the 
young  men  of  the  city,  who  are  not  intended  for  a  col- 
legiate course  of  studies,  and   who   have   enjoyed   the 
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usual  advantages  of  the  other  public  schools,  with  the 
means  of  completing  a  good  English  education,  and  fit- 
ting themselves  for  all  the  departments  of  commercial 
life.  The  prescribed  course  of  studies  is  arranged  for 
three  years,  and  those  who  attend  for  that  period  and 
complete  that  course,  are  considered  to  have  been  grad- 
uated at  the  school.  Those  who  wish  to  pursue  further 
some  of  the  higher  departments  of  mathematics,  and 
other  branches,  have  the  privilege  of  remaining  another 
year  at  the  school.  This  institution  is  furnished  with  a 
valuable  mathematical  and  philosophical  apparatus,  for 
the  purpose  of  experiment  and  illustration.  To  this 
school  apply  the  following  regulations,  in  addition  to 
those  common  to  all  the  schools. 

Sect.  2.  The  instructors  in  this  school  shall  be  a  mas- 
ter, two  sub-masters,  and  as  many  ushers  as  shall  give 
one  instructor  to  every  thirty-five  pupils,  but  no  addi- 
tional usher  shall  be  allowed  for  a  less  number.  The 
Sub-Committee  may  furnish  the  master  with  an  assistant 
in  his  room  whenever  the  number  of  pupils  remaining  in 
the  school  through  the  fourth  year  shall  in  their  judgment 
make  it  necessary.  The  salary  of  said  assistant  shall  not 
exceed  the  salary  paid  to  an  usher  in  this  school  during 
his  first  year  of  service.  It  shall  be  a  necessary  qualifi- 
cation in  all  these  instructors,  that  they  have  been  edu- 
cated at  some  respectable  college,  and  that  they  be  com- 
petent to  instruct  in  the  French  language. 

Sect.  3.  Candidates  for  admission  to  this  school  shall 
be  examined  on  the  Wednesday  and  Thursday  next  suc- 
ceeding the  exhibition  of  the  school  in  July,  and  such 
candidates  as  are  not  successful  at  this  time,  may  be  ex- 
amined again,  at  such  other  time  as  the  principal  may 
appoint  during  the  week  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  the  Fall  Term ;  and  at  the  close  of  this  second  exam- 
ination the  Sub-Committee  of  the  School  shall  make  a 
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full  report  of  both  examinations  and  the  results  of  each. 
Any  boy  then  offering  himself,  as  a  candidate  for  admis- 
sion, shall  present  a  certificate  from  his  parent  or  guard- 
ian, that  he  has  reached  the  age  of  twelve  years,  also  a 
certificate  of  good  moral  character,  and  of  presumed  lit- 
erary qualifications  from  the  master  of  the  school  which 
he  last  attended,  and  shall  pass  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion in  the  following  studies,  viz:  Spelling,  Reading, 
Writing,  English  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Modern  Geogra- 
phy, and  the  History  of  the  United  States. 

Sect.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Sub-Committee 
of  the  English  High  School  to  be  present  at  the  annual 
examination  of  candidates  for  admission,  but  said  exami- 
nation shall  be  conducted  by  the  instructors,  from  ques- 
tions previously  prepared,  on  all  the  branches,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Committee.  The  examina- 
tion shall  be  strict ;  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
required  studies  shall  be  indispensable  to  admission. 

Sect.  5.  On  admission,  pupils  shall  be  arranged  in 
divisions  according  to  their  respective  degrees  of  profi- 
ciency. Individuals,  however,  shall  be  advanced  according 
to  their  scholarship  and  no  faster ;  and  no  one  shall  re- 
main a  member  of  the  school  longer  than  four  years. 

Sect.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  master  to  exam- 
ine each  division  as  often  as  may  be  consistent  with  the 
attention  due  to  those  under  his  immediate  instruction. 
Each  class  or  section  shall  be  occasionally  reviewed  in 
its  appropriate  studies,  and  once  a  quarter  there  shall 
be  a  general  review  of  all  the  previous  studies  of  that 
quarter. 

Sect.  7.  From  the  first  Monday  in  November  to  the 
first  Monday  in  May,  the  School  shall  hold  one  session 
each  day, — commencing  at  9  A.  M.,  closing  at  2  P.  M. 
From  the  first  Monday  in  ^lay  to  the  first  Monday  in 
November,  there  shall  be  two  school  sessions  each  day, 
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—one  from  8  A.  M.  to  IVA  A.  M.— another  from  3  P. 
M.  to  5K  P.  M.,  except  on  such  stormy  days  as  the  mas- 
ter shall  think  it  best  to  keep  till  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  and 
dispense  with  the  afternoon  session. 

Sect.  8.  The  course  of  study  and  instruction  in  this 
school  shall  be  as  follows  : 

Ckss  3.  1.  Review  of  preparatory  Studies,  using  the 
text-books  authorized  in  the  Grammar  and  Writing 
schools  of  the  City.  2,  Ancient  Geography.  3.  Wor- 
cester's General  History.  4.  Sherwin's  Algebra.  5. 
French  Language.     6.  Drawing. 

Class  2.  1.  Sherwin's  Algebra,  continued.  2.  French 
Language,  continued.  3.  Drawing,  continued.  4.  Le- 
gendre's  Geometry.  5.  Book  Keeping.  6.  Blair's  Rhet- 
oric. 7.  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  8.  Trigo- 
nometry, with  its  application  to  Surveying,  Navigation, 
Mensuration,  Astronomical  Calculations,  &c.  9.  Paley's 
Evidences  of  Christianity, — a  Monday-morning  lesson. 

Class  1.  Trigonometry,  with  its  applications,  &c., 
continued.  2.  Paley's  Evidences,  continued, — a  Monday- 
morning  lesson.  3.  Drawing,  continued.  4.  Astron- 
omy. 5.  Natural  Philosophy.  6.  Moral  Philosophy. 
7.  Political  Economy.  8.  Natural  Theology.  9.  Cleve- 
land's Compendium  of  English  Literature.  10.  French, 
continued, — or  the  Spanish  language  may  be  commenced 
by  such  pupils,  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  master,  have 
acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  French. 

For  the  pupils  who  remain  at  the  school  the  fourth 
year,  the  course  of  studies  shall  be  as  follows : 

L  Astronomy.  2.  Intellectual  Philosophy.  3.  Logic. 
4.  Spanish.  5.  Geology.  6.  Mechanics,  Engineering, 
and  the  higher  Mathematics,  with  some  option. 

Sect.  9.  The  several  classes  shall  also  have  exercises 
in  English  Composition  and  Declamation.  The  instruc- 
tors shall  pay  particular  attention  to  the  penmanship  of 
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the  pupils,  and  give  constantly  such  instruction  in  Spell- 
ing, Reading  and  English  Grammar  as  they  may  deem  to 
be  necessary  to  make  the  pupils  perfect  in  these  funda- 
mental branches  of  a  good  education. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Regulations  of  the  Latin  Grammar  School. 

Sect.  1.  This  school  is  situated  in  Bedford  Street. 
It  was  instituted  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 
The  Latin  Grammar  School  and  the  English  High  School, 
complete  the  system  of  public  education,  enjoyed  alike 
by  all  classes  in  this  City. 

Sect.  2.  In  the  Latin  Grammar  School  the  rudiments 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  are  taught,  and  schol- 
ars are  fully  qualified  for  the  most  respectable  colleges. 
Instruction  is  also  given  in  Mathematics,  Geography,  His- 
tory, Declamation,  and  English  Grammar  and  Composi- 
tion, and  in  the  French  language.  To  this  school  apply 
the  following  regulations,  in  addition  to  those  common  to 
all  schools. 

Sect.  3.  The  instructors  in  this  school  shall  be  a  mas- 
ter, a  sub-master,  and  so  many  assistants  as  shall  give 
one  instructor  to  every  thirty-five  pupils,  but  no  addition- 
al assistant  shall  be  allowed  for  a  less  number. 

Sect.  4.  It  shall  be  a  necessary  qualification  in  all 
the  instructors  of  this  school  that  they  have  been  edu- 
cated at  some  respectable  college. 

Sect.  5.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  have  attained 
to  the  age  of  ten  years,  and  shall  produce,  from  the  mas- 
ters of  the  schools  they  last  attended,  certificates  of  good 
moral  character.     They  shall  be  able  to  read  common 
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English  authors  correctly  and  fluently,  to  spell  all  words 
of  common  occurrence,  to  write  a  running  hand,  shall  un- 
derstand mental  arithmetic,  and  the  simple  rules  of  writ- 
ten arithmetic,  shall  be  able  to  answer  the  more  impor- 
tant of  Parker's  Geographical  Questions,  and  shall  have 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  English  Grammar  to  parse  com- 
mon sentences  in  prose.  A  knowledge  of  Latin  Gram- 
mar shall  be  considered  equivalent  to  that  of  English. 

Sect.  6.  Boys  shall  be  examined  for  admission  into 
this  school  only  once  a  year,  viz. :  on  the  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday of  the  last  week  of  the  vacation  succeeding  the 
exhibition  of  the  school  in  July. 

Sect.  7.  The  regular  course  of  instruction  shall  con- 
tinue six  years,  and  no  scholar  shall  enjoy  the  privileges 
of  this  school  beyond  that  term,  unless  by  leave  of  the 
Sub-Committee.  But  scholars  may  have  the  option  of 
completing  their  course  in  five  years  or  less,  if  willing  to 
make  due  exertion,  and  shall  be  advanced  according  to 
scholarship. 

Sect.  8.  From  the  first  Monday  in  May,  to  the  first 
Monday  in  November,  annually,  this  school  shall  begin 
at  S'A  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  end  at  12)4  o'clock,  M. 

Sect.  9.  From  the  first  Monday  in  May,  to  the  first 
Monday  in  November,  the  school  shall  begin  at  3  P.  M., 
and  end  at  5  P.  M. ;  from  the  first  Monday  in  Novem- 
ber to  the  first  Monday  in  May,  the  school  shall  com- 
mence at  9  A.  M.,  and  close  at  2  P.  M.,  thus  holding 
only  one  session  each  day. 

The  master  of  the  Latin  school  shall  be  allowed  to 
keep  school  until  2  o'clock  on  days  when  the  weather  is 
stormy,  and  to  dispense  with  the  afternoon  sessions,  on 
such  occasions  from  April  to  November. 

Sect.  10.  The  school  shall  be  divided  into  classes, 
with  such  sub-divisions  as  the  master  may  think  advisa- 
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ble,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the   Sub-Committee  of 
the  school. 

Sect.  11.  The  master  shall  examine  the  pupils  under 
the  care  of  the  other  teachers  in  the  school,  as  often  as 
he  can,  consistently  with  proper  attention  to  those  whom 
he  has  immediately  in  charge. 

'Sect.  12.  The  books  and  exercises  recjuired  during 
the  course  of  instruction  in  this  school,  are  the  following : 

Class  6.  1.  Andrews's  and  Stoddard's  Latin  Gram- 
mar. 2.  English  Grammar.  3.  Reading  English.  4. 
Spelling.  5.  Mental  Arithmetic.  6.  Parker's  Geograph- 
ical Questions.  7.  Declamation.  '  8.  Penmanship.  9. 
Andrews's  Latin  Lessons.     10.  Andrews's  Latin  Reader. 

Class  5.  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  8,  continued.  11.  CcBsar's 
Commentaries.  1 2.  Written  Translations.  13.  Colburn's 
Sequel.  14.  Woodbridge's  Geography.  15.  Cornelius 
Nepos,     16.  Arnold's  Latin  Prose  Composition. 

Class  4.  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  8,  12,  13,  14,  16,  continued. 
17.  Sophocles's  Greek  Grammar.  18.  Sophocles's  Greek 
Lessons.  19.  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  20.  Parker's  Aids 
to  English  Composition.  21.  Fasquelle's  French  Gram- 
mar. 

Class  3.  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  8,  12,  13,  14,  16,  17,  20,  21, 
continued.  22.  Sallust.  23.  Arnold's  Greek  Prose 
Composition.  24.  Felton's  Greek  Reader.  25.  Sher- 
win's  Algebra.  26.  English  Composition.  27.  Le 
Grand-pere. 

Class  2.  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  8,  16,  17,  21,  23,  24,  25,  26, 
continued.  28.  Virgil.  29.  Elements  of  History.  30. 
Translations  from  English  into  Latin.  31.  Somerville's 
Phj^sical  Geography.  34.  Voltaire's  Histoire  de  Charles 
XII. 

Class  1.  1,  7,  16,  17,  21,  23,  24,  25,  26,  28,  30,  31, 
continued.  33.  Geometry.  34.  Cicero's  Orations.  35. 
Composition  of  Latin  Verses.     36.  Bonnechose's  Histoire 
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de  France.  37.  Composition  in  French.  38.  Exercises 
in  Speaking  and  Reading  French,  with  a  native  French 
Teacher.  39.  Latham's  Enghsh  Grammar.  40.  Ancient 
History  and  Geography. 

The  following  books  of  reference  shall  be  used  in  pur- 
suing the  above  studies : 

Leverett's  Latin  Lexicon,  or  Gardner's  Abridgment  of 
the  same. 

Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon,  or  Pickering's 
Greek  Lexicon,  last  edition. 

Worcester's  School  Dictionary. 

Anthon's  Classical  Dictionary. 

Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities. 

Baird's  Classical  Manual. 

Sect.  13.  No  translations  of  the  foregoing  Latin  and 
Greek  authors,  are  allowed  in  the  school  nor  any  Inter- 
pretation, Keys,  or  Orders  of  Construction. 

Sect.  14.  The  instructors  shall  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  penmanship  of  the  pupils,  and  give  constantly 
such  instruction  in  Spelling,  Reading  and  English  Gram- 
mar as  they  may  deem  to  be  necessary  to  make  the  pu- 
pils perfect  in  these  fundamental  branches  of  a  good  edu- 
cation. 
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Orders  adopted  hy  the  Board,  hut  not  incorporated  in  the  Rules  and 
Regidations. 

In  School  Committee,  May  19,  1847. 

Ordered,  That  the  list  of  articles,  enumerated  in  the  accompanying 
Schedule,  be  the  Set  of  Philosophical  Apparatus  for  the  Grammar 
Schools. 

Ordered,  That  the  Sub-Committees  of  the  several  Schools  be  au- 
thorized to  make  additions  to,  and  changes  of,  the  Philosophical  Ap- 
paratus now  in  the  Schools,  so  that  the  whole  may  be  in  conformity 
to  said  Schedule. 

SCHEDULE    OF    PHILOSOPHICAL    APPARATUS    FOR 
THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

LAWS    OF    MATTER. 

Apparatus  for  illustrating  Inertia. 

Pair  of  Lead  Hemispheres,  for  Cohesion. 

Pair  of  Glass  Plates,  for  Capillary  Attraction. 

LAWS   OF   MOTION. 

Ivory  Balls  on  Stand  for  Collision. 
Set  of  eight  Illustrations  for  Centre  of  Gravity. 
Sliding  Frame,  for  Composition  of  Forces. 
Apparatus  for  illustrating  Central  Forces. 

MECHANICS. 

Complete  set  of  Mechanicals,   consisting  of  Pulleys ;  Wheel  and  Axle 
Capstan  ;  Screw ;  Inclined  Plane ;  Wedge. 

HTDROSTATICS, 

Bent  Glass  Tube  for  Fluid  Level. 
Mounted  Spirit  Level. 
Hydrometer  and  Jar,  for  Specific  Gravity. 
Scales  and  Weights,  for  Specific  Gravity. 
Hydrostatic  Bellows,  and  Paradox. 
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HTDKAULICS. 


Lifting  or  Common  Water  Pump. 

Forcing  Pump ;  illustrating  the  Pire  Engine. 

Glass  Syphon  Cup  ;  for  illustrating  Intermitting  Springs. 

Glass,  and  Metal  Syphons. 


PNEtraiATICS. 

Patent  Lever  Air  Pump  and  Clamp. 

Three  Glass  Bell  Receivers,  adapted  to  the  Apparatus. 

Condensing  and  exhausting  Syringe. 

Copper  Chamber  for  Condensed  Air  Fountain. 

Revolving  Jet  and  Glass  Barrel. 

Fountain  Glass  Cock,  and  Jet  for  Vacuum. 

Brass  Magdeburgh  Hemispheres. 

Improved  Weight  Lifter  for  upward  pressure. 

Iron  Weight  of  56  lbs.  and   Strap,  Flexible   Tube   and  Connectors,  for 

Weight  Lifter. 
Brass  Plate  and  Sliding  Rod. 
Bolt  Head  and  Jar. 
Tall  Jar  and  Balloon, 
band,  and  Bladder  Glasses. 
Wood  Cylinder  and  Plate. 
India  Rubber  Bag,  for  expansion  of  air. 
Guinea  and  Feather  Apparatus. 
Glass  Flask  and  Stop  Cock,  for  Weighing  air. 

ELECTKICITT. 

Plate  Electrical  Machine. 

Pith  Ball  Electrometer. 

Electrical  Battery  of  four  Jars. 

Electrical  Discharger. 

Image  Plates  and  Figure. 

Insulated  Stool. 

Chime  of  Bells. 

Miser's  Plate,  for  shocks. 

Tissue  Figure,  Ball  and  Point. 

Electrical  Flyer  and  Tellurian. 

Electrical  Sportsman,  Jar  and  Birds. 

Mahogany  Thunder  House  and  Pistol. 

Hydrogen  Gas  Generator. 

Chains,  Balls  of  Pith,  and  Amalgam. 


Glass  Prism  ;  and  pair  of  Lenses. 
Dissected  Eyeball,  showing  its  arrangement. 
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MAGXETISM. 


Magnetic  Needle  on  Stand. 
Pair  of  Magnetic  Swans. 
Glass  Vase  for  Magnetic  Swans. 
Horse-shoe  Magnet. 


ASTKONOMT. 

Improved  School  Orrery. 
Tellurian,  or,  Season  Machine. 

ARITHMETIC,  AND    GEOMETET. 

Set  of  13  Geometrical  Figures  of  Solids. 
Box  of  64  one-inch  Cube,  for  Cube  Koot,  &c. 

AUXILIARIES. 

Tin  Oiler ;  Glass  Funnel ;  Sulphuric  Acid. 
Set  of  Iron  Weights  for  Hydrostatic  Paradox. 
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In  School  Committee,  January  23,  1855. 
Ordered,  That  one  thousand  extra  copies  of  the  Eules  of  the 
School  Committee  and  the  Kegulations  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
the  City  of  Boston,  be  printed  for  the  use  of  this  Board. 

Attest : 

BARNAED  CAPEN,  Sec'y. 


In  School  Committee,  Sept.  11,  1855. 
Ordered,  That  the  Committee  on  Eules  and  Regulations  be 
authorized  to  have  one  thousand  copies  of  the  existing  Eules  of 
the  School  Committee  and  Eegulations  of  the   Public  Schools, 
printed  for  the  use  of  this  Board. 


SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  OF  BOSTON. 


Tlie  following  special  provisions  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  the  School  Committee,  the  manner  in  which 
they  shall  he  chosen,  their  terms  of  service,  and.  their 
powers  and  duties,  are  contained  in  the  City  Charter, 
from  which  the  following  Sections  are  copied. 

"Sect.  53.  The  School  Committee  shall  consist  of ^^ttel '""" 
the  mayor  of  the  city,  the  president  of  the  common 
council,  and  of  the  persons  hereinafter  mentioned.  A 
majority  of  the  persons  duly  elected  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  husiness ;  and  at  all 
meetings  of  the  board,  the  mayor,  if  present,  shall 
preside. 

Sect.  54.  At  the  annual  election  next  after  the  pas-  fehoo\°com- 
sage  of  this  act,  the  qualified  voters  of  each  ward  shall  mittee. 
he  called  upon  to  give  in  their  ballots  for  six  inhab- 
itants of  the  ward,  to  be  members  of  the  school  com- 
mittee ;  and  the  two  persons  who  receive  the  highest 
number  of  votes,  or  in  case  more  than  two  receive  an 
equal  number  of  votes,  the  two  persons  who  are  senior 
by  age  shall  hold  their  oflice  for  three  years  from  the 
second  Monday  in  January  next  ensuing,  and  the  next 
two  persons  who  receive  the  highest  number  of  votes, 
or  who  are  senior  by  age  in  the  contingency  aforesaid, 
shall  hold  their  office  for  two  years  from  said  date,  and 
the  two  other  persons  shall  hold  their  office  for  one 
year  from  said  date ;  and  at  every  subsequent  annual 
election,  two  persons  shall  be  chosen  in  each  ward,  to 
be  members  of*  the  School  Committee  for  the  term  of 
three  years. 

Sect.    55.      The   persons   so   chosen,  as   members   of  0j--'\"'^?*'O" 

±^       a   ^        1   r^  •win  i  •  i       of  school  com- 

tlie  bcliool  Lommiitee,   snail  meet  and   organize   on  the  mittee. 
second   Monday  of  January,  at  sucli  hour  as  the  mayor 
may   appoint.     They  may  choose  a  secretary  and  such 
subordinate  officers  as   they  may   deem   expedient,  and 
shall  define  their  duties,  and  fix  their  respective  salaries. 


Duties  of  scliool 
committee. 


Vacancies,  &c. 


Sect.  56.  The  said  Committee  shall  have  the  care  and 
management  of  the  public  schools,  and  may  elect  all  such 
instructors  as  they  may  deem  proper,  and  remove  the 
same  whenever  they  consider  it  expedient.  And  gen- 
erally they  shall  have  all  the  powers,  in  relation  to 
the  care  and  management  of  the  public  schools,  which 
the  selectmen  of  towns  or  school  committees  are  authorized 
by  the  laws  of  this  commonwealth  to  exercise." 

"  Sect.  24.  The  Board  of  Aldermen,  the  Common 
Council,  and  the  School  Committee  shall  have  authority 
to  decide  upon  all  questions  relative  to  the  qualifications, 
elections  and  returns  of  their  respective  members. 

Sect.  25.  Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  board  of 
aldermen,  that  there  is  a  vacancy,  by  removal  from  the 
city,  or  by  death,  resignation  or  otherwise,  in  the  Board  of 
Aldermen,  the  Common  Council,  the  School  Committee,  or 
in  any  of  the  city  and  ward  offices,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
said  board  to  issue  their  warrant  in  due  form  to  fill  all 
such  vacancies,  in  each  and  all  of  said  boards  and  offices  at 
such  time  and  place  as  they  may  deem  advisable ;  and  the 
same  proceedings  shall  be  had  and  adjournments,  if  neces- 
sary, within  the  same  limits,  as  are  herein  prescribed  for 
the  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  common  council- 
men.  But  in  case  of  vacancies  in  the  Common  Council, 
and  School  Committee,  such  warrant  shall  not  be  issued, 
until  the  Board  of  Aldermen  receive  official  information 
thereof." 

The  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Boston,  placed  under 
the  care  and  management  of  the  School  Committee,  are 
the  following,  viz  :  202  Primary  Schools,  each  containing 
about  60  pupils  between  four  and  eight  years  of  age  ;  18 
Grammar  Schools,  each  containing,  on  an  average,  about 
650  pupils ;  one  Latin  School,  and  one  English  High 
Sahool  for  Boys ;  and  one  High  and  Normal  School  for 
Girls.  Each  of  these  three  schools  for  the  higher  courses 
of  instruction  usually  contains  about  200  pupils. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

Section  1.  The  members  of  tlie  School  Committee  tteToard!'''' "' 
shall  meet  and  organize  on  the  second  Monday  in  Jan- 
nary,  at  such  hour  as  the  Mayor  may  appoint.  At  this 
meeting  the  Mayor,  who  shall  he  styled  President  of 
the  Board  of  School  Committee,  shall  preside  and  the 
Board  shall  elect  a  Secretary  by  ballot,  and  shall  adopt 
temporarily  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  preceding 
Board,  and  refer  them  to  the  appropriate  committee  for 
revision. 

Sect.  2.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  in  each 
year,  the  President  shall  appoint,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Board,  the  following  Standing  Committees,  viz : — 

1.  A  Committee  on  Elections,  consisting  of  five  mem-  mfttecs.^ '^°™' 
bors. 

2.  A  Committee  on  Rules  and  Regulations,  consisting 
of  five  members. 

3.  A  Committee  on  Salaries,  consisting  of  five  mem- 
bers. 

4.  A  Committee  on  Accounts,  consisting  of  five  mem- 
bers. 

5.  A  Committee  on  Text  Books,  consisting  of  five 
members. 

6.  A  Commiteee  on  School  Houses,  consisting  of  five 
members. 


Committees  on 
schools. 


Chairman  of 
Bub-committees. 
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7.  A  Committee  on  each  District  into  wliicli  the  City- 
may  be  divided. 

Sect.  3.  In  law,  the  City  is  only  one  District ;  but  for 
convenience  in  the  management  of  the  schools,  the  terri- 
torial limits  of  the  City  shall  he  divided  into  as  many- 
Districts*  as  there  may  he  Grammar  Schools  in  the 
City,  and  each  District  shall  take  its  name  from  the 
Grammar  School  situated  within  its  boundaries.  The 
President  shall  appoint  a  Standing  Committee  for  each 
District,  consisting  of  more  or  less  members,  according  to 
the  number  of  schools  in  the  different  Districts  ;  and  he 
shall  also  appoint  a  Standing  Committee  for  the  Latin 
School,  one  for  the  English  High  School,  one  for  the  Girls' 
High  and  Normal  School. 

Sect.  4.  The  member  first  named  on  any  standing 
or  special  Committee  shall  be  the  chairman  thereof, 
and  in  his  absence,  the  member  named  next  in  order, 
who  shall  be  present,  shall  act  as  chairman  pro  tem- 
pore. 

Presiding  officer.  gj^^T.  5.  At  all  the  meetings  of  the  Board,  the  Mayor 
shall,  if  present,  preside,  and  in  his  absence  the  President 
of  the  Common  Council  shall  preside  ;  and  in  the  absence 
of  both,  the  Board  shall  choose  by  ballot  a  President  pro 
tempore. 

Annnai  and  Sect.  6.     The  Board  shall  hold  its  annual  meeting  for 

quarterly  meet-  o 

'"^'^-  the  election  of  teachers  in  the  month  of  July,  and  shall 

hold  a  stated  quarterly  meeting  on  the  first  Tuesday  of 
February,  May,  August  and  November,  at  four  o'clock,  P. 
M.,  at  such  place  as  the  President  may  direct ;  and  the 
Board  may  hold  special  meetings  whenever  they  are 
deemed  necessary. 

"'  "  School  Districts  "  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  "  School  Sec- 
tions." School  District,  in  these  Regulations,  is  applied  to  a  portion  of 
the  City,  containing  one  Grammar  School  and  such  Primary  Schools  as 
may  be  grouped  with  it,  all  of  which  schools  arc  placed  umler  the  super- 
vision of  a  District  Committee. 
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Sect.  7.     A  majority  of  tlie  Board  shall  be  requisite  to  Q'^^^"™- 
constitute  a  quorum  for  tlie  transaction  of  business ;  but 
a  less  number  may  vote  to  send  for  members,  and  to 
adjourn. 


CHAPTEE  II. 

Powers  and  duties  of  the  President. 
Section  1.  Tbe  President  sball  take  tbe  cbair  precisely 
at  tbe  hour  appointed  for  tbe  meeting  of  tbe  Board,  and 
sball  call  tbe  members  to  order,  and  on  tbe  appearance  of 
a  quorum  be  sball  cause  tbe  minutes  of  tbe  proceedings  of 
tbe  last  meeting  to  be  read,  and  sball  proceed  to  business 
in  tbe  following  order,  and  sball  not  depart  from  it  unless 
authorized  by  a  vote  of  the  Board  : 

1.  Papers  from  tbe  City  Council.  buski'ess. 

2.  Unfinished  business  of  preceding  meetings. 

3.  Nomination  and  confirmation  of  teachers. 

4.  Eeports  of  Committees. 

5.  Motions,  Orders,  Eesolutions,  Petitions,  &c. 

Sect.  2.  The  President  shall  preserve  order  and  deco-  ^^^^l  ^j*^® 
rum  in  the  meetings  ;  he  may  speak  to  points  of  order  in 
preference  to  other  members,  and  sball  decide  all  questions 
of  order,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  tbe  Board,  on  motion  of 
any  member  regularly  seconded,  and  no  other  business 
sball  be  in  order  till  tbe  question  on  tbe  appeal  shall  have 
been  decided. 

Sect.  3.  When  two  or  more  members  happen  to  rise  at 
the  same  time,  tbe  President  shall  name  the  member  who 
may  speak  first. 

Sect.  4.     He  sball  rise  to  address  the  Board,  and  to  put  ^''"^" 
a  question,  but  may  read  sitting.     He  sball  declare  all 
votes ;  but  if  any  member  doubt  tbe  vote,  tbe  President, 
without  further  debate  upon  the  question,  sball  require  the 
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Committee  of 
the  whole. 


members  voting  to  rise  and.  stand  until  tliey  are  counted, 
iind.  he  shall  declare  the  result. 

Sect.  5.  When  the  Board  shall  determine  to  go  into 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  the  President  shall  appoint  the 
member  who  shall  take  the  chair,  and  at  any  other  time 
he  may  call  any  member  to  the  chair,  but  such  substitution 
shall  not  continue  longer  than  one  meeting. 

The  President  may  express  his  opinion  on  any  subject 
under  debate ;  but  in  such  case,  he  shall  leave  the  chair 
and  appoint  some  other  member  to  take  it ;  and  he  shall 
not  resume  the  chair  while  the  same  question  is  pending ; 
but  he  may  state  facts,  and  give  his  opinion  on  questions 
of  order,  without  leaving  his  place. 
Yeas  and  nays.  Sect.  6.  When  any  member  shall  require  a  question  to 
be  taken  by  Yeas  and  iVa?/s,  the  President  shall  take  the 
sense  of  the  Board  in  that  manner,  provided  one-fifth  of 
the  members  present  are  in  favor  of  it. 
Motions.  Sect.  7.     He  shall  propound  all  questions  in  the  order 

in  which  they  are  moved,  unless  the  subsequent  motion 
shall  be  previous  in  its  nature  ;  except  in  naming  sums 
and  fixing  times,  the  largest  sum,  and  the  longest  time, 
shall  be  put  first.  After  a  motion  is  seconded,  and  stated 
by  the  President,  it  shall  be  disposed  of  by  vote  of  the 
Board,  unless  the  mover  withdraw  it  before  a  decision  or 
an  amendment. 

Sect.  8.  The  President  shall  consider  a  motion  to 
adjourn  as  always  in  order,  except  when  a  member  has  pos- 
session of  the  floor,  and  when  a  question  has  been  put  and 
not  decided ;  and  said  motion  to  adjourn  shall  be  decided 
without  debate.  Any  member  who  moves  to  adjourn  to  a 
day  certain,  shall  assign  his  reasons  for  so  doing. 

Sect.  9.  He  shall  put  the  previous  question  in  the 
following  form  :  "  Shall  the  main  question  be  now  put  ?" 
and  all  amendments  or  further  debate  of  the  main  ques- 
tion shall  be  suspended,  until  the  previous  question  shall 


Motion  to 
adjourn. 


Previous 
question. 
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have  been  decided.  He  shall  not  allow  any  member  to 
speak  on  the  "  previous  question  "  more  than  once  without 
leave. 

Sect.  ]  0.     The  President  shall  call  a  special  meeting  ^ggtin^f"'''^ 
of  the  Board  whenever  in  his  opinion  it  is  necessary,  and 
also  at  the  request,  in  writing,  of  any  five  members  of  the 
School  Committee.     But  no  meeting  of  the  Board,  shall 
bo  called  on  shorter  notice  than  twenty-four  hours. 

Sect.  11.     All  Committees  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Appointment  of 

■^  committees. 

President,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Board. 


CHAPTER  in. 

Rights  and  duties  of  Members. 

Section  1.  When  any  member  is  about  to  speak  in  ^"rs'in'debat'e." 
debate,  or  to  present  any  matter  to  the  Board,  he  shall  rise 
in  his  place,  and  respectfully  address  the  President ;  shall 
confine  himself  to  the  question  under  debate,  and  avoid 
personality.  No  member,  in  debate,  shall  mention 
another  member  by  his  name ;  but  may  describe  him  by 
the  Ward  he  represents,  the  place  he  sits  in,  or  such  other 
designation  as  may  be  intelligible  and  respectful. 

Sect.  2.  No  member  while  speaking  shall  be  interrupted  ^'^^  ''^  <"'*^®''- 
by  another,  but  by  rising  to  call  to  order,  or  to  correct  a 
mistake.  But  if  any  member  in  speaking,  or  otherwise, 
transgress  the  Eules  of  the  Board,  the  President  shall,  or 
any  member  may,  call  him  to  order ;  •  in  which  case  the 
member  so  called  to  order,  shall  immediately  sit  down, 
unless  permitted  to  explain ;  and  the  Board,  if  appealed 
to,  shall  decide  on  the  case,  but  without  debate. 

Sect.  3.     If  a  member  violate  any  of  the  Rules  of  the  violation  of 
Board,  and  the  Board  shall  determine  that  he   has   so 
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transgressed,  lie  shall  not  he  allowed  to  speak,  unless  by- 
way of  excuse  for  the  same,  until  he  shall  have  made  satis- 
faction therefor. 

Kuies  of  debate.  gj;cT.  4.  No  member  shall  speak  more  than  five 
minutes  at  any  one  time,  on  any  motion  or  order  under 
discussion  before  the  Board,  nor  more  than  twice  to  the 
same  question,  without  first  obtaining  leave  of  the  Board  ; 
nor  more  than  once,  until  all  other  members,  choosing  to 
speak,  shall  have  spoken. 

Motions  Sect.  5.     When  a  motion  is  made   and  seconded,  it 

shall  be  considered  by  the  Board,  and  not  otherwise  ;  and 
no  member  shall  be  permitted  to  submit  a  motion  in 
writing,  until  he  has  read  the  same  in  his  place,  and  it 
has  been  seconded.  Every  motion  shall  be  reduced  to 
writing,  if  the  President  direct,  or  any  member  of  the 
Board  request  it. 

^jr^erofmo-  Sect.  6.     When  a  question  is  under  debate,  no  motion 

shall  be  received  but  to  adjourn  ;  to  lay  on  the  table  ;  for 
the  previous  question ;  to  postpone  to  a  day  certain ;  to 
commit ;  to  amend ;  or  to  postpone  indefinitely ;  which 
several  motions  shall  have  precedence,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  stand  arranged. 

Eeconsideration  Sect.  7.  When  a  motiou  has  once  been  made,  and 
carried  in  the  afiirmative  or  in  the  negative,  it  shall  be  in 
order  for  any  member  voting  in  the  majority  to  move  for 
a  reconsideration,  and  if  such  motion  is  seconded,  it  shall 
be  open  to  debate,  and  be  disposed  of  by  the  Board.  "  And 
in  case  the  motion  be  made  at  the  same  meeting,  it  shall 
be  competent  for  a  majority  of  the  members  present  to 
pass  a  vote  of  reconsideration : — but  if  it  be  made  at  a 
subsequent  meeting,  the  subject  shall  not  be  reconsidered, 
unless  a  majority  of  all  the  members  of  the  Board  shall 
vote  therefor.  But  no  more  than  one  motion  for  the 
reconsideration  of  any  vote  shall  be  permitted. 

Members  to  vote      Sect.  8.     Every  member  who  shall  be  present  when  a 
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question  is  put,  shall  give  his  vote,  unless  the  Board,  for 
special  reasons,  excuse  him. 

Sect.  9.  All  motions  and  reports  may  be  committed  or 
recommitted,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board. 

Sect.  10.  The  division  of  a  question  may  be  called  for, 
when  the  sense  will  admit  of  it. 

Sect.  11.  When  the  reading  of  a  paper  is  called  for, 
and  the  same  is  objected  to  by  any  member,  it  shall  be 
determined  by  a  vote  of  the  Board. 

Sect.  12.     The  consent  of  three-fourths  of  the  members  S"''"" "' 
present  at  any  meeting  of  the  Board  shall  be  requisite  for 
the  suspension  of  any  standing  Eule  of  the  Board,  or  Eeg- 
ulation  of  the  Schools,  unless  the  proposal  for  the  same 
shall  have  lain  upon  the  table  for  at  least  one  week. 

Sect,  13.  Whenever  any  proposition  is  submitted  to  Tme^idment 
the  Board  to  repeal  or  to  amend  any  Eule  of  the  Board,  or  °  "^ 
any  Eegulation  of  the  Public  Schools,  no  action  shall  be 
had  on  said  proposition  before  it  has  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Eules  and  Eegulations  or  to  such  other 
committee  as  the  Board  may  designate,  who  shall  report 
in  writing,  such  recommendations  in  regard  to  the 
proposed  repeal  or  amendment  as  they  may  deem  expe- 
dient. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

Duties  of  Standing  Committees. 

Section  1.     Immediately  after  the  appointment  of  the  eSns!^*"' 
Standing  Committees,  at   the  meeting  for  organization, 
the  Committee  on  Elections  shall  receive  the  Certificates 
of  election  of  the  members  and  examine  them,  and  report 
the  result  of  their  examination  without  any  unnecessary 
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delay.  Whenever  any  person  shall  be  elected  to  fill  any 
vacancy  that  may  have  occurred  in  the  Board,  this  Com- 
mittee shall  examine  his  Certificate  of  election,  and  report 
as  above  provided,  and  said  Committee  shall  hear  and 
report  on  all  cases  of  contested  elections. 

Sect.  2.  As  soon  as  may  be,  after  the  organization  of 
the  Board,  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Regulations  shall 
revise  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  preceding  Board, 
incorporating  all  the  amendments  and  additions  in  force 
that  may  have  been  made  by  the  Board,  during  the  year, 
and  shall  report  in  print,  a  revised  edition  of  the  Rules 
and  Regulations,  for  the  approval  of  the  Board,  for  the 
ensuing  year.  And  this  Committee  shall  also  take  into 
careful  consideration  every  proposition  presented  to  the 
Board,  to  repeal  or  to  amend  any  Rule  or  Regulation, 
as  soon  as  may  be,  after  it  has  been  referred  to  them,  and 
shall  report  in  writing,  stating  their  reasons  for  or  against 
the  proposed  alteration. 

Sect.  3.  Whenever  any  proposition  is  submitted  to 
this  Board  to  extend  the  salary  of  any  teacher  beyond  the 
time  of  actual  service,  or  to  change  the  regular  salary  of 
a  teacher  in  any  way,  said  proposition  shall  not  be  acted 
upon  before  it^has  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Sal- 
aries, who  shall  report,  in  writing,  such  recommendations 
as  they  may  deem  expedient. 

Sect.  4.  The  Committee  on  Accounts  shall  have  the 
control  of  all  expenditures  for  those  articles  used  in  the 
schools  which  are  not  otherwise  provided  for,  or  granted 
by  a  special  order  of  this  Board :  such  as  Outline  Maps,  a 
large  Map  of  Massachusetts,  Terrestrial  Globes,  and  such 
pieces  of  Philosophical  Apparatus,  as  may  be  required  to 
complete  the  sets  now  in  the  school ;  and  all  other  means 
of  illustration  which  the  teachers  may  call  for,  or  their 
District  Committees  recommend.  They  may  authorize 
the  Superintendent  to  furnish  all  the  record  books   and 
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the  blanks  needed  for  the  use  of  the  schools,  all  text-hooks 
Avanted  for  indigent  children,  and  such  of  the  above  named 
articles  as,  in  their  opinion,  the  schools  really  need.  But 
no  Sub-Committee,  nor  any  person  connected  with  this 
Board,  shall  expend  any  money  for  these  supplies  without 
authority  from  this  Committee ;  and  no  bills  for  such 
expenditures  shall  be  paid  without  the  signature  of  the 
Chairman  of  this  Committee  in  approval. 

Sect.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  ^"^"^'^^'^^'^  *'" 
Books  to  give  early  notice  to  the  Board  of  any  application 
made  by  any  author  or  publisher,  to  introduce  any  new 
text-book  into  the  Public  Schools,  and  to  see  that  such 
author  or  publisher  furnish  every  member  of  the  Board 
with  a  copy  of  such  text-book  for  examination,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  its  being  presented  to  them  for  acceptance  ;  and 
said  Committee  shall  fully  consider  such  application, 
examine  thoroughly  such  text-book,  and  at  such  time  as 
they  may  be  prepared  within  three  months  from  the  date 
of  the  application,  they  shall  make  a  written  report  to  the 
Board,  setting  forth  the  reasons  for  or  against  the  intro- 
duction of  said  text-book  into  the  Public  Schools.  In  the 
month  of  June  annually,  this  Committee  shall  examine 
the  course  of  studies  prescribed  for  the  schools,  and  shall 
recommend  to  the  Board  at  the  quarterly  meeting  in 
August,  such  improvements  in  the  course  of  instruction, 
and  such  changes  in  the  books  used  in  the  schools  as  they 
may  deem  expedient. 

Sect.  6.  Whenever  any  new  text-book  is  adopted  by 
the  Board,  to  the  exclusion  of  another  already  in  use,  it 
shall  be  on  the  condition  that  the  publisher  will  exchange 
the  former  without  cost  to  those  pupils  who  may  have 
been  provided  with  the  latter ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Committee  on  Text-Books  to  see  that  this  condition  is 
fulfilled,  and  that  said  Book  comes  into  use  at  the  com- 
mencement  of   the   Public    Schools,  after    the    August 
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vacation,  at  whicli  time  only  shall  any  new  text-book  be 
introduced. 
Committee  on         Sect.  7.     Whenever  it  is  proposed  to  build  or  alter  any 

Bchool  houses.  r     r  j 

school  house,  the  Committee  on  School  Houses  shall  send 
a  message  to  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Boston, 
respectfully  requesting  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings 
to  confer  with  them  respecting  such  construction  or  alter- 
ation. And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Committee,  early 
in  the  month  of  January,  to  ascertain  and  consider  all 
applications  for  the  erection  of  new  school  houses,  and  all 
requisite  repairs  and  alterations,  and  to  bring  such  wants 
to  the  attention  of  the  City  Government  in  season  to  be 
incorporated  with  the  annual  appropriation.  It  shall  also 
be  the  duty  of  the  said  Committee  to  exercise  a  general 
supervision  over  the  warming  and  ventilation  of  the  several 
school  houses  throughout  the  year. 

Sect.  8.  Whenever  it  is  proposed  to  erect  or  alter  any 
School  House,  the  Committee  of  that  School  shall  be  joined 
with  the  Committee  on  School  Houses,  and  together  they 
shall  constitute  the  Committee  on  the  Erection,  Alteration 
and  Ventilation  of  such  School  House. 
Duties  of  district      Sect.  9.     Each  District  Committee  shall  have  charge 

committees.  ^ 

of  the  Grammar  School  and  all  the  Primary  Schools  in 
the  District,  and  may  arrange  the  studies  and  classify  the 
pupils  in  the  latter  in  such  a  manner  as  they  may  consider 
most  advantageous  to  the  schools.  Within  ten  days  after 
its  appointment,  each  District  Committee  shall  divide 
itself  into  a  suitable  number  of  Sub-Committees,  for  the 
Primary  Schools  in  its  District.  Said  Committee  shall 
then  divide  the  Primary  Schools  in  the  District,  into  as 
many  divisions  as  there  may  be  Sub-Committees,  and  shall 
assign  each  division  to  a  Sub-Committee,  who  shall  have 
Care  of  primary  the  spccial  charge  of  the  schools  in  such  division,  and  shall 

schools.  J.  o 

examine  them  quarterly  and  shall  report  in  writing,  their 
standing  and  progress,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  District 
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Committee,  at  least  ten  days  before  each  quarterly  meet- 
ing of  the  Board.  Each  Sub-Committee  shall  refer  all 
matters  of  importance  pertaining  to  the  schools  under  its 
care,  to  the  District  Committee,  for  consideration  and 
action. 

Sect.  10.  Whenever  any  District  Committee  shall 
deem  an  additional  Primary  School  necessary  for  the  proper 
accommodation  of  the  children  under  their  care,  they  shall 
state  the  facts  in  the  case  to  the  Board  in  writing,  which 
communication  shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
School  Houses  who  shall  consider  and  report  on  the  same, 
before  the  Board  shall  take  final  action  on  the  subject. 

Sect.  11.  The  District  Committees  shall  examine  the  9^^^^*^^^*^^^^  ^^'^^^ 
Grammar  Schools  in  their  respective  Districts  at  least  once 
jn  each  quarter  ;  and  shall  visit  them  not  less  than  once 
each  month  without  giving  previous  notice  to  the  instruc- 
tors, and  shall,  at  each  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Board 
make  a  Eeport  in  writing,  giving  the  results  of  their 
examinations  and  visits ;  also  stating  any  occurrences 
affecting  the  standing  and  usefulness  of  the  schools,  and 
mentioning  the  condition  of  the  school  houses,  and  yards 
and  out-buildings  connected  therewith. 

Sect.  12.  At  each  quarterly  meeting,  the  chairman  of  Sf'^^ '"'^ 
each  District  Committee,  or  any  member  thereof,  who  may 
be  present,  shall  be  called  upon  for  a  report  on  the  condi- 
of  the  schools  in  the  District ;  and  in  case  of  omission 
to  make  it,  the  Board  shall  pass  a  vote,  enjoining  the 
delinquent  Committee  to  proceed  without  delay  to  the 
performance  of  their  duty,  and  shall  adjourn  to  receive 
their  report. 

Sect.  13.     The  District  Committee  shall  determine  on  Medals  an.i 

certificates. 

the  scholars  who  are  to  receive  the  medals  and  certificates 
of  merit  in  their  respective  schools,  and  return  the  names 
to  the  Secretary,  at  least  four  days  previous  to  the  annual 
exhibition.     It  shall  also  be  their  duty,  on  tlie  day  of 
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exhibition,  to  present  the  medals  and  certificates  to  the 
pupils  to  whom  they  have  heen  awarded.  The  number  of 
medals  and  certificates  of  merit  to  be  awarded,  in  each 
school,  shall  be  based  upon  the  number  of  pupils  belonging 
to  the  school.  Each  school  shall  be  entitled  to  one  medal 
and  one  of  each  of  the  certificates  of  merit  for  every  sixty 
scholars  upon  the  School  Register.  But,  in  any  school 
where  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  first  class  is  compara- 
tively small,  the  number  of  medals  awarded  shall  bo 
proportionably  less  ;  and  it  shall  never  exceed  one-third  of 
the  number  of  candidates  examined,  nor  shall  any  pupil 
be  promoted  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  number  of 
candidates.  In  any  school  where  there  are  no  scholars 
much  advanced  in  improvement,  no  medal  shall  be  awarded. 
General  scholarship  and  more  especially  good  conduct 
shall  be  taken  into  consideration  in  awarding  the  medals 
and  certicfiates  ;  and,  in  order  that  a  just  assignment  may 
be  made,  the  District  Committee  shall  critically  examine 
the  candidates,  and  inspect  the  school  records  of  tlieir 
standing. 

Sect.  14.  No  pupil  shall  be  admitted  to  or  retained  in 
any  school,  except  that  for  the  Section  in  which  each  pupil 
resides,  without  the  written  consent  of  the  District  Com- 
mittee, both  of  the  school  to  which  the  pupil  belongs,  and 
of  that  to  which  admission  is  sought ;  the  latter  Committee 
shall  report  the  case  to  the  Board  at  their  next  meeting, 
with  the  reasons  for  such  transfer,  and  if  the  action  of  the 
District  Committees  is  not  confirmed  by  the  Board,  or  if 
said  report  is  not  made  to  the  Board  at  said  meeting,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  master  of  the  school,  into  which 
the  child  shall  have  been  admitted,  immediately  to  dis- 
charge said  pupil. 

Sect.  15.  The  District  Committee  shall  nominate  to 
the  Board,  for  confirmation,  some  suitably  qualified  person 
as  teacher  of  vocal  music,  in  the  Grammar  School,  of 
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wliicli  said  Committee  lias  charge,  and  said  teacLier  shall 
give  two  lessons  of  thirty  minutes  each,  every  week,  to  the 
first  and  second  classes  in  said  schools,  and  his  compensa- 
tion shall  he  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  per 
annum  for  each  school ;  this  sum  shall  include  the 
consideration  for  the  use  of  a  piano  forte,  which  each 
teacher  shall  provide  for  himself.  The  time  when  these 
lessons  shall  be  given,  shall  be  determined  by  the  master 
of  each  Grammar  School,  acting  under  the  direction  of  his 
District  Committee.  Each  teacher  of  music  shall  be 
required  to  instruct  personally,  in  his  school,  except  when 
prevented  by  sickness,  or  other  unavoidable  casualty. 

Sect.  16.  Instruction  may  be  given  in  Sewing  to  all  ^ewfug!^  °*^ 
the  pupils  in  the  fourth  class  in  each  of  the  Grammar 
Schools  for  girls,  whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  District 
Committee,  such  a  course  shall  be  for  the  best  interest  of 
the  school.  The  District  Committee  of  each  school  in 
which  such  instruction  shall  be  given,  shall  nominate  to 
this  Board,  for  confirmation,  some  qualified  person  as 
teacher  of  Sewing,  who  shall  give  to  each  pupil  two  lessons 
of  not  less  than  one  hour  each,  every  week. 

Sect.  17.  Whenever  any  teacher,  except  a  master,  is  feacSs!"""  *" 
in  the  opinion  of  the  District  Committee,  needed  for  any 
school  under  their  charge,  said  Committee  shall,  before 
making  the  appointment,  examine  the  person  appointed  on 
trial,  in  the  manner  required  by  law.*  And  whenever 
instructors  so  appointed  are  nominated  to  the  Board, 
subject  to  the  usual  probation,  they  shall  be  considered 
entitled  to  the  established  salary  in  the  case,  which  shall 
commence  with  the  time  of  their  entering  upon  their 
duties. 

«  The  school  committee  shall  require  full  and  satisfactory  evidence  of 
the  good  moral  character  of  all  instructors,  who  may  be  employed  in  the 
public  schools  in  their  town,  and  shall  ascertain,  by  personal  examina. 
tion,  their  literary  qualifications  and  capacity  for  the  government  of 
schools.  [Rev.  SUt.  ch.  23,  §  13. 
3 
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Sect.  18.  In  tlie  month  of  June,  annually,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Latin  School,  the  English  High  School, 
the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  and  each  Dis- 
trict Committee,  in  a  meeting  regularly  called,  shall 
canvass  the  list  of  teachers  in  their  District,  and,  after 
consultation  with  the  Master  in  regard  to  those  who 
are  to  he  associated  with  him,  they  shall  decide  upon  the 
persons  whom  they  will  recommend  for  re-election,  and 
said  Committee  shall,  at  the  annual  meeting  in  July  for 
the  election  of  teachers,  nominate  the  persons  thus 
approved,  who  shall  he  considered  the  regular  candidates 
for  their  respective  offices.  And  in  case  any  Committee 
have  decided  not  to  nominate  any  teacher  for  re-election, 
such  Committee  may,  if  they  deem  it  expedient,  give 
notice  of  their  intention  to  the  individual  so  situated, 
hefore  the  annual  election. 

Sect.  19.  The  District  Committee  shall  give  their 
advice  to  the  instructors  in  any  emergency ;  and  take 
cognizance  of  any  difficulty  which  may  have  occurred 
hetweeu  the  instructors  and  parents  of  pupils,  or  hetween 
the  instructors  themselves,  relative  to  the  government  or 
instruction  of  their  schools.  An  appeal,  however,  to  the 
whole  Board  is  not  herehy  denied  to  any  citizen  or  instruc- 
tor. In  addition  to  these  specific  duties  of  the  District 
Committees,  it  shall  he  their  duty,  generally,  to  make  any 
temporary  arrangement  which  they  may  find  necessary  for 
their  schools,  or  for  the  convenience  of  the  instructors, 
provided  that  nothing  shall  he  done  contrary  to  the  School 
Eegulations. 

Sect.  20.  All  the  official  acts  of  District  Committees 
shall  he  done  in  meetings  of  the  same,  duly  called  at  not 
less  than  twenty-four  hours'  notice,  and  shall,  in  all  in- 
stances, he  expressive  of  the  sense  of  a  majority  of  every 
such  Committee,  and  when  reported  to  the  Board  shall  he 
suhmitted  in  writing. 
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Sect.  21.  The  Committees  on  the  Latin  School,  ^^nuai  examin- 
the  English  High  School,  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal 
School,  and  each  District  Committee  shall,  during  the 
month  of  July,  make  a  thorough  examination  of  their 
respective  schools,  and  shall  present  their  reports  at  the 
quarterly  meeting  in  August,  stating  the  results  of  their 
examinations,  together  with  such  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  the  schools  as  they  may  see  fit  to  offer, 
and  in  each  instance  the  report  shall  he  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  Committee  who  present  it.  These  reports 
shall  he  referred  to  a  Special  Committee  of  the  Board,  who 
shall  make  from  them  such  selections  of  a  general  nature 
as  they  shall  deem  important  for  public  information,  and 
their  report,  when  accepted  by  the  Board,  shall,  together  ^°^"*i  ^"p°''' 
with  the  Superintendent's  Annual  Eeport,  be  printed  in 
one  Document  for  distribution  among  the  citizens. 


CHAPTEK  V. 

Election  of  Instructors  of  Public  Schools. 

Section  1.     The  School  year  shall  be  understood  to  ^"^'"''^  y""^'- 
commence  on  the  first  day  of  September,  and  to  end  on  the 
thirty-first  day  of  August. 

Sect.  2.  In  the  month  of  July  annuaUy,  the  Board  tn^^hfrt'"'' 
shall  elect  the  Instructors  of  the  Public  Schools,  and  fix 
their  salaries  for  the  ensuing  year.  Said  instructors  shall 
rank  as  follows :  1st,  Masters ;  2d,  Sub-Masters ;  3d, 
Ushers  ;  4th,  Head  Assistants ;  5th,  Assistants  ;  6th,  Pri- 
mary School  Teachers. 

Sect.  3.     The  Masters  of  the  several  schools  having  f^ff^g^f^uctor;. 
been  duly  nominated  by  their  respective  District  Commit- 
tees, shall  be  elected  by  ballot,  and  thirty  votes  at  least 
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shall  in  all  cases  be  necessary  to  a  choice,  and  the  other 
instructors  shall  he  elected  on  nomination  of  their  respec- 
tive Committees,  hut  no  Teacher,  except  a  Master,  shall 
he  elected  by  this  Board  without  having  served  on  trial  at 
least  three  months  in  the  Boston  schools. 
Election  ofa  Sect.  4.     Whenever  a  new  master  is  to  he  elected  for 

««o  master. 

any  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  the  Secretary  shall  give 
notice  of  the  proposed  election  in  such  newspapers,  and  for 
such  length  of  time,  as  the  Board  may  direct,  and  the 
notice  shall  specify  that  the  Board  will  receive  applications 
for  the  office  until  a  day  to  he  named  therein. 

Same.  Sect,  5.     All  applications  for  the  office  of  master  ^hall 

be  made  in  writing,  and  shall  be  lodged  with  the  Secre- 
tary, together  with  any  written  evidence  of  qualification 
which  the  candidate  may  wish  to  present,  on  or  before  the 
day  fixed  in  the  above  notice. 

s»iae.  Sect.  G.     At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  holden  next 

after  the  expiration  of  the  notice  above  mentioned,  all  the 
applications  and  written  evidence  shall  be  taken  from  the 
Secretary's  files,  and  referred  to  an  examining  Committee, 
to  be  composed  of  the  District  Committee  of  the  school  in 
which  the  vacancy  exists,  and  of  the  members  from  the 
two  Wards  numerically  nearest  to  the  Ward  in  which 
said  school  is  situated,  and  the  Committee  thus  formed 
shall  have  interviews  with  the  applicants,  and  make 
personal  examinations  and  inquiries  as  to  their  qualifica- 
tions. Any  vacancies  which  may  occur  in  said  examining 
Committee  shall  be  filled  by  the  President  of  this  Board. 

game.  Sect.  7.     Said  Committee  at  a  meeting  appointed  for 

the  purpose,  shall  examine  the  candidates,  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  Statute,  [i2ev.  St.  ch.  23,  §  13,]  and 
always  with  reference  to  the  office  that  is  then  to  be  filled ; 
and  none  but  said  Committee,  the  members  of  this  Board, 
and  the  candidates  under  examination,  shall  be  present. 

Same.  Sect.  8.     In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  Latin  School,  the 
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Englisli  High  Scliool,or  tlie  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School, 
the  examining  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  Committee 
of  the  School  in  which  the  vacancy  exists,  and  two  other 
members  of  this  Board  to  he  chosen  by  ballot. 

Sect.  9.  The  examining  Committee  shall  report  to  mu\ee'"repoT' 
the  Board,  at  some  subsequent  meeting,  the  names  of  all 
the  applicants,  and  whether  they  are  graduates  of  any 
College,  and  if  so,  when  graduated,  and  if  not  graduated, 
how  and  where  educated,  and  what  has  been  their  employ- 
ment, and  the  names  of  the  persons  recommending  them 
severally,  together  with  the  opinions  of  the  Examining 
Committee  on  their  qualifications  severally,  and  the  Board 
shall  then  proceed  to  a  choice  by  ballot. 

Sect.  10.  The  instructors  elected  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing, shall  hold  their  offices  for  one  school  year,  unless 
sooner  removed  for  cause  by  vote  of  the  Board. 

Sect.  11.  The  Salaries  of  the  Instructors  in  the  various 
Schools  have  been  established  as  follows,  for  the  present 
year,  viz : 

The  Masters  of  the  Latin,  the  English  High,  and  the 
Girls^  High  and  Normal  School,  shall  have  a  salary  of 
^2,400  each  per  annum. 

The  Sub-Masters  in  the  Latin  and  the  English  High 
School,  shall  have  ^1,500  for  the  first  year's  service,  with 
an  increase  of  ^100  for  each  additional  year's  service,  until 
the  salary  amounts  to  ^1,800  per  annum.  The  Ushers  in 
these  schools  shall  have  ^1,000  for  the  first  year's  service, 
with  an  increase  of  ^100  for  each  additional  year's  service, 
until  the  salary  amounts  to  $1,500  per  annum. 

The  Masters  of  the  Grammar  Schools  shall  have  ;S1»500 
for  the  first  year's  service,  with  an  increase  of  ;^100  for 
each  additional  year's  service,  until  the  salary  amounts  to 
j^l,800  per  annum.  The  Sub-Masters  in  these  schools 
shall  have  $1,000  for  the  first  year's  service,  with  an 
increase  of  $100  for  each  additional  year's  service,  until 
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the  salary  amounts  to  ^1,200  per  annum.  The  Ushers  in 
these  schools  shall  have  ^700  for  the  first  year's  service, 
with  an  increase  of  ^100  for  each  additional  year's  service, 
until  the  salary  amounts  to  ^900  per  annum.  Head 
Assistants  in  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  shall 
have  ^500  per  annum ;  other  assistants  in  this  school  shall 
have  ^450  per  annum.  Head  Assistants  in  the  Grammar 
Schools  shall  have  ;$450  per  annum  ;  all  other  Assistants 
in  these  schools,  and  all  Teachers  in  the  Primary  Schools, 
shall  have  ^300  for  the  first,  and  for  the  second  year's  ser- 
vice, with  an  increase  of  ^50  for  each  additional  year's 
service,  until  the  salary  amounts  to  ^400  per  annum. 
Teachers  of  Vocal  Music  have  ^125  per  annum  for  each 
school  instructed  in  this  branch,  and  the  Teachers  of  Sew- 
ing in  all  the  schools  for  Girls  have  ^200  per  annum, 
except  those  in  the  Hancock  and  Winthrop  schools,  who 
have  ^300  per  annum. 


Records  and 
files. 


Notices  to  be 
given. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

Duties  of  the  Secretary. 

Sect.  1.  The  Secretary  shall  have  charge  of  the  Eecords 
of  the  Board,  and  of  all  papers  directed  by  them  to  be 
kept  on  his  files  ;  he  shall  keep  a  fair  and  full  record  of 
all  the  proceedings  of  the  Board. 

Sect.  2.  He  shall  notify  all  stated  and  special  meet- 
ings ;  he  shall  notify  the  Chairman  of  every  Committee 
appointed,  stating  the  commission,  and  the  names  of  the 
members  associated  with  him  ;  he  shall  notify  the  meet- 
ings of  all  Committees  when  requested  by  the  Chairman  ; 
he  shall  notify  the  instructors  of  their  appointments ; 
and  shall  give  such  other  notices  as  the  Board  may 
require. 
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Sect.  3.     He  sliall  prepare  the  annual  report  required  Sucatio\°.'^'^*' 
by  the  statute  of  the  Commonwealth.      [^Bev.  St.  23,  §§ 
22,  63,  64.] 

Sect.  4.     At  the  quarterly  meeting,  in  February  and  annuaTrefu™™.'" 
in  August,  he  shall  present  to  the  Board  an  abstract  of 
the   semi-annual  returns  of  the   Public  Schools,    and  a 
schedule  showing  the  number  of  teachers  then  employed 
in  the  schools. 

Sect.  5.     He  shall  transmit  copies  of  all  votes,  resolu-  uantrnTtt'eti. 
tions  and  documents  which  are  to  bo  sent  to  the  members 
of  the  Board,   and  to   the   various   Committees,   to   the 
Teachers,  and  to  other  persons. 

Sect.  6.     He  shall  see  that  the  Medals  and  Diplomas  ^'/J|.^,g*,''  ^^ 
awarded  to  the  successful  candidates  in  the  Public  Schools     ' 
are  procured,  properly  inscribed  and  sent  to  the  appro- 
priate Schools  at  least  one  day  preceding   the  Annual 
Exhibitions. 

Sect.  7.  He  shall  receive  a  suitable  salary,  which  salary 
shall  be  determined  and  voted  by  the  Board  at  the  time  of 
his  election. 


CHAPTEE  VII. 

Duties  of  the  Superintendent. 

The  office  of  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  [Isted '''"''" 
the  City,  was  established  by  vote  of  the  School  Committee, 
in  concurrence  with  both  branches  of  the  City  Government, 
in  1851. 

Sect.  1.     The  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  shall  ^"'"™- 
be  elected  annually  by  ballot,  at  the  quarterly  meeting  of 
the  Board  in  May,  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  on 
the  first  day  of  June  next  ensuing.     At  the  same  meeting 
the  salary  of  the  Superintendent  shall  be  voted,  and  no  ^*""'^- 
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alteration  in  tlie  amount  of  said  salary  shall  be  made 
during  the  year  for  which  he  is  elected. 

sSs?" "'''''  Sect.  2.  He  shall  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Public  School  system,  and  to  an  examination  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  schools,  and  shall  keep  himself  acquainted 
with  the  progress  of  instruction  and  discipline  in  other 
places,  in  order  to  suggest  appropriate  means  for  the 
advancement  of  the  Public  Schools  in  this  City. 

Visiting  schools.  Sect.  3.  He  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  exercise  a 
personal  supervision  over  all  the  schools,  visit  and  examine 
each  of  them  as  often  as  his  other  duties  will  permit.  In 
passing  daily  from  school  to  school,  he  shall  endeavor  to 
transfer  improvements  and  to  remedy  defects  in  their 
management.  He  shall  also  advise  the  teachers,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  best  modes  of  instruction  and  discipline  for 
their  respective  schools,  and  shall  see  that  the  regulations 
of  the  Board  in  regard  to  the  schools  are  carried  into 
fuU  effect. 

^hlTis^^^ ''™'"  Sect.  4.  He  shall  make  investigations  as  to  the  num- 
ber and  the  condition  of  the  children  in  the  City,  who  are 
not  receiving  the  benefits  offered  by  the  Public  Schools, 
and  as  far  as  is  practicable,  he  shall  find  out  the  reasons 
and  suggest  the  remedies. 

Mb-comSes'!  Sect.  5.  He  shall  at  times  render  such  aid,  and 
communicate  such  information  to  the  various  Committees 
as  they  may  require  of  him  ;  and  he  shall  also  assist  the 
District  Committees  in  the  quarterly  examinations. 

School  houses.  Sect.  6.  He  shall  consult  with  the  different  bodies 
who  have  control  of  the  building  and  altering  of  school 
houses,  and  shall  communicate  to  them  such  information 
on  the  subject  as  he  may  possess  ;  and  he  shall  suggest 
such  plans  for  building  and  altering  school  houses  as  he 
may  consider  best  for  the  health  and  convenience  of  the 
teachers  and  pupils,  and  most  economical  for  the  City ; 
and   he   shall  advise  with  those   througli   whom,  either 
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directly  or  indirectly,  the  school  appropriations  are  expend-  ^*^^°°'  expenses 
ded,  that  there  may  result  more  uniformity  in  their  plans 
and  more  economy  in  their  expenditures. 

Sect.  7.  At  the  quarterly  meeting  in  November,  he  ^'porl'""'"''^ 
shall  present  to  the  Board  an  annual  report  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Public  Schools,  and  shall  suggest  by  what 
measures  their  efficiency  and  usefulness  may  be  increased 
and  whether  by  any  means  the  expenses  of  our  school 
system  can  be  diminished  without  prejudice  to  its  inter- 
ests. 

Sect.  8.  He  shall  call  together  the  teachers  in  their  Png^/Kacher's" 
respective  Districts  or  elsewhere,  once  at  least  in  each 
quarter,  to  interchange  their  views  upon  the  various 
points  of  instruction  and  discipline,  in  order  to  create 
harmony  of  action,  and  to  cause  the  whole  system  to  tend 
toward  a  uniform  standard  of  excellence,  to  the  end  that 
all  the  children  in  this  City,  who  are  instructed  in  the 
Public  Schools,  may  obtain  the  best  education  which  these 
schools  can  be  made  to  impart. 

Sect.  9.     He  shaU  examine  all  Bills  for  Salaries,  and  bmr"'''°"  °' 
the  Bills  for  all  articles  purchased  by  order  of  the  Board 
or  by  the  Committee  on  Accounts,  and  shall  perform  such 
other  duties  as  the  School  Committee  shall  prescribe,  or 
from  time  to  time  direct. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

General  Regulations  of  the  Pahlic  Schools. 

Section    1.      All  teachers  in  the  Public  Schools  are  J^rvi'the 's^cho;! 
required  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  the  provisions  "^uiations. 
of  these  Regulations,  and  especially  that  portion  of  them 
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General  duties 
of  teacher. 


relating  to  their  school  duties.  They  are  also  required 
to  take  special  pains  to  observe  and  carry  into  full 
effect  all  tlie  Eegulations  of  the  School  Committee  in  rela- 
tion to  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  their  respective 
schools. 

Sect.  2.  The  instructors  shall  punctually  observe  the 
hours  appointed  for  opening  and  dismissing  the  schools  ; 
and,  during  school  hours,  shall  faithfully  devote  them- 
selves to  the  public  service.  They  shall  prepare  them- 
selves, with  care,  to  instruct  all  their  pupils  without 
partiality  in  those  branches  of  school  studies  which  their 
respective  classes  may  be  pursuing.  In  all  their  inter- 
course with  their  scholars  they  are  required  to  strive  to 
impress  on  all  their  minds,  both  by  precept  and  example, 
the  great  importance  of  continued  efforts  for  improvement 
in  morals,  in  manners  and  deportment,  as  well  as  in  use- 
ful learning. 

Sect.  3.  From  the  first  IMonday  in  May  to  the  first 
Monday  in  October,  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools 
shall  commence  their  morning  sessions  at  8  o'clock,  and 
close  at  eleven  o'clock ;  and  shall  begin  their  afternoon 
sessions  at  2  o'clock,  and  close  at  5  o'clock.  From  the  first 
Monday  in  October  to  the  first  Monday  in  May,  they  shall 
commence  their  morning  sessions  at  9  o'clock,  and  close  at 
12  o'clock,  and  shall  begin  their  afternoon  sessions  at  2 
o'clock,  and  shall  close  at  5  o'clock,  except  from  the  first 
Monday  in  November  to  the  first  Monday  in  March,  they 
shall  close  at  4  1-2  o'clock.  Provided  that  nothing  in  this 
Section  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  the  Teacher 
from  the  judicious  exercise  of  the  right  to  detain  a  pupil 
for  a  reasonable  time  after  the  regular  hour  for  dismissing 
school,  either  for  purposes  of  discipline,  or  to  make  up 
neglected  lessons. 

Exception.  The  masters  of  the  Grammar  Schools  for 
Girls  may  keep  school  till  one  o'clock  on  days  when  the 
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weatlier  is  sucli  as,  in  their  judgment,  renders  it  expedient ; 
and  may  dispense  with  the  afternoon  session  on  those 
days,  and  they  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  days  on  which 
they  have  dismissed,  and  shall  report  the  same  quarterly 
to  the  District  Committees  of  their  respective  schools,  who 
shall  insert  the  numher  of  days  in  their  Quarterly  Eeports 
to  this  Board. 

Sect.  4.  The  school  rooms  of  all  the  schools  shall  be  pupfi^*to  be  at 
opened,  and  the  teachers  are  expected  to  he  present,  both 
morning  and  afternoon,  fifteen  minutes  before  the  time 
prescribed  for  commencing  schools,  and  the  teachers  shall 
require  their  scholars  to  be  in  their  seats  punctually  at  the 
appointed  hours,  and  shall  commence  their  schools  without 
allowing  any  time  after  those  hours  for  the  scholars  to 
assemble.  They  shall  also  close  their  respective  schools 
punctually  at  the  prescribed  hours. 

'Sect.  5.  The  morning  exercises  of  all  the  schools  shall  JJjjSf  *^^ 
commence  with  reading,  as  a  devotional  exercise,  a  portion 
of  Scripture,  in  each  room  by  the  teacher  thereof,  and  the 
Board  recommend  that  the  reading  be  followed  with 
prayer,  at  least  with  the  audible  repetition  of  the  Lord's- 
Prayer,  by  the  teacher  alone,  or  by  the  children  in  concert. 
The  Board  also  recommend  that  each  teacher  instruct  the' 
pupils  under  his  or  her  charge,  to  repeat  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments audibly,  at  least  once  a  week. 

Sect.  6.     Instruction  in  morals  shall  be  daily  mven  in  Moral  instruc- 
each  of  the  schools,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Eev.  Stat.  ch.  23,  §  7.-. 

«  "  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president,  professors,  and  tutors  of  the  University  at 
Cambridge,  and  of  the  several  colleges,  and  of  all  preceptors  and  teachers  of  acad- 
emies, and  all  other  instructors  of  youth  to  exert  their  best  endeavors,  to  impress  on 
the  minds  of  children  and  youth,  committed  to  their  care  and  instruction,  the  princi- 
ples of  piety,  justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  to  truth,  love  to  their  country,  humanity 
and  universal  benevolence,  sobriety,  industry  and  frugality,  chastity,  moderation  and 
temperance,  and  those  other  virtues,  which  are  the  ornament  of  human  society, 
and  the  basis  upon  which  a  republican  constitution  Is  founded ;  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  such  instructors  to  endeavor  to  lead  their  pupils,  as  their  ages  and  capaci- 
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School  registers 
and  records. 


Blanks  for 
schools. 


Serai-annual 
returns. 


Sect.  7.  Good  morals  being  of  the  first  importance 
and  essential  to  their  progress  in  useful  knowledge,  the 
pupils  shall  be  carefully  instructed  to  avoid  idleness  and 
profanity,  falsehood  and  deceit,  and  every  wicked  and 
disgraceful  practice,  and  to  conduct  themselves  in  an 
orderly  and  proper  manner ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  instructors,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  to  exercise  a  general 
inspection  over  them  in  these  regards,  both  in  and  out  of 
school,  and  also  while  going  to  the  same  and  returning 
home ;  and  on  all  suitable  occasions  to  inculcate  upon 
them  the  principles  of  truth  and  virtue. 

Sect.  8.  The  principal  teacher  in  every  school  shall 
keep  a  register,  in  which  shall  be  recorded  the  names, 
ages,  dates  of  admission,  and  places  of  residence  of  the 
scholars.  In  addition  to  this  register,  other  records  shall 
be  kept,  in  which  shall  be  entered  the  daily  absence 
of  the  scholars,  and  such  notes  of  their  class-exercises 
as  may  exhibit  a  view  of  their  advancement  and  stand- 
ing. 

Sect.  9.  All  school  registers  and  other  books  for 
records,  as  well  as  all  blanks  for  monthly  reports  and 
circulars  required  in  the  several  schools,  shall  be  after 
uniform  patterns,  to  be  determined  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools,  to  whom  all  teachers  are 
expected  to  apply  whenever  such  articles  are  needed  by 
them. 

Sect.  10.  Each  master  shall  examine  the  pupils  under 
the  care  of  the  other  teachers  in  his  school,  as  often  as  he 
can,  consistently  with  proper  attention  to  those  who  are 
under  his  immediate  charge. 

Sect.  11.  During  the  week  preceding  the  quarterly 
meeting  in  February  and  in  August,  the  principal  teacher 


ties  will  admit,  into  a  clear  understanding  of  the  tendency  of  the  ahove  mentioned 
virtues  to  preserve  and  perfect  a  republican  constitution,  and  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty,  as  well  as  to  promote  their  future  happiness,  and  also  to  point  out  to 
them  the  evil  tendency  of  the  opposite  vices." 
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in  each  school  shall  make  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
semi-annual  returns  of  the  numher  of  pupils  helonging  to 
the  school,  conformable  to  the  blanks  furnished  for  this 
purpose. 

Sect.  12.     Each  master  shall,  within  one  week  after  ^.*'*'°°f'fj*^ 

'  given  to  the 

the  appointment  of  a  teacher,  send  to  the  Secretary  of  this  ^^'^^^^'^''y- 
Board  the  full  name  of  such  teacher,  with  the  precise  date 
of  his  or  her  commencing  service  in  his  school ;  and  if  the 
person  appointed  has  previously  been  in  the  service  of  the 
City  as  a  teacher,  he  shall  state  where,  when  and  how 
long  such  service  was  rendered.  In  like  manner  he  shall 
give  notice  when  any  teacher  shall  have  relinquished  ser- 
vice in  his  school. 

Sect.  13.  The  instructors  may  for  the  purpose  of  j^f^^^gljfjf^,^ 
observing  the  modes  of  discipline  and  instruction,  visit 
schools  of  a  grade  similar  to  those  in  which  they  are 
engaged,  but  such  visits  shall  not  be  made  oftener  than 
once  a  quarter,  nor  till  provision  satisfactory  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  District  Committee  has  been  made  for  a  proper 
care  of  the  pupils  under  their  immediate  charge,  and 
all  instructors  shall  aim  at  such  discipline  in  their  schools, 
as  would  be  exercised  by  a  kind,  judicious  parent  in  his 
family. 

Sect.  14.  The  instructors  shall  avoid  corporal  pun-  9°^^°J^l  p""" 
ishment  in  all  cases  where  good  order  can  be  preserved 
by  milder  measures.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
several  masters  and  teachers  in  the  public  schools  to  keep 
a  record  of  all  instances  of  inflicting  corporal  punishment, 
which  they  shall  submit  to  their  respective  Committees 
at  each  quarterly  examination,  when  said  record  shall  be 
erased. 

Sect.    15.      For  violent  or  pointed  opposition   to   his  ^xciusion  or  a 
authority  in  any  particular  instance,  a  principal  teacher 
may  exclude  a  child  from  school,  for  the  time  being ;  and 
thereupon  shall  inform  the  parent   or  guardian  of  the 
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measure,  and  shall  apply  to  the  District  Committee  for 
advice  and  direction. 


Sect.  16.     When  the  example  of  any  pupil  in  school  is 


Suspension  or 
expulsion  and 
restoration  of  ...  i    •        n  i  c  ,  • 

pupils.  very  injurious,  and  m  all  cases  where  reiormation  appears 

hopeless,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  principal  teacher,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  Committee  on  the  school,  to  suspend 
or  expel  such  pupil  from  the  school.  But  any  child  under 
this  public  censure,  who  shall  have  expressed  to  the 
teacher  his  regret  for  his  folly  or  indiscretion,  as  openly 
and  explicitly  as  the  nature  of  the  case  may  require,  and 
shall  have  given  evidence  of  amendment,  shall,  with  the 
previous  consent  of  said  Committee,  be  reinstated  in  the 
privileges  of  the  school. 

Sect.  17.  In  cases  of  difficulty  in  the  discharge  of 
their  official  duties,  or  when  they  may  desire  any  tem- 
porary aid,  the  instructors  shall  apply  to  the  District 
Committees  of  their  respective  schools  for  advice  and 
assistance. 
Absentees  must       Sect.   18.     Whenever  any  instructor  shall   be  absent 

pay  their  substi-  •' 

tutes.  fj.Qj^  school,  and  a  temporary  instructor  rendered  neces- 

sary, the  amount  required  to  pay  said  substitute  shall 
be  withdrawn  from  the  salary  of  the  absentee ;  unless 
upon  a  representation  of  the  case,  by  petition,  and  a 
report  on  said  petition  from  the  Standing  Committee 
on  Salaries,  the  Board  should  order  an  allowance  to  be 
made. 

Temperature  g^cT.  19.     It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  the  instructors  to 

anil  ventilation.  •' 

give  vigilant  attention  to  the  ventilation  and  temperature 
of  their  school  rooms.  A  regular  system  of  ventilation 
shall  be  practiced,  as  well  in  winter  as  in  summer,  by 
which  the  air  in  the  rooms  shall  be  effectually  changed  at 
each  recess,  and  at  the  end  of  each  school  session,  before 
the  house  shall  be  closed. 

Sect.  20.     There  shall  be  a  recess  of  fifteen  minutes  for 
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eveiy  pupil  each  lialf  day,  including  the  time  occupied  in 
going  out  and  coming  in. 

Sect.  21.  The  masters,  ushers  and  teachers,  in  the  ^'j^^y^'^'^s^.^^^f;. 
Puhlic  Schools,  shall  so  arrange  the  daily  course  of  exer- 
cises in  their  respective  classes,  that  every  scholar  shall 
have  daily  in  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  some  kind  of 
physical  or  gymnastic  exercise  ;  this  exercise  to  take  place 
as  nearly  as  practicable,  midway  between  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session  and  recess,  and  between  recess  and  the 
end  of  the  session. 

Sect.  22.  The  principal  teachers  of  the  several  schools  premrsef  ^°"' 
shall  prescribe  such  rules  for  the  use  of  the  yards  and  out- 
buildings connected  with  the  school  houses,  as  shall  insure 
their  being  kept  in  a  neat  and  proper  condition,  and  shall 
examine  them  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  for  such  pur- 
pose, and  they  shall  be  held  responsible  for  any  want  of 
neatness  or  cleanliness  on  their  premises ;  and  when 
any  thing  is  out  of  order,  they  must  give  immediate 
notice  thereof  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Build- 
ings. 

Sect.  23.  No  instructor  in  the  public  schools  shall  be  ai&d"" 
allowed  to  keep  a  private  school  of  any  description  what- 
ever, nor  to  attend  to  the  instruction  of  any  private  pupils 
before  6  o'clock,  P.  M.,  except  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
afternoons,  nor  to  engage  as  editor  of  any  newspaper,  or 
of  any  religious  or  political  periodical. 

Sect.  24.     The  instructors  shall  not  award  medals  or  ^'^'"®- 
other  prizes,  to  the  pupils  under  their  charge. 

Sect.    25.      No  subscription   or  contribution,  for  any  S'""^' 
purpose  whatever,  shall  be   introduced   into   any  public 
school. 

Sect.    26.      No   person  whatever   shall  read  to  the  ^'^™^- 
pupils    of   any    school,    or    post   upon  the  walls  of   any 
school   building,    or  fences  of  the  same,  any  advertise- 
ment.    Nor  shall  any  agent  or  other  person  be  permitted 
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to  enter  any  scTiool  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  either 
to  teacher  or  pu^iils,  any  new  hook  or  article  of  appa- 
ratus. 

Sect.  27.  The  books  used,  and  the  studies  pursued,  in 
all  the  public  schools,  shall  be  sudh,  and  such  only,  as  may 
be  authorized  by  the  Board,  and  the  teachers  shall  not 
permit  any  books,  tracts  or  other  publications,  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  their  schools. 

Sect.  28.  No  pupils  shall  be  allowed  to  retain  their 
connexion  with  any  of  the  public  schools,  unless  they  are 
furnished  with  the  books  and  utensils  regularly  required 
to  be  used  in  the  respective  classes. 

Sect.  29.  In  cases  where  children  are  in  danger  of 
being  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  education,  by  reason 
of  inability  to  obtain  books,  through  the  poverty  or  negli- 
gence of  parents  or  guardians,  the  Committee  on  Accounts 
are  authorized,  on  behalf  of  the  School  Committee,  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  statute  on  this  subject.  \_Mev. 
Stat  chap.  23,  §§  20,  21,  22.] 

Sect.  30.  Tardiness  shall  be  considered  a  violation 
of  school  regulations,  and  shall  subject  delinquents  to  such 
penalty  as  the  nature  of  the  case  may  require. 

Sect.  31.  Pupils  shall  not  be  absent  from  school 
except  on  account  of  sickness,  or  other  urgent  reason  ;  and 
no  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  leave  school  before  the 
appointed  time  for  closing,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to 
any  music  lessons  or  writing  lessons,  or  for  any  other 
cause  whatever,  except  in  case  of  sickness  or  some  press- 
ing emergency  ;  and  the  teacher's  consent  must  first  be 
obtained. 

Sect.  32.  No  child  whose  parent  or  guardian  has  not 
a  legal  'residence  in  the  city  of  Boston,  shall  be  admitted 
to  a  Public  School,  nor  shall  any  child,  except  by  a  special 
vote  of  this  Board,  be  retained  in  any  Public  School  after 
said  legal  residence  has  been  changed  by  the  removal  of 
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the  child's  parents  or  guardian  from  the  city.  And  the 
master  of  each  school  shall,  at  every  quarterly  examina- 
tion, report  to  the  chairman  of  his  committee,  the  names 
of  all  pupils  in  his  school  whose  parents  or  guardians  have 
not  a  legal  residence  in  Boston.  No  child,  having  only 
a  temporary  residence  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  attend- 
ing a  Public  School,  shall  be  admitted  therein. 

Sect.  33.      No  pupil  shall  be  admitted  to  the  priv-  ^^™''" 
ileges    of  one    school,    who    has    been    expelled    from 
another,   or  while  under  suspension,  unless  by  vote  of  the 
Board, 

Sect.  34.  No  pupil  shall  be  admitted  into  any  of  5^^*^3on°*^ 
the  Public  Schools  without  a  certificate  from  a  physi- 
cian that  he  or  she  has  been  vaccinated  or  otherwise 
secured  against  the  small  pox,  but  this  certificate  shall 
not  be  required  of  pupils  who  go  from  one  public  school  to 
another. 

Sect.  35.  No  child  who  comes  to  school  without  Ji^p'^fg^J'g^q'^'i^g^d 
proper  attention  having  been  given  to  the  cleanliness  of 
his  person  and  of  his  dress,  or  whose  clothes  are  not 
properly  repaired,  shall  be  permitted  to  remain  in  school, 
but  shall  be  sent  home  to  be  prepared  for  school  in  a 
proper  manner. 

Sect.  3G.     If  in  the  schools  under  their  charge  there  Truants. 

are  any  pupils  who  are  habitually  truant,  the  principal 

teachers  shall   report  their  names,  their  residences  and 

the  names  of  their  parents  when  known,  to  the  truant 

officers. 

Sect.  37.     There  shall  be  an  annual  exhibition  of  the  Annual  exhibi- 
tions. 
Latin  School  on  the  Saturday,  of  the  English  High  School 

on  the  Monday,  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  on 

the  Tuesday,  preceding  the  third  Wednesday  in  July  ;  and 

on  the  Tuesday  following  said  "Wednesday,  there  shall  be 

an  exhibition  of  the  several  Grammar  Schools  ;  at  which 

exhibitions  the  medals  and  diplomas  shall  be  conferred 
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upon  the  pupils.  The  hours  for  the  exhibitions  of  the 
several  schools  shall  he  arranged  by  the  President  of  the 
Board.      And   in   the  afternoon  of  the   same   day,   the 

School  Festival.  Annual  School  Festival  shall  ho  held,  to  which  members 
of  the  School  Committee,  all  the  teachers  in  the  Public 
Schools,  and  the  medal  scholars  of  the  current  year  shall 
be  invited. 

Sfons*"*^  Sect.  38.     The  following  holidays  and  vacations  shall 

be  granted  to  the  schools,  viz : — every  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  afternoon,  throughout  the  year-;  Christmas  day, 
New  Tear's  day,  and  Fast  Day  ;  May  day ;  Artillery 
Election  ;  the  Fourth  of  July  ;  Thanksgiving  week  ;  one 
week  commencing  on  the  Monday  preceding  the  last  Wed- 
nesday in  ]May  ;  seven  weeks  after  the  exhibition  of  the 
Latin  School  in  July  to  said  Latin  School ;  the  remainder 
of  the  week  after  the  exhibition  of  the  English  High 
School,  in  July,  and  the  six  succeeding  weeks  to  said 
English  High  School ;  the  remainder  of  the  week  after 
the  exhibition  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  and 
the  six  succeeding  weeks  to  said  school ;  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  week  after  the  exhibition  of  the  Grammar 
Schools  in  July,  to  the  first  Monday  in  September,  to  said 
Grammar  Schools  and  the  Primary  Schools ;  and  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Board  is  authorized  to  suspend  the  schools  on 
siich  puhlie  occasions  as  he  may  think  proper,  not  exceed- 
ing three  days  in  the  year.  In  addition  to  these  holidays 
the  Latin  and  English  High  Schools  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  two  days  of  public  exhibition  at  Harvard  University. 
No  other  Holidays  shall  be  allowed  except  by  special  vote 
of  the  Board. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Regulations  of  the  Primary  Schools. 

Section  1.  Every  teacher  shall  admit  to  lier  school,  ^^^p7if^°"  °^ 
all  applicants  of  suitahle  age  and  qualifications,  residing 
nearest  to  the  school  under  her  charge,  (excepting  those 
for  whom  special  provision  has  heen  made,)  provided  the 
numher  in  her  school  will  warrant  the  admission,  and  in 
all  cases  of  douht  or  difficulty  in  the  discharge  of  this 
duty,  she  shall  apply  to  her  Suh-Committee  for  advice  and 
direction. 

Sect.  2.  When  any  child  shall  apply  to  he  admitted  pupuL^'^  ° 
from  another  Primary  School,  the  teacher  shall  require 
a  Certificate  of  transfer  from  the  teacher  of  the  former 
school ;  which  certificate  shall  serve  instead  of  a  Certifi- 
cate of  Vaccination.  And  if  qualified  for  the  First  or 
Second  Class,  said  child  shall  he  entitled  to  admission 
into  a  Primary  School,  although  more  than  seven  years  of 
age. 

Sect.  3.  Whenever  any  scholar  is  ahsent  from  school,  pupTisf^  °^ 
the  teacher  shall  immediately  ascertain  the  reason  ;  and 
if  such  ahsence  he  continued,  and  is  not  occasioned  hy  sick- 
ness, or  other  sufficient  cause,  such  child  with  the  consent 
of  the  Suh-Committee,  may  he  discharged  from  the  school, 
and  a  record  of  the  fact  he  made. 

Sect.  4.  The  regular  promotion  of  scholars  to  the  ^u°,^s°"°"  ^^ 
Grammar  Schools,  shall  he  made  semi-annually,  on  the 
first  Monday  in  March,  and  at  the  time  of  the  July  vaca- 
tion. But  occasional  promotions  may  he  made  on  Monday 
of  any  week,  whenever  the  Suh-Committee  of  the  Primary 
School  and  the  Master  of  the  Grammar  School  may  deem 
it  necessary. 

n  J-/-K  iini  •!•  Schools  for 

Sect.  5.     One  or  more  schools  for  the  special  instruc-  special  instruc- 

'■  tion. 
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tion  of  children  over  seven  years  of  age,  and  not  qualified 
for  the  Grammar  School,  may  he  established  in  each 
District.  Children  over  seven  years  of  age  are  not  to  he 
admitted  into  any  of  the  Primary  Schools,  unless  hy  trans- 
fer, or  for  special  reasons  satisfactory  to  the  Suh-Committee. 
Any  scholar  over  eight  years  of  age,  and  not  in  the  first 
or  second  class,  may  he  removed  from  any  Primary  School 
to  a  school  for  special  instruction,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Suh-Committee. 

Sect.  6.  The  ScJwol  on  the  Western  Avenue  shall  he 
connected  with  the  Phillips  School  District.  Children 
over  eight  years  of  age  may  he  admitted  into  this 
school,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Suh-Committee  ;  and  their 
studies  shall  conform  to  the  Kegulations  of  the  Grammar 
Schools. 

Sect.  7.  The  teachers  shall  attend  to  the  physical 
education  and  comfort  of  the  pupils  under  their  care. 
When  from  a  state  of  the' weather,  or  other  causes,  the 
recesses  in  the  open  air  shall  he  impracticable,  the  chil- 
dren may  be  exercised  within  the  room,  in  accordance 
with  the  best  judgment  and  ability  of  the  teachers.  In 
the  schools  which  are  kept  in  buildings  occupied  by 
Grammar  Schools,  the  recesses  shall  be  arranged  by  the 
masters  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  exercises  of  those 
schools. 

Sect.  8.  The  holidays  and  vacations  of  the  Primary 
Schools  shall  be  the  same  as  are  granted  to  the  Gram- 
mar Schools,  either  by  the  rules  of  the  School  Board  or  by 
the  order  of  the  Mayor ;  and  they  shall  also  have  the  day 
preceding,  and  the  day  of  the  Annual  Exhibitions  of  the 
Grammar  Schools. 

No  school  shall  be  suspended  on  any  other  occasion, 
except  for  special  and  important  reasons  relating  to  a 
particular  school,  and  then  only  by  express  permission  of 
the' Sub-Committee. 
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Sect.  9.  The  two  dollars  whicli  are  annually  appropri-  Premiums. 
ated  to  each  school  hy  the  City,  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  children,  shall  he  expended  in  such  manner  as  the 
respective  District  Committees  may  judge  hest.  Provided, 
that  no  puhlications  of  a  sectarian  character  shall  he  intro- 
duced into  any  school. 

Sect.  10.  The  schools  shall  contain  as  nearly  as^''"'^®'- 
practicahle,  an  equal  numher  of  pupils  ;  it  heing  desirable 
that  the  average  numher  of  daily  attendants  should  he 
fifty  to  each  teacher,  and  the  pupils  in  each  of  the  schools 
shall  be  arranged  in  six  classes,  unless  otherwise  ordered 
hy  the  District  Committee. 

Sect.  11.  Simple  oral  lessons  in  Arithmetic,  adapted 
to  the  ages  of  the  scholars,  shall  he  given  in  the  several 
classes,  and  the  Addition,  Subtraction  and  Multiplication 
Tables,  must  be  thoroughly  learned  hy  the  first  and 
second  classes.  Every  scholar  shall  he  provided  with  a 
slate,  and  employ  the  time  not  otherwise  occupied,  in 
drawing,  or  writing  words  from  their  spelling  l/?ssons, 
on  their  slates  in  a  plain  script  hand.  The  teachers 
are  expected  to  take  special  pains  to  teach  the  first  class 
to  write — not  print — all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  on 
slates. 

Sect.  12.  Plain  Sewing  may  be  introduced  into  any 
Primary  School,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Sub-Committee, 
and  Singing  shall  form  part  of  the  exercises  of  every 
session. 

Sect.  13.  The  following  Boohs  and  Studies  shall  be 
attended  to  in  the  respective  Classes. 

Sixth  Class. 

*  My  Little  Primer,'  or  *  My  First  School  Book,'  at  the 
discretion  of  the  teacher. 

1.  Pronouncing  words,  without  Spelling. 

2.  Pronouncing  and  Spelling  combined. 
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3.  Spelling  without  Book,  words  tliat  Lave  tecome 
familiar. 

4.  Counting  from  one  to  one  hundred. 

5.  Drawing  on  the  slate  or  hlackhoard,  imitating 
some  mark,  letter,  or  other  ohjeet,  or  copying  from  a 
card. 

Fifth  Class. 

'  My  First  School  Booh,^  continued, — in  the  columns  to 
the  20th  page  and  in  the  sentences  to  the  70th  page. 
Numeration,  or  counting  from  one  to  one  hundred. 
Drawing  continued,  as  in  the  Sixth  Class. 

Fourth  Class. 

*  My  First  School  BooJc,'  continued  as  a  Spelling-book, 
and  completed  as  a  Reading-hook. 

Combination  of  numbers,  so  as  readily  to  find  the  page 
in  any  book. 

Marks  of  punctuation  on  page  57-58. 

Third  Class. 

'  My  First  School  Book,'  completed  as  a  Spelling-book. 

Bumstead's  *  Second  Beading  Book'  commenced. 

The  letters  used  for  numbers  to  be  taught  as  they  occur 
in  the  captious  of  the  reading  lessons. 

All  the  Numerals  and  Abbreviations  on  page  56  of  My 
First  School  Book  to  be  learned. 

Second  Class. 

Bumstead's  '  Second  Beading  Book,'  completed. 

'  Spelling  and  Thinking  combined,'  commenced. 

'  Worth  American  Arithmetic,'  commenced. 

The  Addition,  Subtraction,  and  Multiplication  Tables, 
to  be  learned,  and  Practical  Questions  in  these  Rules 
attended  to. 
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First  Class. 

Bumstead's  *  Third  Heading  Booh.' 

New  Testament 

'  Spelling  and  ThinJcing  combined,'  completed. 

'  North  American  Arithmetic'  completed. 

The  Scholars  in  this  class  must  be  familiar  with  Prac- 
tical Questions  in  all  of  the  first  four  Kules  of  Arithmetic. 

Sect.  14.  No  scholars  are  to  be  promoted  from  one 
Class  to  another,  till  they  are  familiar  with  all  the  lessons 
of  the  Class  from  which  they  are  to  be  transferred,  except 
for  special  reasons  satisfactory  to  the  Sub-Committee. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Emulations  of  the  Grammar  Schools. 

Section  1.     These  schools  form  the  second  grade  in  the  second  grade. 
system  of  public  instruction  established  in  this  City. 

The  following  are  their  names,  locations,  and  dates  of 
establishment. 


Name. 
1— Eliot  School, 
2 — ^Franklin  School, 
3 — Mayhew  School, 
4 — Hawes  School, 
5 — ^Boylston  School, 
6 — Bowdoin  School, 
7 — Hancock  School, 
8— Wells  School, 
9— Winthrop  School, 
10 — ^Lyman  School, 
11 — Mather  School, 
12 — Brimmer  School, 
13— Phillips  School, 


Location. 
North  Bennet  St. 
Washington  St. 
Hawkins  St. 
South  Boston, 
Fort  Hill, 
Myrtle  St. 
Richmond  Place, 
McLean  St. 
Tremont  St. 
East  Boston, 
South  Boston, 
Common  St. 
W.  Centre  St. 


Established. 

For  Boys,     .     .     .  1713 

For  Girls,    .     .     .  1785 

For  Boys,     .     .     .  1803 

For  Boys,     .     .     .  1811 

For  Boys  and  Girls,  1819 

For  Girls,    .     .     .  1821 

For  Girls,    .     .     .  1822 

For  Girls,    .     .     .  1833 

For  Girls,     .     .     .  1836 

For  Boys  and  Girls,  1837 

For  Boys  and  Girls,  1844 

For  Boys,     .    .     .  1844 

For  Boys,    .     .    .  1844 
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Name. 

Location. 

Established. 

14— Dwight  School, 

Concord  St. 

For  Boys  and  Girls,  1844 

15— Quincy  School, 

Tyler  St. 

For  Boys,     .     .     .     1847 

16— Bigelow  School, 

South  Boston, 

For  Girls,     .    .     .     1849 

17— Chapman  School, 

East  Boston, 

For  Boys  and  Girls,  1849 

In  these  schools  are  taught  the  common  hranches  of 
an  English  education.  They  are  organized  on  three 
different  plans. 

Sect.  2.  First  Plan.  The  Wells  School  is  the  only- 
one  now  organized  on  this  plan.  In  this  house  there  are 
two  halls,  occupied  hj  two  departments,  one  of  which  is  a 
Grammar  School,  and  the  other  a  Writing  School.  The 
pupils  are  so  organized  in  two  divisions,  that  while  one 
division  attends  the  Grammar  department,  the  other 
attends  the  Writing  department,  and  thus  the  two  depart- 
ments exchange  pupils  half-daily.  In  the  Grammar 
School,  the  pupils  are  taught  chiefly  Spelling,  Reading, 
English  Grammar,  Geography,  and  History ;  and  in  the 
Writing  School,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Natural  Philosophy, 
and  Drawing. 

In  this  school,  each  department  shall  he  instructed 
either  hy  a  master,  an  usher  and  one  or  more  female 
assistants,  or  hy  a  master  and  three  or  more  female  assist- 
ants, at  the  option  of  the  District  Committee. 

Second  Plan.  In  the  Dwight  and  Chapman  School 
houses,  there  are  two  entirely  distinct  schools,  one  for 
Boys  and  the  other  for  Girls,  each  under  the  control  of  a 
master  and  separate  instructors. 

In  the  schools  organized  on  this  plan,  each  department 
shall  he  instructed  hy  a  master,  a  head  assistant,  and 
three  or  more  female  assistants,  or  hy  a  master,  usher,  a 
liead  assistant,  and  one  or  more  female  assistants. 

Third  Plan.  The  Bigelow,  Brimmer,  Bowdoin,  Boyl- 
ston,  Eliot,  Franklin,  Hancock,  Hawcs,  Lyman,  Mather, 
Mayhew,  Phillips,  Quincy,  and  Winthrop  Schools,  are  each 
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under  the  charge  of  one  head  master,  who  has  the  direc- 
tion of  the  school. 

The  Boys'  Schools  organized  on  this  plan,  shall  each  he 
instructed  by  a  master,  a  sub-master,  an  usher,  a  head 
assistant,  and  three  or  more  female  assistants. 

The  Girls'  Schools  organized  on  this  plan,  shall  each 
be  instructed  by  a  master,  and  a  head  assistant  for  each 
story  in  the  building,  and  three  or  more  female  assistants. 

Any  existing  exceptions  to  the  foregoing  organizations, 
authorized  by  special  votes  of  the  Board,  shall  remain 
until  otherwise  ordered. 

Sect.  3.  Each  school  shall  be  allowed  a  teacher  for  foTSl?!''"' 
every  sixty  pupils  on  the  register,  and  an  additional 
female  assistant  may  be  appointed  whenever  there  are 
thirty  scholars  above  the  complement  for  the  teachers 
already  in  the  school,  if  the  District  Committee  deem  it 
expedient ;  and  whenever  the  number  of  pupils  on  the 
register  shall  be  reduced  to  thirty  less  than  such  comple- 
ment, one  female  assistant  may  be  removed  from  such 
school,  if  the  District  Committee  recommend  it. 

Sect.  4.  Any  pupil  may  be  admitted  into  the  Gram-  KdSon  to 
mar  Schools,  who,  on  examination  by  the  master,  or  any  schwis™™^'^ 
of  his  assistants,  shall  be  found  able  to  read  at  first  sight, 
easy  prose  ;  to  distinguish  and  name  the  marks  of  punctu- 
ation ;  to  perform  mentally  such  simple  questions  in 
addition,  subtraction  and  division,  as  are  found  in  Part 
First  of  Emerson's  North  American  Arithmetic ;  to  answer 
readily  to  any  proposed  combination  of  the  Multiplication 
Table,  in  which  neither  factor  exceeds  ten ;  to  read  and 
write  Arabic  numbers  containins;  three  fia!:ures,  and  the 
Eoman  numerals  as  far  as  the  sign  of  one  hundred  ;  and 
to  enunciate,  clearly  and  accurately,  the  elementary  sounds 
of  our  language.  And  no  pupil  who  does  not  possess  these 
qualifications,    shall    be    admitted    into    any   Grammar 
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School,  except  by  special  permit  of  the  District  Com- 
mittee. 
SrTschoiars  Sect.  5.  During  the  week  preceding  the  first  Monday 
the  GrS^mar  *"  in  March  annually,  the  master  of  each  Grammar  School 
shall  visit  each  Primary  which  is  expected  to  send  pupils 
to  his  school,  and  he  shall  examine  the  first  class  in  each 
of  said  schools,  and  shall  give  certificates  of  admission  to 
the  Grammar  School  to  such  as  he  may  find  qualified  in 
accordance  with  the  foregoing  requirements.  But  in  the 
month  of  July  annually,  each  teacher  in  the  Primary 
Schools  shall  accompany  her  first  class  to  such  Grammar 
School  house  in  the  vicinity  as  the  master  may  designate, 
when  he  and  his  assistants  shall  examine  the  candidates 
for  admission  to  the  Grammar  School  in  presence  of  their 
instructors,  and  shall  give  certificates  to  those  who  are 
found  to  be  properly  qualified.  If  however,  the  parent  or 
guardian  of  any  applicant  not  admitted  on  the  examina- 
tion of  the  master,  is  dissatisfied  with  his  decision,  such 
person  may  appeal  to  the  District  Committee  for  another 
examination  of  said  applicant. 
uS^Sifto'*"  Sect.  6.  Pupils  admitted  from  the  Primary  Schools 
are  expected  to  enter  the  Grammar  Schools  on  the  first 
Monday  of  March  and  of  September ;  but  all  other  appli- 
cants residing  in  the  District,  found  on  examination, 
qualified  in  all  respects,  may  enter  the  Grammar  Schools 
by  applying  to  the  master  at  the  school  house,  on  Monday 
morning  of  any  week  when  the  schools  are  in  session. 
Pupils  regularly  transferred  from  one  Grammar  School 
to  another,  may  be  admitted  at  any  time,  on  presenting 
their  certificates  of  transfer,  without  an  examination. 

Sect.  7.  In  assigning  lessons  to  boys  to  be  studied 
out  of  school  hours,  the  instructors  shall  not  assign  a 
larger  lesson  daily  than  a  boy  of  good  capacity  can 
acquire  by  an  hour's  study,  but  no  out-of-school  les- 
sons shall  be  assigned  to  girls,  nor  shall  the  lessons  to 
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be  studied  in  school  be  so  large  as  to  require  a  scholar 
of  ordinary  capacity  to  study  out  of  scliool  in  order  to 
learn  tbem. 

Sect.  8.     The  recess  of  all  the  schools  shall  take  place  ^^'^''*'- 
as  nearly  as  may  be  at  the  expiration  of  one-half  of  each 
school  session,  but  in  schools  where  there  are  two  depart- 
ments, there  shall  be  an  interval  of  fifteen  minutes  between 
the  times  of  recess  of  the  departments. 

Sect.  9.  Each  school  or  department  of  a  school  shall 
be  divided  into  four  classes.  Each  class  shall  be  divided 
into  two  or  more  sections,  each  of  which  sections  shall  pur- 
sue the  studies,  and  use  the  text-books  assigned  to  its 
class  ;  but  whenever  it  shall  appear  that  a  section  of  a 
lower  class  has  in  any  particular  branch  of  study  made 
the  attainments  requisite  for  promotion  to  a  higher  class, 
at  a  period  earlier  than  the  regular  time  for  general 
promotion,  then  such  section  may  at  the  discretion  of  the 
master,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Committee,  enter 
upon  the  study  of  one  of  the  text-books  prescribed  for  the 
next  higher  class. 

Sect.  10.  The  books  and  exercises  of  the  several 
classes  in  the  boys'  schools  shall  be  as  follows  : 

Qlass.  4.  No.  1.  Swan's  Spelling  Book.  2.  Swan's  T«^t-^3okB. 
Primary  Eeader.  3.  Writing  in  such  Writing  Books  as 
the  Master  of  each  school  may,  with  the  approval  of  his 
District  Committee,  see  fit  to  introduce  into  his  school.  4. 
Eobinson's  Elementary  Arithmetic.  5.  Drawing  in  Bar- 
tholomew's No.  1. 

Class.  3.  No.  1.  Swan's  SpeUing  Book.  2.  Swan's  ^""^^ 
Grammar  School  Eeader.  3.  Writing,  as  in  fourth  class. 
4.  North  American  Arithmetic,  Part  Second.  5.  Drawing 
in  Bartholomew's  No.  2.  6.  Parley's  First  Book  of  His- 
tory, combined  with  Geography,  to  be  used  chiefly  as  a 
reading  book,  and  the  medium  of  oral  instruction  in 
Geography.     7.  Tower's  Elements  of  English  Grammar. 
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®*™®'  Class.    2.     No.  1.    Spelling  from  the  Beading  Lessons. 

2.  Tower  and  Walker's  Eeader.  3.  Writing  as  in  the 
fourth  class.  4.  North  American  Arithmetic,  Part 
Second.  5.  Mitchell's  School  Geography,  Atlas,  and 
questions,  with  exercises  in  Map  Drawing  on  the  black- 
board and  otherwise.  6.  Tower's  Elements  of  English 
Grammar  or  Bullion's  Analytical  and  Practical  Grammar. 
7.  Exercises  in  Composition  and  Declamation.  8.  Exer- 
cises in  Drawing.     9.  Worcester's  Dictionary. 

Text-books.  Class  1.     No.  1.  Spelling  from  the  Eeading  Lessons. 

2.  Eeading  in  American  First  Class  Book.  3.  AVriting, 
as  in  fourth  Class.  4.  North  American  Arithmetic,  Part 
Third.  5.  Mitchell's  Geography,  Atlas,  and  Questions, 
with  exercises  in  Map  Drawing  on  the  blackboard  and 
otherwise.  6.  Bullion's  Analytical  and  Practical  Gram- 
mar. 7.  Exercises  in  Composition  and  Declamation.  8. 
Exercises  in  Drawing.  9.  Worcester's  Dictionary.  10. 
Eobinson's  Book  Keeping.  11.  Worcester's  History.  12. 
Hall's  Manual  of  Morals — a  Monday  morning  lesson,  with 
oral  instruction.  13.  Listruction  in  Natural  Philosophy, 
using  Parker's  Compendium  of  Natural  and  Experimental 
Philosophy  or  Olmsted'^udiments  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
as  a  text-book,  with  the  Philosophical  Apparatus  provided 
for  the  schools,  shall  be  given  by  the  master,  to  such  por- 
tions of  the  first  class  as  can  attend  thereto,  without 
neglect  of  the  foregoing  course  of  studies. 

Sect.  11.     The  books  and   exercises   for   the   several 
classes  of  the  girls'  schools,  shall  be  as  follows  : — 

Same.  Class   4.     No.  1.     Swau's  Spelling  Book.     2.  Tower's 

Gradual  Eeader.  3.  Writing  in  such  Writing  Books  as 
the  Master  of  each  school  may,  with  the  approval  of  his 
District  Committee,  see  fit  to  introduce  into  his  School.  4. 
Eobinson's  Elementary  Arithmetic.  Drawing  in  Barthol- 
omew's No.  1. 

^*'""'-  Class  ^.     No.  1.     Swan's  Spelling  Book.     2.  Eussell's 
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Sequel  to  the  Primary  Reader.  3.  Writing,  as  in  fourth 
class.  4.  North  American  Arithmetic,  Part  Second.  5. 
Drawing  in  Bartholomew's  No.  2.  6.  Parley's  Pirst  Book 
of  History,  comhiued  with  Geography,  to  he  used  chiefly 
as  a  reading  hook,  and  as  a  medium  of  oral  instruction  in 
Geography.     7.  Tower's  Elements  of  English  Grammar. 

Class  2.  No.  1.  Spelling  from  reading  lessons.  2.  ^"''"'^• 
Tower  and  Walker's  Reader.  3.  Writing  as  in  fourth 
class.  4.  North  American  Arithmetic,  Part  Second.  5. 
Mitchell's  Geography,  Atlas  and  Questions,  with  exercises 
in  Map  Drawing  upon  the  hlackhoard  and  otherwise.  6. 
Tower's  Elements  of  English  Grammar  or  Bullion's  Analy- 
tical and  Practical  Grammar.  7.  Exercises  in  Composition. 
8.  Exercises  in  Drawing.     9.  Worcester's  Dictionary. 

Class  \.  No.  1.  Spelling  from  reading  lessons.  2, '''-"'■'^""''^• 
Reading  in  American  First  Class  Book.  3.  Writing  as  in 
fourth  class.  4.  North  American  Arithmetic,  Part  Third,  or 
Rohinson's  American  Arithmetic.  5.  Mitchell's  Geography, 
Atlas,  and  Questions,  with  exercises  in  Map  Drawing  on  the 
hlackhoard  and  otherwise.  6.  Bullion's  Analytical  and 
Practical  Grammar.  7.  Exercises  in  Composition.  8 
Exercises  in  Drawing.  9.  Worcester's  Dictionary.  10. 
Rohinson's  Book  Keeping.  11,  Worcester's  History.  12. 
Hall's  Manual  of  Morals — a  Monday-morning  lesson,  witli 
oral  instruction.  13.  Instruction  in  Natural  Philosophy, 
using"  Parker's  Compendium  of  Natural  and  Experimen- 
tal Philosophy  or  Olmsted's  Rudiments  of  Natural  Philos- 
ophy, as  a  text-hook,  with  the  Philosophical  Apparatus 
provided  for  the  schools,  shall  he  given  hy  the  master  to 
such  portions  of  the  first  class  as  can  attend  thereto,  with- 
out neglect  of  the  foregoing  course  of  studies. 

Sect.  12.     In  the  school  which  is  still  organized  in  two  Division  of 

o  studies. 

departments,  the  foregoing  course  of  studies  shall  he 
divided  between  them  as  follows  :  in  the  Grammar  Depart- 
ment shall    he    taught   Spelluig,   Reading,   Geography, 
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Grammar,  Composition  and  History.  In  tlie  Writing 
Department  sliall  be  tauglit  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Book 
Keeping,  Drawing  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

Sect.  13.  Colburn's  Mental  Arithmetic  and  F.  A. 
Adams's  Arithmetic,  in  two  parts,  may  be  used  in  any 
school  for  occasional  exercises,  but  not  to  the  neglect  of 
any  of  the  prescribed  studies  or  text-books. 


CHAPTER  XL 


Admission  of 
Pupils. 


Regulations  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School. 

Sect.  1.  This  school  is  situated  in  Mason  street.  It 
was  instituted  in  1852,  with  the  design  of  furnishing  to 
those  pupils  who  have  passed  through  the  usual  course  of 
study  at  the  Grammar  Schools  for  girls,  and  at  other  girls' 
schools  in  this  City,  an  opportunity  for  a  higher  and  more 
extended  education,  and  also  to  fit  such  of  them  as  desire 
it  to  become  teachers.  The  following  are  the  regulations 
of  this  school,  in  addition  to  those  common  to  all  the 
schools. 

Sect.  2.  The  instructors  shall  be,  a  master,  and  as 
many  assistants  as  may  be  found  expedient ;  but  the 
whole  number  of  assistants  shall  not  exceed  the  ratio  of 
one  for  every  thirty-five  pupils. 

Sect.  3.  The  examination  of  candidates  for  admission 
to  the  school,  shall  take  place  annually,  on  the  Thursday 
next  succeeding  the  day  of  the  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Grammar  Schools  in  July. 

Sect.  4.  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  fifteen 
and  not  more  than  nineteen  years  of  age.  They  must 
present  certificates  of  recommendation  from  the  teachers 


of  in- 


struction. 
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whose  schools  they  last  attended,  and  must  pass  a  satisfac- 
tory examination  in  the  following  branches,  viz  :  Spelling, 
Beading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  English  Grammar,  Geogra- 
phy and  History. 

Sect.  5.  The  examination  shall  he  conducted  by  the  same. 
instructors  of  the  school,  both  orally  and  from  written 
questions  previously  prepared  by  them,  and  approved  by 
the  Committee  of  the  school.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
said  Committee  to  be  present  and  to  assist  at  the  examin- 
ation, and  the  admission  of  candidates  shall  be  subject  to 
their  approval. 

Sect.  6.  The  course  of  studies  and  instrution  in  this 
school  shall  be  as  follows  : — 

Junior  Class.  Eeading,  Spelling,  and  Writing  contin- 
ued. Arithmetic,  Geography  and  Grammar  reviewed. 
Guyot's  Physical  Geography,  Earth  and  Man.  Latin 
commenced.  Analysis  of  Language  and  Structure  of  Sen- 
tences. Olmsted's  Natural  Philosophy.  Graham's  Syn- 
onymes.  Campbell's  Ehetoric.  Exercises  in  English 
Composition.     Exercises  in  Drawing  and  in  Vocal  Music. 

Middle  Class.  Natural  Philosophy  completed.  Eng- 
lish Literature.  Sherwin's  Algebra.  Latin  continued. 
Wayland's  Moral  Philosophy.  French  begun,  (instruction 
given  by  a  native  French  teacher.)  Ehetoric  with  Exercises 
in  Composition  continued.  Physiology  with  Lectures. 
Weber's  General  History.  Exercises  in  Drawing  and! 
in  Vocal  Music.  Eeading  Standard  English  Works,  with 
Exercises  in  Criticism. 

Senior  Class.  Latin  and  French  continued.  Legen- 
dre's  Geometry.  Tytler's  General  History.  Wayland's 
Intellectual  Philosophy.  Olmsted's  Astronomy.  Chemis- 
try with  Lectures.  Exercises  in  Composition.  Exercises 
in  Drawing  and  in  Vocal  Music.  Exercises  in  Criticism, 
comprising  a  careful  examination  of  works  of  the  best 
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School  hours. 


Pupils  may  re- 
main three 


English  authors,  giving,  in  the  pupil's  own  language,  their 
trains  of  tliought,  and  pointing  out  wliat  may  be  considered 
the  faults  and  the  beauties  in  the  style  of  standard  writers, 
and  excellencies  in  their  style  and  use  of  language. 

Sect.  7.  There  shall  be  one  session  of  five  hours 
each  day,  from  8  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M.  from  May  to  October, 
and  from  9  A.  M.  to  2  P.  M.  from  October  to  May. 

Sect.  8.  The  plan  of  study  shall  be  arranged  for  three 
years.  Pupils  who  have  attended  for  that  period,  and  who 
have  completed  the  course  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the 
teachers  and  the  Committee  on  the  school,  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  a  diploma  or  certificate  to  that  effect,  on  leaving 
school. 


CHAPTEK  XII. 


Regulations  of  the  English  High  School. 

?8tibSd!\-ind      Section  1.     This  school  is  situated  in  Bedford  street. 

Its  object.  j^  ^^^  instituted  in  1821,  with  the  design  of  furnishing 

the  young  men  of  the  City,  who  are  not  intended  for  a 
collegiate  course  of  studies,  and  who  have  enjoyed  the 
usual  advantages  of  the  other  Public  Schools,  with  the 
means  of  completing  a  good  English  education,  and  fitting 
themselves  for  all  the  departments  of  commercial  life. 
The  prescribed  course  of  studies  is  arranged  for  three 
years,  and  those  who  attend  for  that  period  and  complete 
that  course,  are  considered  to  have  been  graduated  at  the 
school.  Those  who  wish  to  pursue  further  some  of  the 
higher  departments  of  mathematics,  and  other  branches, 
have  the  privilege  of  remaining  another  year  at  school. 
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This  institution  is  furnished  with  a  valuable  mathemati- 
cal and  philosophical  apparatus,  for  the  purpose  of 
experiment  and  illustration.  To  this  school  apply  the 
following  regulations,  in  addition  to  those  common  to  all 
the  schools. 

Sect.  2.  The  instructors  in  this  school  shall  be  a  instructors. 
master,  two  sub-masters,  and  as  many  ushers  as  shall  allow 
one  instructor  to  every  thirty-five  pupils,  but  no  additional 
usher  shaU  be  allowed  for  a  less  number.  The  Sub-Com- 
mittee may  furnish  the  master  with  an  assistant  in  his 
room  whenever  the  number  of  pupils  remaining  in  the 
school  through  the  fourth  year  shall  in  their  judgment 
make  it  necessary.  The  salary  of  said  assistant  shall  not 
exceed  the  salary  paid  to  an  usher  in  this  school  during 
his  first  year  of  service.  It  shall  be  a  necessary  qualifica- 
tion in  all  these  instructors,  that  they  have  been  educated 
at  some  respectable  college,  and  that  they  be  competent  to 
instruct  in  the  French  language. 

Sect.  3.  Candidates  for  admission  to  this  school  shall  j^'?^®  candidates 
be  examined  once  a  year,  on  the  Wednesday  and  Thurs-  ^°'"  ^'^™'»^^<''^- 
day  next  succeeding  the  exhibition  of  the  Grammar 
Schools  in  July.  Any  boy  then  offering  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  admission,  shall  present  a  certificate  from 
his  parent  or  guardian,  that  he  has  reached  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  also  a  certificate  of  good  moral  character, 
and  of  presumed  literary  qualifications,  from  the  master 
of  the  school  which  he  last  attended,  and  shall  pass  a 
satisfactory  examination  in  the  following  studies,  viz : 
Spelling,  Beading,  Writing,  English  Grammar,  Arith- 
metic, Modern  Geography,  and  the  History  of  the  United 
States. 

Sect.  4.     It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  the  Annual  exami- 

•^  nation  of  candi- 

Engiish  High  School  to  be  present  at  the  annual  examin-  ^^^®^' 
ation  of  candidates  for  admission,  but  said  examination 
shall  be  conducted  by  the  instructors,  from  questions  pre- 
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viously  prepared,  ou  all  the  branches,  and  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Committee.  The  examination  shall  he 
strict ;  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  required  studies 
shall  be  indispensable  to  admission. 

Sect.  5.  On  admission,  pupils  shall  be  arranged  in 
divisions  according  to  their  respective  degrees  of  profi- 
ciency. Individuals,  however,  shall  be  advanced  accord- 
ing to  their  scholarship  and  no  faster ;  and  no  one 
shall  remain  a  member  of  the  school  longer  than  four 
years. 

Sect.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  master  to  examine 
each  division  as  often  as  may  be  consistent  with  the 
attention  due  to  those  under  his  immediate  instruction. 
Each  class  or  section  shall  be  occasionally  reviewed 
in  its  appropriate  studies,  and  once  a  quarter  there  shall 
be  a  general  review  of  aU  the  previous  studies  of  that 
quarter. 

Sect.  7.  From  the  first  Monday  in  November  to  the 
first  Monday  in  April,  the  School  shall  hold  one  session 
each  day, — commencing  at  9  A.  M.,  closing  at  2  P.  M. 
From  the  first  Monday  in  April  to  the  first  Monday  in 
November,  there  shall  be  two  school  sessions  each  day, — 
one  from  8  A.  M.  to  11  1-2  A.  M.— another  from  3  P.  M. 
to  5  1-2  P.  M.,  except  on  such  stormy  days  as  the  master 
shall  think  it  best  to  keep  till  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  and  dis- 
pense with  the  afternoon  session. 

Sect.  8.  The  course  of  study  and  instruction  in  this 
school  shall  be  as  follows : — 

Class  3.  1.  Eeview  of  preparatory  studies,  using  the 
text-books  authorized  in  the  Grammar  schools  of  the  City. 
2.  Ancient  Geography.  3.  Worcester's  General  History. 
4.  Sherwin's  Algebra.  5.  French  Language.  6.  Draw- 
ing. 

Class  2.  1.  Sherwin's  Algebra,  continued.  2.  French 
Language,  continued.     3.  Drawing,  continued.     4.  Legen- 
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dre's  Geometry.  5.  Book  Keeping.  6.  Blair's  Rlietoric. 
7,  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  8.  Trigonometry, 
"with  its  application  to  Surveying,  Navigation,  Mensura- 
tion, Astronomical  Calculations,  &c.  9.  Paley's  Eviden- 
ces of  Christianity, — a  Monday-morning  lesson. 

Olass  1.  Trigonometry,  with  its  applications,  &c.,  same, 
continued.  2.  Paley's  Evidences,  continued, — a  Mon- 
day-morning lesson,  3.  Drawing,  continued.  4.  Astron- 
omy. 5.  Natural  Philosophy.  6.  Moral  Philosophy. 
7.  Political  Economy.  8.  Natural  Theology.  9.  Cleve- 
land's Compendium  of  English  Literature.  10.  French, 
continued, — or  the  Spanish  language  may  he  commenced 
by  such  pupils,  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  master,  have 
acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  French. 

For  the  pupils  who  remain  at  the  school  the  fourth 
year,  the  course  of  studies  shall  be  as  follows  : — 

1.  Astronomy.     2.  Intellectual  Philosophy,     3.  Logic,  ^^™^- 
4.    Spanish.     5.    Geology.     6.    Mechanics,   Engineering, 
and  the  higher  Mathematics,  with  some  option. 

Sect.  9.  The  several  classes  shall  also  have  exercises  same. 
in  English  Composition  and  Declamation.  The  instructors 
shall  pay  particular  attention  to  the  penmanship  of  the 
pupils,  and  give  constantly  such  instruction  in  Spelling, 
Beading,  and  English  Grammar  as  they  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  make  the  pupils  familiar  with  these  fundamental 
branches  of  a  ffood  education. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

Regulations  of  the  Latin  Grammar  School. 

Sect.  1.     This  school,  situated  in  Bedford  street,  was 
instituted  early  in  the  17  th  century. 
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Object  of  the 
school. 


Candidates  for 
admission. 


Time  of  examin 
ing  candidates 
for  admission. 


Pupils  may  re- 
main six  years. 


Sect.  2.  The  rudiments  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages are  taught,  and  scholars  are  fitted  for  the  most 
respectahle  colleges.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  Mathe- 
matics, Geography,  History,  Declamation,  English  Gram- 
mar, Composition,  and  in  the  French  language. 

The  following  regulations,  in  addition  to  those  common 
to  all  the  schools,  apply  to  this  school. 

Sect.  3.  The  instructors  in  this  school  shall  he  a 
master,  a  suh-master,  and  as  many  ushers  as  shall  allow 
one  instructor  to  every  thirty  five-pupils,  and  no  additional 
usher  shall  he  allowed  for  a  less  numher. 

Sect.  4.  It  shall  he  a  necessary  qualification  for  the 
instructors  of  this  school  that  they  shall  have  heen  edu- 
cated at  a  college  of  good  standing. 

Sect.  o.  Each  candidate  for  admission  shall  have 
attained  the  age  of  ten  years,  and  shall  produce,  from  the 
master  of  the  school  he  last  attended,  a  certificate  of  good 
moral  character.  He  shall  he  ahle  to  read  English  cor- 
rectly and  fluently,  to  spell  all  words  of  common  occur- 
rence, to  write  a  running  hand,  understand  mental 
arithmetic,  and  the  simple  rules  of  written  arithmetic, 
and  he  ahle  to  answer  the  most  important  questions  in 
Geography,  and  shall  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
English  Grammar  to  parse  common  sentences  in  prose. 
A  knowledge  of  Latin  Grammar  shall  he  considered  equiv- 
alent to  that  of  English. 

Sect.  6.  Boys  shall  he  examined  for  admission  to  this 
school  only  once  a  year,  viz :  on  the  Friday  and  Saturday  of 
the  last  week  of  the  vacation  succeeding  the  exhibition  of 
the  school  in  July. 

Sect.  7.  The  regular  course  of  instruction  shall 
continue  six  years,  and  no  scholar  shall  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges of  this  school  heyond  that  term,  unless  by  written 
leave  of  the  Committee.  But  scholars  may  have  the 
option  of  completing  their  course  in  five  years  or  less  time, 
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if  willing  to  make  due  exertion,  and  shall  he  advanced 
according  to  scholarship. 

Sect.  8.     From  the  first  Monday  in  April,  to  the  first  s^i^o^i  ^ours. 
Monday  in  November,   annually,  the  forenoon  session  of 
this  school  shall  begin  at  8  1-2  o'clock,  and  end  at  12  1-2 
o'clock,   and  the  ^ifternoon  session  shall  commence  at  3 
o'clock,  and  end  at  5  o'clock. 

The  master  shall,  however,  be  allowed  to  keep  school 
until  2  o'clock  on  days  when  the  weather  is  stormy,  and 
to  dispense  with  the  afternoon  sessions,  on  such  occasions 
from  April  to  November. 

Sect.  9.     From  the  first  Monday  in  November  to  the  ^^'°^- 
first  Monday  in  April,  the  school  shall  commence  at  9  A. 
M.  and  close  at  2  P.  M.,  thus  holding  only  one  session 
each  day. 

Sect.  10.  The  school  shall  be  divided  into  classes  and 
sub-divisions  as  the  master,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Committee,  may  think  advisable. 

Sect,  11.     The  master  shall  examine  the  pupils  under  classes. 
the  care  of  the  other  teachers  in  the  school,  as  often  as  he 
can,  consistently  with  proper  attention  to  those  in  his  own 
charge. 

Sect.  12.     The  books  and  exercises  required  in   the  ^^^t'ext-books^' 
course  of  instruction  in  this  school,  are  the  following : — 

Class  6.  1.  Andrews's  and  Stoddard's  Latin  Gram- 
mar. 2.  English  Grammar.  3.  Eeading  English.  4. 
Spelling.  5.  Mental  Arithmetic.  6.  Mitchell's  Geo- 
graphical Questions.  7.  Declamation.  8.  Penman- 
ship. 9.  Andrews's  Latin  Lessons.  10.  Andrews's  Latin 
Eeader. 

Class  5.     1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  8,  continued.     11.  Cesar's  Com-  same. 
mentaries.      12.    Written  Translations.      13.    Colburn's 
Sequel.     14.  Mitchell's  Geography.     15.  Cornelius  Nepos. 
16.  Arnold's  Latin  Prose  Composition. 

Class  4.     1,  2,  3,  4,  7,   8,   12,  13,  14,  16,  continued. 
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17.  Sophocles'  G-reek  Grammar.  18.  Sophocles'  Greek 
Lessons.  19.  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  20.  Parker's  Aids 
to  English  Composition.  21.  Fasquelle's  French  Grammar. 
22.  Exercises  in  speaking  and  reading  French  with  a 
native  French  teacher. 

Class  3.  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  8,  12,  13,  14,  16,  17,  20,  21, 22, 
continued.  23.  Sallust.  24.  Arnold's  Greek  Prose 
Composition.  25.  Felton's  Greek  Eeader.  26.  Sher- 
win's  Algehra.  27.  English  Composition.  28.  Le  Grand- 
pere. 

Class  2.  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  8,  16,  17,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25, 
26,  27,  continued.  29.  Virgil.  30.  Elements  of  History. 
31.  Translations  from  English  into  Latin.  32.  Somer- 
vill's  Physical  Geography.  33.  Voltaire's  Histoire  de 
Charles  XIL 

Class  1.  1,  7,  16,  17,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  27,  29,  30, 
31,  32,  continued.  34.  Geometry.  35.  Cicero's  Orations. 
36.  Composition  of  Latin  Verses.  37.  Bonnechose's  His- 
toire de  France.  38.  Composition  in  French.  39.  Latham's 
English  Grammar.     40.  Ancient  History  and  Geography. 

The  following  hooks  of  reference  may  be  used  in  pursu- 
ing the  ahove  studies . — 

Leverett's  Latin  Lexicon,  or  Gardner's  Abridgment  of 
the  same. 

Andrews's  Latin  Lexicon. 

Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon,  or  Pickering's  Greek 
Lexicon,  last  edition. 

Worcester's  School  Dictionary. 

Smith's  Classical  Dictionary. 

Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities. 

Baird's  Classic  Manual. 

Sect.  13.  No  translations,  nor  any  Interpretation, 
Keys,  or  Orders  of  Construction,  are  allowed  in  the 
School. 
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Sect.  14.  The  instructors  shall  pay  particular  atten-  ^*°^®- 
tion  to  the  penmanship  of  the  pupils,  and  give  constantly 
such  instruction  in  Spelling,  Eeadiug  and  English  Gram- 
mar as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  make  the  pupils 
familiar  with  those  fundamental  branches  of  a  good 
education. 
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PUBLIC    SCHOOLS 


CITY    OF    BOSTON 
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BOSTON: 
1855. 

MOORE    &    CROSBY,    CITY    PRINTERS, 
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FOE     1855. 


Hon.  Jerome  V.  C.  Smith,  Mayor,  Ex  officio. 
Joseph  Story,  President  of  the  Common  Council,  Ex  officio. 

ELECTED  FOR  ONE  TEAE.   ELECTED  FOR  TWO  YEARS.  |  ELECTED  EOR  THREE  YRS, 

Ward. 


1-Moses  Miller, 
Albert  Day, 

2-Eicliard  Soule,  Jr., 
Samuel  W.  Hall, 

3-J.  Proctor  Haskins, 
George  "W.  Vose, 

4-rraiicis  E.  Parker, 
Benj.  S.  Shaw, 

5-John  E.  Jarvis, 
Aug.  0.  Brewster, 

6-Tiinothy  Bigelow, 
Joel  W.  Hubbard, 

7-Geo.  W.  Blagden, 
Chas.  D.  Homans, 

8-Samuel  "W.  Bates, 
John  S.  Holmes, 

9-Clias.  W.  Calkins, 
John  Newell, 

10-Enoch  C.  Eolfe, 
Thaddeus  Allen, 

11-Colman  S.  Adams, 
Ephraim  G.  Ware, 

12-Henry  A.  Drake, 
James  D.  Eussell, 


Lyman  B.  Hanaford,       Ephraim  Buck, 
Isaac  B.  Mills,  George  Fabyan. 


Eufus  W.  Clark, 
Warren  H.  Cudworth, 

N.  Webster  Farley, 
Uriah  K.  Mayo, 

S.  K.  Lothrop, 
M.  P.  Stickney, 

Enoch  Plummer, 
George  Eussell, 

Henry  Upham, 
Josh.  G.  Wilbur, 

Aug.  A.  Gould, 
John  Codman, 

Eufus  Ellis. 

J.  I.  T.  Coolidge, 

George  Norton, 
Ambrose  A.  Eanney, 

Samuel  Holbrook, 
Solomon  J.  Gordon, 

Charles  W.  Moore, 
Alvah  Hobbs, 

Jasper  H.  York, 
Horace  Smith. 


James  K  Sykes, 
Marcus  B.  Leonard. 

Samuel  A.  Bradbury, 
Isaac  H.  Hazelton. 

Nath'l  B.  Shurtleff, 
Ezra  Palmer,  Jr. 

William  Howe, 
Frederick  Emerson. 

George  W.  Tuxbury, 
Charles  Thacher. 

Le  Baron  Eussell, 
Eobert  W.  Hooper. 

George  H.  Lyman, 
John  B.  AUey. 

Otis  A.  Skinner, 
William  W.  Baker. 

Henry  Willard, 
William  M.  Cornell. 

Norman  C.  Stevens, 
James  A.  Fox. 

D.  McB.  Thaxter,  Jr., 
Calvin  Damon. 


Nathan  Bishop,   Superintendent  of  Public   Schools.     Office  in 
City  Hall.     Office  hours  from  12  to  2  o'clock,  P.  M. 
Barnard  Capen,  Secretary  of  the  School  Committee. 


ORGANIZATION 


BOARD    OF    SCHOOL    COMMITTEE 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

COMMITTEE     ON     ELECTIONS. 

Messrs.   Solomon  J.  Gordon,  John  F.  Jarvis,  N.  Webster  Far- 
ley, Alvah  Hobbs,  Lyman  B.  Hanaford. 

COMMITTEE   ON   RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

Messrs.  George  W.  Tuxbury,  James  N.  Sykes,  Ambrose  A. 
Kanney,  Josbua  G.  Wilbur,  Colman  S.  Adams. 

COMMITTEE    ON   SALARIES. 

Messrs.  Henry  A.  Drake,  WiUiam  W.  Baker,  Samuel  W.  HaU, 
James  A.  Fox,  Moses  Miller. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ACCOUNTS. 

Messrs.  William  W.  Baker,  John  S.   Holmes,  Benjamin  S. 
Sbaw,  Enoch  C.  Eolfe,  Joel  W.  Hubbard. 

COMMITTEE  ON  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Messrs.  Otis  A.  Skinner,  Francis  E.  Parker,  Charles  W.  Moore 
John  Codman,  Charles  Thacher. 

COMMITTEE  ON   SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

Messrs.  Kobert  W.  Hooper,  Isaac  H.  Hazleton,  Henry  Willard, 
Marcus  B.  Leonard,  Albert  Day. 


LATIN  SCHOOL,   BEDFORD   STREET. 


COMMITTEE. 


Nathaniel  B.  Shurtlefp,  2  Beacon  street. 

George  W.  Blagden,  10  Central  court. 

Le  Baron  Eussell,  1  Otis  place. 

D.  McB.  Thaxter,  Jr.,  370  Broadway,  S.  Boston. 

Francis  E.  Parker,  5  Hamilton  place. 
Francis  Gardner,  Ifaster. 
John  Noble,  Sub-Master. 
Charles  J.  Capen,  Thomas  H.  Chandler,  Phillips  Brooks,  and 

James  Keed,  Ushers. 
Frederick  D.  Williams,  TeacTier  of  Drawing. 

ENGLISH  high   SCHOOL,   BEDFORD   STREET. 
COMMITTEE. 

S.  K.  Lothrop,  12  Chestnut  street. 

Augustus  A.  Gould,  31  Boylston  street. 

George  W.  Tuxburt,  18  Louishurg  square. 

Warren  H.  Cudworth,  1  Meridian  street,  E.  Boston. 

Calvin  Damon,  99  F  street,  S.  Boston. 
Thomas  Sherwin,  3faster. 
Luther  Kobinson,  First  Sub-Master. 
Charles  M.  Cumston,  Second  Sub-Master. 
Luther  W.  Anderson,  and  Ephraim  Hunt,  Ushers. 
Frederick  J).  Williams,  Teacher  of  Drawing. 

girls'  high  and  normal  school,  mason  street. 

COMMITTEE. 

Le  Baron  Eussell,  1  Otis  place. 

Ezra  Palmer,  Jr.,  1  Tremont  place. 

EiCHARD  Soule,  Jr.,  13  Sumner  street,  E.  Boston. 

Samuel  A.  Bradbury,  7  State  street. 

William  M.  Cornell,  630  Washington  street. 

Loring  Lothrop,  Master. 

Caroline  C.  Johnson,  Mary  J.  Tarr,  Read  Assistants. 

Mary  A.  Currier,  Harriet  E.  Caryl,  and  Caroline  E.  Sparrell, 

Assistants. 
L.  H.  Southard,  Teacher  of  Vocal  Music. 


THE  SCHOOL  DISTEICTS,  AERANGED  IN  ALPHA- 
BETICAL ORDER. 

BIGELOW   SCHOOL   DISTRICT. 
COMMITTEE. 

Henry  A.  Drake,  Chairman,  251  Broadway. 
Duncan  McB.  Thaxter,  Jr.,  370  Broadway. 
Jasper  H.  York,  206  Broadway. 
Horace  Smith,  239  Fourth  street. 
James  D.  Russell,  E  street,  near  Gold. 

Bigehw  Seliool,  Fourth  Street,  South  Boston. 

Joseph  Hale,  Master. 

Julia  M.  Baxter  and  Celinda  Seaver,  Bead  Assistants. 

ASSISTANTS. 

Martha  C.  Jenks,        Elizabeth  Williams,      Rachel  C.  Mather, 
Myra  S.  Butterfield,    Mary  E.  Page,  Olivia  A.  Leighton. 

Caroline  E.  Poree,  Teacher  of  Sewing. 

Albert  Drake,  Teacher  of  Vocal  Music. 

primary  schools. 
Teachers,  Location,  Sub-  Committees, 

Annie  C.  Gill,  No.  1-Bigelow   Sch.   ho.  )  ]\Iessrs.  Thaxter'' 

Lydia  N.  Bates,  2         "  "  J       and  Drake. 

Lucy  E.  Lovell,  3         "  "1  Messrs.  Smith 

Sarah  E.  K.  Manning,  4         "  "  j       ^^d  Thaxter, 

Mary  H.  Faxon,  2-Blanchard's  build.,  ^  Messrs.  Eussell, 

Elizabeth  S.  Kettell,  2-City  Point,  [•  York,  and 

Susan  W.  Smith,  4     "         "  j  Smith. 

BOWDOIN   SCHOOL   DISTRICT. 
COMMITTEE. 

Henry  Upham,  Chairman,  19  Irving  street. 
Benjamin  S.  Shaw,  13  Bowdoin  street. 
Ezra  Palmer,  Jr.,  1  Tremont  place. 
Timothy  Bigelow,  3  Hancock  street. 
J.  G.  Wilbur,  135  Cambridge  street. 
G.  W.  TuxBURY,  18  Louisburg  square. 
Charles  Thacher,  40  Chestnut  street. 

»  The  person  first  named  on  any  Sub-Committee  is  the  chairman. 


Bowdoin  School,  Myrtle  Street. 

Daniel  C.  Brown,  Master. 

James  Eobinson,  Assistant  Teacher  of  Arithmetic. 

Marv  A.  Murdock,  Eebecca  Lincoln,  Head  Assistants. 


Mary  S.  Eobinson,        Marcy  Ann  Smith,         Mary  A.  Proctor, 
Hannah  S,  Andrews,    Martha  A.  Palmer,        Mary  M.  Clapp. 
Elizabeth  B.  Mitchell  Sarah  E.  Andrews, 

Eliza  J.  Baxter,  Teacher  of  Sewing. 

Charles  Butler,  Teacher  of  Vocal  Music. 

PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 


Tvadiers. 

Lucy  A.  Clark, 
Mary  A.  Howe, 
C.  Eliza  Wason, 
Priscilla  C.  Sampson, 
Marianne  Stephens, 
r.  D.  E.  Whitman, 
Lydia  A.  Woodward, 
Sarah  A.  Gushing, 
Eebecca  E.  Thayer, 
Harriet  N.  Pike, 
EInora  P.  Hellessen. 


Location, 
No.   1 -Bowdoin   Sq.  ch. 

1-Joy  street, 
1— May  street, 
2     '< 
1 -Blossom  street. 


1 -Franklin  street, 
2 


Sub-  Committees, 

Messrs.  Shaw 

and  Palmer. 
Messrs.  Tuxbury 

and  Thacher. 
Messrs.  Wilbur 

and  Tuxbury. 
Messrs.  Bigelow 

and  Wilbur. 
Messrs.  Thacher 

and  Shaw. 
Messrs.  Palmer 

and  Bigelow. 


BOYLSTON    SCHOOL   DISTRICT. 


John  Codman,  Chairman,  13  Franklin  place. 
George  W.  Blagden,  10  Central  court. 
Charles  D.  Homans,  1  Chauncy  place. 
Augustus  A.  Gould,  31  Boylston  street. 
George  H.  Lyman,  152  Tremont  street. 
EoBERT  W.  Hooper,  44  Summer  street. 
Le  Baron  Eussell,  1  Otis  place. 
John  S.  Holmes,  46  Court  street. 
John  B.  Alley,  35  Boylston  street. 


Boylston  School,  Fort  Hill. 


Charles  Kimball,  Master. 
William  P.  Hardino-  Usher, 


William  T.  Adams,  Sab-Master, 
Marv  G.  Clement,  Sead  Assistant. 


Clarinda  E.  F.  Treadwell,  Kosetta  M.  Hodges,  Caroline  Lcavitt, 
Ellen  M.  S.  Treadwell,  Mary  S.  Smith,  Sarah  E.  Moulton, 
Maria  A.  Moulton,  Laura  P.  Holland,    Ellen  McKendry. 

Eliza  A.  Baxter,  Teacher  of  8ewing. 

Charles  Butler,  Teacher  of  Vocal  Music. 


Teachers, 

M.  A.  Eotch, 
M.  r.  Tappan, 
M.  W,  Parker, 
Eliza  M.  Ayres, 

Mary  E.  Sawyer, 
A.  M.  Parker, 
E.  Peaslee, 
C.  A.  Curtis, 
Celeste  Weed, 

A.  M.  Newmarch, 
0.  C.  Kurd, 
M.  J.  Coburn, 
J.  B.  Lombard, 
A.  M.  Lecain, 

H.  B.  Cutler, 
L.  B.  Felt, 
S.  S.  Parsons, 
A,  E.  Edwards, 
A.  E.  N.  Treadwell, 


No. 


PRIMAKY   SCHOOLS. 
Location, 

1-Lane  place, 

2  "       " 

3  "       " 

4  u       « 

5  '■       " 

6  " 

7  "       " 

8  " 

9  " 

2-Williams  street, 

3 

4 

1 -Purchase  place, 
1-Belcher  laue, 

2         "         " 
3 


S,ab-  Committees, 

Messrs.  Holmes 
and  Kussell. 


Messrs.  Gould 
and  Homans. 


Messrs.  Blagden 


1-Fort  Hill, 

2  "       " 

3  "       " 


and  Alley. 


Messers.  Hooper 
and  Lyman. 


BPJMMER   SCHOOL   DISTRICT. 


Otis  A.  Skinner,  Chairman,  17  Tyler  street. 
Charles  W.  Calkins,  145  Pleasant  street. 
Ambrose  A.  Eanney,  5  Pleasant  street. 
John  Newell,  2  Warren  street. 
George  Norton,  346  Tromont  street. 
Augustus  A.  Gould,  31  Boylston  street. 
George  H.  Lyman,  152  Tremont  street. 
John  B.  Alley,  35  Boylston  street. 

Brimmer  School,  Common  Street 

Joshua  Bates,  Master,  Ered.  A.  Sawyer,  Sub-Master, 

WiUiam  L.  P.  Boardman,  Usher,  Anna  L.  Gage,  Head  Assistant. 


ASSISTANTS. 

Mary  E.  Beck,     , 

Ellen  B.  Cunningham,     Helen  M.  Chaflfee, 

Mary  Taylor, 

Mary  M.  Knight,             Augusta  H.  Farrar. 

Eebeeca  L.  Duncan. 

Edwin  Bruce, 

,  Teacher  of  Vocal  Music. 

PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

Teachers, 

Location, 

Sub-  Committees, 

Elizabeth  Goodrich, 

No 

.  1-Brimmer  Sch.  ho.,     ] 

•  Messrs.  Skinner 
1"      and  Eanney. 

E.  F.  Andrews, 

1-Warren  street,          | 

1  Messrs.  Alley 

Sarah  K.  Bowles, 

2         "           -             J 

1"      and  Lyman. 

Mary  B.  Swett, 

3         "           "             1 

1  Messrs.  Gould 

Dorcas  B.  Baldwin, 

4         "            "               1 

)       and  Lyman. 

Deborah  Burgess, 

6         "           "              \ 

1  Messrs.  Lyman 

Anne  M.  Bourne, 

6         "           "              J 

\      and  Gould. 

C.  M.  E.  Eichardson, 

1-Newbern  place,          i 

Messrs.  Calkins 

Helen  A.  AY.  Peck, 

2         "           "              1 

and  JS^ewell. 

Sarah  E.  Gillespie, 

3         "           "              1 
1 

1  Messrs.  Newell 
\      and  Calkins. 

Priscilla  S.  Taft, 

l-Warren  street  ch.,     1 

1  Messrs.  Skinner 

Eliza  E.  Foster, 

2         «              "J 

i"      and  Norton. 

CHAPMAN   SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 
COMMITTEE. 

Eupus  W.  Clark,   Chairman,  101  "Webster  street. 
Warren  H.  Cudworth,  Secretary,  1  Meridian  street. 
Eichard  Soule,  Jr.,  13  Sumner  street. 
James  K  Stkes,  8  Terrace  place. 
Samuel  W.  Hall,  95  Webster  street. 
Marcus  B.  Leonard,  7  Meridian  street. 

Chapman  School,  Eutaw  Street. 
John  P.  Averill,  Master  of  Boys'  Department. 
Jane  E.  Gilbert,  Mead  Assistant. 


ASSISTANTS. 


Mary  E.  Morton, 
Elizabeth  F.  Dickason. 


Adeline  E.  Clapp, 
Julia  T.  Beale, 
Sarah  J.  D'Arcy, 

L.  H.  Southard,  Teacher  of  Vocal  Music. 


Percival  W.  Bartlett,  3faster  of  Girls'  Department. 
Head  Assistant. 
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ASSISTANTS. 


Charlotte  L.  Stockwell, 
Helen  M.  Caldwell. 


Lucy  A.  Wiggin, 
Sarah  F.  Whitmore, 
Mary  A.  Pingrey, 

Mary  A.  Conley,  Teacher  of  Sewing. 

L.  H.  Southard,  Teaclier  of  Vocal  Mime. 


Teachers, 
Sarah  A.  Pratt, 
Susan  M.  Underwood, 
Emily  C.  Sturtevant, 
S.  0.  Macreading, 
Emily  C.  Morse, 
Eosa  L.  Morse, 
Jane  E.  Beals, 
Louisa  Curtis, 
Kate  W.  Lincoln, 
Mary  E.  Morse, 
Mary  0.  Smith, 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 
Location, 

No.  1 -Porter  street, 

2 

3 

4 

5 


1 -Lexington  street, 


1-Chelsea  street, 
2 

DWIGHT    SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 


Sub-  Committees, 

Mr.  Hall. 
Mr.  Clark. 
Mr.  Leonard. 
Mr.  Cudworth. 
Mr.  Sykes. 
Mr.  Soule. 
Mr.  Leonard. 
Mr.  Soule. 
Mr.  Cudworth. 
Mr.  Leonard. 
Mr.  HaU.  - 


Norman  C.  Stevens,  Cliairman,  6  West  Brookline  st. 

Charles  W.  Moore,  42  Concord  street. 

Ephraim  Gt.  Ware,  1  East  Dedham  street. 

Alvah  Hobbs,  156  Shawmut  avenue. 

CoLMAN  S.  Adams,  214  Shawmut  avenue. 

James  A.  Fox,  843  Washington  street. 

Samuel  Holbrook,  129  Hudson  street. 

Henry  Willard,  8  Oak  street. 

Enoch  C.  Eolfe,  563  Washington  street. 

Dwight  School,  Concord  street. 
James  A.  Page,  Master  of  Bot/s'  Department. 
William  F.  Basto,  Sub-3Iaster. 
Anna  C.  Ellis,  Head  Assistant. 


Elizabeth  P.  Wyman,        Almira  W.  Hodges, 
Lucretia  S.  Josselyn,  Caroline  L.  Taylor, 

Catherine  S.  Damrell. 
L.  H.  Southard,    Teacher  of  Vocal  Music. 
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George  B.  Hyde,  Master  of  GHrls'  Department. 
Eliza  A,  Harding,  Bead  Assistant. 

ASSISTANTS. 

Henrietta  Draper,  Pemelia  W.  Gate, 

Louisa  Tucker,  Francis  A.  Keller, 

Susan  E.  Green. 

Eleanor  L.  Brown,  Teacher  of  Sewing. 
L.  H.  Southard,  Teacher  of  Vocal  Music. 


Teachers, 
Eliza  C.  Gould, 
Harriet  S.  Keith, 
Henrietta  Draper, 

Ann  J.  Bolden, 
Betsey  H.  Warren, 
Augusta  A.  Davis, 

Emeline  J.  Brown, 
Clara  B.  Gould, 
Mary  A.  Hall, 
Elizabeth  Newman, 


No. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Location, 
1-Eutland  street, 


1  Shawmut  avenue, 
1  Dedham  street, 
1  "Worcester  street, 
1  Northampton  st., 


Sub-  Committees, 

Messrs.  Moore, 
Holbrook 
and  Stevens. 

Messrs.  Adams, 
Fox  and 
Willard. 

Messrs.  Ware, 
Hobbs  and 
Eolfe. 


ELIOT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 


COMMITTEE. 


George  Fabyan,  Chairman,  191  Salem  street. 
Ephraim  Buck,  146  Salem  street. 
Lymax  B.  Hanaford,  3  Winter  street. 
Moses  Miller,  23  Sheafe  street. 
George  W.  Yose,  3  Bartlett  place. 
Uriah  K.  Mayo,  110  Hanover  street 
N.  Webster  Farley,  130  Hanover  street 
J.  Proctor  Hasktns,  29  Stillman  street 
Albert  Day,  4  Lathrop  place. 
Isaac  B.  Mills,  68  Charter  street 


Miot  School,  North  Bennet  street. 


William  H.  Seavey,  Master. 
Alfred  Hewins,  Usher. 


Samuel  W.  Mason,  Sub-Mister. 
Abby  A.  Marsh,  JBead  Assistant. 
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ASSISTANTS. 


Eliza  L.  Felt,  Calista  H.  Clement, 

So].hia  Slieparcl,        Fanny  R.  Hicliardson, 
Hannah  M.  Damon,  Sarah  T.  Jones, 
Caroline  A.  Conant,  Anna  E.  Dyke, 


Emily  T.  Shattuck, 
Elizabeth  M.  Turner, 
Lucy  D.  Ojborn. 


Charles  Butler,  3Imic  Teacher. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


Teachers, 
Cordelia  E.  Eeed, 
Martha  F.  Boody, 
Mary  B.  Viles, 

Susan  A.  Vose, 
Louisa  A.  Leavitt, 
Abigail  S.  Rich, 
Mary  A.  Gushing, 

Sarah  Eiplcy, 
Mary  S.  Stoddard, 
L,  I.  Tewksbury, 

Eliza  Brintnall, 
Sarah  E.  Pierce, 
Maria  A.  Gibbs, 

Mary  E.  Eaton, 
Mary  E.  Myers, 
Harriet  S.  Boody, 


No. 


Location. 
1-Sheafe  street. 


1-22  Charter  street, 

2  "  " 

3  " 
4 

1-rear  22  Charter  st., 

2 

3 

1 -Hanover  avenue, 

O  <<  <( 


1-Bennett  avenue, 
2         "  " 

1-Salem  st.  church, 


Sub-  Committees, 

Messrs.  Miller, 
Farley  and 
Hanaford. 

Messrs.  Hanaford, 
Mills, 
Day  and 

Vose. 

Messrs.  Vose, 
Mayo,  and 
Haskins. 

Messrs.  Mills 
Farley  and 
Miller. 

Messrs.  Haskins 

and  Day. 
Mr.  Buck. 


FRANKLIN   SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 


Charles  W.  Moore,   Chairman,  42  Concord  street. 

Norman  C.  Stevens,  6  West  Brooklinc  street. 

J.  I.  T.  Coolidge,  Beach  street,  opposite  Edinboro'  st. 

John  Newell,  2  Warren  street. 

CoLMAN  S.  Adams,  214  Shawmut  avenue. 

Alvah  Hobbs,  156  Shawmut  avenue. 

Enoch  C.  Rolfe,  563  Washington  street. 

Thaddeus  Allen,  1  Harvard  court. 

George  Norton,  346  Tremont  street. 


Franhlin  School,  Washington  street. 
Samuel  L.  Gould,  Master. 
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HEAD   ASSISTANTS. 


Catherine  T.  Simonds,     Abby  A.  Johnson,     Charlotte  M.  Moore. 


Sarah  A.  Gale, 
Elizabeth  M.  Bradbury, 


Mary  J.  Leach, 
Elizabeth  J.  Brown, 
Clara  M.  Ellms. 

Teacher  of  Sewing 


Mary  A.  Mitchell, 
Mary  J.  Bruce, 


L,  H.  Southard,  Teacher  of  Vocal  Music. 


Teachers, 
Jane  S.  Hobart, 
Susan  M.  Chaffee, 
Abbie  K.  Sweetser, 
Helen  E.  Eaton, 

Josephine  G.  Whipple, 
Ellen  Wright, 
Caroline  A.  Miller, 
Eliza  Ann  Tirrell, 

H.  M.  Coolidge, 
Eliza  J.  Dyer, 
H.  M.  Faxon, 
Lucy  M.  Beck, 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Location, 
No.  1 -Genesee  street, 

O  u  « 


1-West  Castle  st. 

1 -Indiana  place, 

2 

3 

4-Groton  street, 


Suh-  Committees, 

Messrs.  Coolidge, 
Kolfe  and 
AUen. 


Messrs.  Newell, 
Adams  and 
Norton. 


Messrs.  Hobbs, 
Stevens  and 
Moore. 


HANCOCK   SCHOOL   DISTRICT. 
COMfflTTEE. 

Ephraim  Buck,   Chairman,  146  Salem  street. 
Lyman  B.  Hanaford,  3  Winter  street. 
Erancis  E.  Parker,  30  Court  street. 
George  W.  Vose,  3  Bartlett  place. 
Benjamin  S.  Shaw,  13  Bowdoin  street. 
J.  Proctor  Haskins,  29  Stillman  street. 
N.  Webster  Farley,  130  Hanover  street. 
Uriah  K.  Mayo,  110  Hanover  street. 
Moses  Miller,  23  Sheafe  street. 
Albert  Day,  4  Lathrop  place. 
Isaac  B.  Mills,  68  Charter  street. 

Ekncoch  School,  Richmond  place. 

George  Allen,  Jr.,  Master. 
Phineas  G.  Parmenter,  Sub-Master. 
Susan  R  Hoyt,  Bead  Assistant. 
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Henrietta  L.  Pierce, 
Sarah  E.  White, 
M.  E.  Brigham, 


Achsah  Barnes,  Mary  S.  Gale, 

Elizaheth  F.  McKay,  Mary  J.  Wason, 
M.  Sherman,  Emily  O.  Spencer, 

Angelina  A.  Brigham. 

Mary  A.  McKay,  Teacher  of  Sewing. 

L.  H.  Southard,   Teacher  of  Vocal  Music. 


Teachers. 
Elizaheth  F.  Pettes, 
Sarah  L.  Shepard, 
Sarah  T.  Ellis, 

Emily  A.  Tewkshury, 
Erances  E.  Wilkins, 
Margaret  W.  Hall, 

Emeline  E.  Turner, 
Harriet  M.  James, 
Mary  E.  Keith, 

Nancy  B.  Seaver, 
Theresa  M.  Carpenter, 
Anna  E.  Page, 

Susan  Page, 
Betsey  L.  Canedy, 
Anna  H.  Bums, 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Location, 

No.  1-Thacher  street, 
91         •'  " 


1-Hanover     " 

2 
3 

1-Parkman  place, 

2 

1-Baldwin  pi.  ch., 

1-N.  Margin  street, 

2 

1-Cooper  street, 


Sub-  Committees, 

Messrs.  Parker 
and  Mayo. 

Messrs.  Vose 
and  Shaw. 


Messrs.  Haskins 
and  Hanaford. 


Messrs.  Day 
and  Mills. 


Messrs.  Miller 
and  Parley. 


HAWES   SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 
COMMITTEE. 

Calvin  Damon,  Chairman,  99  E  street. 
James  D.  Eussell,  E  street,  near  Gold. 
Jasper  H.  York,  206  Broadway. 
Henry  A.  Drake,  251  Broadway. 
Horace  Smith,  239  Fourth  street. 


Sawes  School,  Broadway,  South  Boston. 

Samuel  Barrett,  Master. 
Charles  A.  Morrill,  Sub-MasUr.  Henry  C.  Hardon,  Usher. 

Mary  H.  Balch,  Bead  Assistant. 
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Josephine  W.  Easte,  Martha  A.  Dearborn, 

Laura  Bartlett. 

Albert  Drake,  Teacher  of  Vocal  Music. 

PEIMAKY   SCHOOLS. 

Teachers,  Location,                   Sub-  Committees, 

Cynthia  H.  Sears,  No.  1-rear  Hawes  sch.  ho.  ")  Messrs.  Eussell 

Caroline  S.  Burrill,  2         "           "  J       and  Damon. 

Tiley  Ann  Balcom,  8-Bigelow  school  ho.,  ")  Messrs.  Smith 

Elizabeth  T.  Dodge,  2-Blanchard's  Build'g  >-      Drake  and 

C.  A.  Mott,  1-rear  Lyceum  Hall,  )      York. 


LYMAN   SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 


James  N.  Stkes,  Chairman,  8  Terrace  place. 
Warren  H.  Cudworth,  1  Meridian  street. 
EuFUS  W.  Clark,  101  Webster  street. 
Marcus  B.  Leonard,  7  Meridian  street. 
George  Fabyan,  191  Salem  street. 
M.  P.  Stickney,  1  Allston  place. 
EiCHARD  SouLE.  Jr.  13  Sumner  street. 
Samuel  W.  Hall,  95  Webster  street. 
Isaac  B.  Mills,  68  Charter  street. 

Lyman  School,  Meridian  street,  East  Boston. 

Hosea  H.  Lincoln,  Master.         James  F.  Blackinton,  Sub-Master, 
Mary  O.  Bulfinch,  Mary  S.  Gage,  JBead  Assistants. 


Emeline  French,  Cordelia  Lothrop,  Fanny  E.  Edmunds, 

Mary  P.  Moulton,  Almii-a  G.  Smith,  Eliza  F.  Eussell, 

Eliza  A.  Wiggin,  Mary  A.  Turner,  Clara  M.  Crosby. 

Jane  M.  Hight,  Amelia  H.  Pitman,. 

Mary  A.  Titcomb,  Teacher  of  Sewing. 
L.  H.  Southard,  Teacher  of  Vocal  Music. 

PRIMARY  schools. 
Teachers,  Location,  Sub-  Committees, 


Susan  H.  M.  Swan,     No.  1 -Sumner  street, 
Elizabeth  Lincoln,  2         "         " 

Louisa  Pratt,  3 


Messrs.  Cudworth 
and  Clark. 
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Elizabeth  H.  Allen, 
Frances  W.  Eedding, 
Susan  D.  Wilde, 
Helen  A.  Plumley, 
Esther  L.  Morse, 
Eveline  C.  Eing, 
Philomel  J.  Cottle, 
A.  M.  Cudworth, 
Hannah  C.  Atkins, 


l-Webster  street. 

2 

3 

5         "         " 

1 -Paris         " 

•2 

3  "         " 

1 -Meridian  " 


"I   Messrs.  Hall, 
Soule, 
Fabyan, 
Mills  and 
Stickney, 
Messrs.  Soule 
Leonard, 
Hall  and 
Sykes. 


MATHER   SCHOOL    DISTRICT. 


COMMITTEE. 


Jasper  H.  York,  Qhairman,  206  Broadway. 
Calvin  Damon,  99  F  street. 
D.  McB.  Thaxter,  Jr.,  370  Broadway. 
Henry  A.  Drake,  251  Broadway, 
James  D.  Russell,  3  E  street,  near  Gould. 
James  A.  Fox,  843  Washington  street. 
Samuel  Holbrook,  129  Hudson  street. 
Ephraim  G.  Ware,  1  East  Dedhain  street. 
Horace  Smith,  239  Fourth  street. 

Mather  School,  Broadway,  South  Boston. 

Josiah  A.  Stearns,  Master. 

Asa  Weeks,  Sub-Master,  L.  F.  Bradley,  Head  Assistant. 


Lucy  Floyd,  Elizabeth  B.  Eeynolds,  Mary  J.  Newmarch, 

Margarctte  A.  Moody,  Alice  Cooper,  Olive  M.  Jeffords, 

Emily  Childs,  E.  S.  Jeflferds,  Marie  Ann  Hale, 

Mary  Jane  Meader. 

Sarah  J.  Bliss,  Teacher  of  Sewing. 

Albert  Drake,  Teacher  of  Vocal  Music. 


PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

Teachers, 

Location, 

Sub-  Committees, 

Lucinda  Smith, 
Elizabeth  C.  Toombs, 

No.  1-Silver  street, 
4 

\  Messrs.  Holbrook, 
j       and  Damon. 

Susan  S.  Sproul, 
Mary  A.  Macnair, 

1 -Broadway, 
1 -Athens  street. 

\  Messrs.  Thaxter 
j       and  Drake. 

Sarah  H.  Glover, 
Mary  H.  Davis, 

1-Mather  Sch.  Ho. 
2 

Messrs.  Smith 
and  Drake. 

Sarah  J.  Bell, 
M.  E.  Pox, 

5-Silver  street, 
3 

\  Messrs.  Pox. 
j       and  Smith. 
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Rebecca  H.  Bird, 

2-Athens  street, 

Messrs.  Ware 
and  Eussell. 

Mary  Lincoln, 

3 

Hannah  C.  Merritt, 
L.  D.  Howard, 
Harriet  A.  Horton, 

2-Silver       " 

6 

l-Phillips  cliurcli, 

/  Messrs.  Eussell 
r      and  Holbrook. 

MAYHEW  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 


J.  Proctor  Haskins,  Chairman,  10  N.  Margin  street. 

Isaac  H.  Hazelton,  15  Levere^t  street. 

Samuel  A.  Bradbury,  7  State  street. 

S.  K.  LoTHROP,  12  Chestnut  street. 

M.  P.  Stickney,  1  Allston  place. 

Charles  D.  Homans,  1  Chauncy  place. 

MayJiew  School,  Hawkins  street. 

Samuel  Swan,  Master  and  Teacher  of  Vocal  Music. 

Eobert  Swan,  Sub-Master.  Quincy  E.  Dickerman,  Usher. 

Emily  A.  Moulton,  Sead  Assistant. 


ASSISTANTS. 


Elizabeth  L.  West,         S.  W.  I.  Copeland, 
Elizabeth  P.  Hopkins,   Sarah  E.  Curtis, 


Teachers, 

C.  W.  Callender, 
Mary  E.  Parker, 
Permelia  Stevens, 

Caroline  W.  Wason, 
Maria  E.  Clapp, 

Bethiah  Whiting, 

Harriet  M.  Warren, 
Harriet  A.  Farrow, 
Harriet  L.  Chester, 


PRIMARY  schools. 
Location, 

No.  1 -Cross  street, 
2     " 
4-Mayhew  Sch.  house, 

1 -South  Margin  st. 
2-Merrimac  street, 

3-Mayhew  School  ho., 


1-Old  Hancock     "       ) 
2         .  ..       ] 

1 -Friend  street, 
PHILLIPS  SCHOOL    DISTRICT. 


Caroline  H.  Eice. 
Helen  H.  Pearson, 


Siib-  Committees, 

I  Messrs.  Stickney 
r      and  Homans. 

\  Messrs.  Bradbury 
J      and  Hazelton. 

Messrs.  Hazelton 
and  Bradbury. 

\  Messrs.  Lothrop 
j      and  Haskins. 
Messrs.  Haskins 
and  Lothrop. 


COMMITTEE. 

William  Howe,    Chairman,  19  Allen  street. 
Timothy  Biqelow,  3  Hancock  street. 
Henry  Upham,  19  Irving  street. 
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Joel  W.  Hubbard,  Q6  Myrtle  street. 
Charles  TnAcnER,  40  Chestnut  street. 
George  Eussell,  10  Lynde  street. 
Augustus  0.  Brewster,  63  Court  street. 

Phillips  ScJiool  Muse,  West  Centre  street. 
James  Hovey,  Master. 
Amphion  Gates,  Sub-Master.  Jolin  M.  Colcord, 

Helen  L.  Gilson,  Head  Assistant. 


Catharine  P.  Dow, 
Eliza  F.  Copeland, 
Clara  W.  Cushman, 

Lucy  S.  Nevins. 

Edwin  Bruce,  Teacher  of  Vocal  Music. 


Elvira  M.  Harrington, 
Gertrude  A.  Brown. 
Mary  E.  Stratton, 


Teachers, 
Mary  A.  Allen, 
Sarah  A.  M.  Turner, 
Lydia  F.  Pool, 
Caroline  P.  Eastman, 
Ahby  A.  Lincoln, 
Eliza  A.  Corthell, 
Sarah  Ingalls, 


Euth  M.  Sanhom, 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

Location, 

No.  1-Southac  street, 

2 

3 
4 

1-West  Cedar  street,   *) 
2         "  "I 

1 -Phillips  Sch.  house, 
1 -Western  avenue, 


Buh-CommiUees 
\  Messrs.  Bigelow 
I      and  Eussell. 
")  Messrs.  Upham 
J       and  Hubbard. 

Messrs.  Thacher 
and  Bigelow. 

Messrs  Hubbard 
and  Howe. 

Messrs.  Brewster 
and  Thacher. 


QUINCY   SCHOOL   DISTRICT. 
COMMITTEE. 

WiLLLAM  M.  Cornell,  Qhairman,  630  Washington  street. 

EuEUS  Ellis,  4  Exeter  place. 

Samuel  Holbrook,  129  Hudson  street. 

Thaddeus  Allen,  1  Harvard  court. 

Henry  Willard,  8  Oak  street. 

George  Norton,  346   Tremont  street. 

John  Newell,  2  Warren  street. 

Solomon  J.  Gordon,  11  Burroughs  place. 

Samuel  W.  Bates,  46  Washington  street. 

John  S.  Holmes,  46  Court  street. 
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Quincy  School^  Tgler  street. 
Charles  E.  Valentine,  Master.  B.  W.  Putnam,   Sub-Master, 

William  B.  Dimmock  and  Adoniram  Alden,  Ushers. 
Josephine  L.  Tucker,  Head  Assistant. 

ASSISTANTS. 

Lydia  A.  Hanson,       Caroline  D.  Cotton,  Angelina  A.  Moulton. 
E.  Maria  Simonds,      E.  0.  Vinton,  Francis  A.  Clapp, 

Harriet  D.  Hinckley,  Ada  G-.  B.  Beal,         Olive  M.  Paige, 
Caroline  A.  Morris. 
Charles  Butler,  Teacher  of  Vocal  Music. 


Teachers, 

Hannah  A.  Lawrence, 
Adeline  Stockbridge, 
Lucy  C.  Haskell, 
Mary  C.  Greene, 
Charlotte  L.  Young, 
Elizabeth  S,  Emmons, 
Hannah  E.  Moore, 
Mary  Williams, 
Caroline  L.  P.  Torrey, 

Frances  Torrey, 
Mary  A.  Hunt, 
Hannah  L.  BiUings, 
Emily  B.  Peck, 
H.  A.  Dow, 


PRIMAEY   SCHOOLS. 

Location-, 
No.  1-East  street  place, 


1-E.  Orange  street. 


3 

1-Tyler 

2  " 

3  " 
4-Tyler 
5 


street. 


street, 


1 -Hudson  street, 
2       " 

WELLS   SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 


Sub-Qommittees. 

}  Messrs.  Allen 
and  Ellis. 

")  Messrs.  Bates 
[■  Norton  and 
)      Holmes. 


Gordon 
and  Cornell. 

Messrs.  Willard 
Newell  and 
Holbrook. 

Messrs.  Cornell 
and  Allen. 


Frederick  Emerson,  Chairman,  1  Lynde  street. 
Augustus  O.  Brewster,  9  Albion  Building. 
Enoch  Plummer,  98  Leverett  street. 
George  Eussell,  12  Lynde  street. 
William  Howe,  19  Allen  street. 
John  F.  Jarvis,  59  Leverett  street. 
Isaac  H.  Hazelton,  15  Leverett  street. 
Joshua  G.  Wilbur,  135  Cambridge  street. 
Wells  Sihool,  Blossom  street. 
Keuben  Swan,  Jr.,  Master.  William  H.  Swan,    Uslier. 

ASSISTANTS. 

Matilda  A.  Gerry,         Sarah  J.  Lothrop,  Maria  E.  Chase, 


Mary  S.  Carter, 
Josepliine  Bacon, 
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Lydia  A.  Hayward, 
Josephine  Coutliouy, 


Juliana  Sparrell, 


Jane  M.  Bedford,  Teacher  of  Sewing. 
Edwin  Bruce,  Teacher  of  Vocal  3Iusic. 


Teachers, 
Mary  L.  Bailey, 
Anna  A.  James, 
Elizabetli  W.  Snow, 

Augusta  H.  Foster, 
Lucy  M.  A.  Eedding, 
Elmira  K.  Housley, 


PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

Location, 

No.  1-Wall  street, 
2      " 


Elizabeth  S.  Grater, 
Elizabeth  S.  Poster, 
Mary  A.  H.  Getting, 
Mary  S.  Watts, 


Sub- Committees. 

Messrs.  Wilbur 
and  Hazelton. 

Messrs.  Plummer 

and  Wilbur. 
Messrs.  Hazelton 

and  Wilbur 

Messrs.  Jarvis 
and  Plummer. 

Messrs.  Eussell 
and  Brewster. 

Messrs.  Eussell 
and  Hazelton. 

Messrs.  Jarvis 
and  Howe. 

Messrs.  Brewster 
and  Emerson. 


1-Milton    " 

2       " 
2-Spring  street  place, 
1-Wells  School  house. 

WINTHROP    SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 
COMmTTEE. 

Samuel  W.  Bates,  Chairman,  46  Washington  street. 

Otis  A  Skinner,  17  Tyler  street. 

George  H.  Lyman,  152  Tremont  street. 

William  W.  Baker,  283  Tremont  street. 

J.  I.  T.  Coolidge,  Beach  street,  opposite  Edinboro'. 

RuFTJS  Ellis,  4  Exeter  Place. 

Ambrose  A.  Ranney,  5  Pleasant  street. 

Solomon  J.  Gordon,  11  Burroughs  place. 

Charles  W.  Calkins,  145  Pleasant  street. 

John  B.  Alley,  35  Boylston  street. 

Winthrop  School,  Tremont  street. 
Henry  Williams,  Jr.,  Master. 


ID    ASSISTANTS. 


Susan  A.  W.  Loring, 
Eebecca  P.  Barry, 


Almira  Paul, 
Martha  E.  Towne, 
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Elizabetli  E.  Briggs,  Almira  Seymour,        Hannah  H.  Hosmer, 
Caroline  A.  Sogers,    Mary  Jane  Danforth,  Eliza  J.  Eeed, 
Martha  I.  Cotton,       Caroline  E.  Leighton,  Elizabeth  Newell, 
L.  Ellen  Sprague, 

Eebecca  W.  Bell,  Teacher  of  Sewing. 

L.  H.  Southard,  Teacher  of  Vocal  Mime. 


Teachers, 

Sarah  E.  Lewis, 
Mary  A.  Easterbrook, 
Mary  E.  Parker, 
Sarah  Eveleth, 
Anna  0.  Jones, 
Mary  B.  Browne, 
Julia  C.  Bird, 
Sarah  Gr.  Tinkham, 
Harriet  A.  Bettis, 
Harriet  A.  Parker, 
Hannah  M.  Gibbs, 
Elizabeth  C.  Frink, 


PEIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

Location, 

1-East  street. 
2     " 


1-Bumstead  court, 
2         '«  " 

3 

1 -Essex  place, 

2      " 

1-South  street  court, 
2       «. 


Sub- Committees. 

Messrs.  Baker 
and  Calkins. 


Messrs.  Alley 
and  Lyman. 

Messrs.  Ellis 
and  Coolidge. 


Eanney 
and  Gordon 
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-OT     OF     EVERETT     SCHOOL     HOUSE,     NORTHAMPTON     STREET. 


S.  H.    School  House, 
p.    Water  Closets. 


G.  p.    Grass  Plot. 
Circles  indicate  Trees. 


ANNUAL   REPORT 
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SCHOOL     COMMITTEE 


CITY   OF   BOSTON 


I860. 


BOSTON: 
GEO.    C.    BAND    &    AVERY,    CITY    PRINTERS, 


No.     3      COBJfHII.1.. 


1860. 


CITY     OF     BOSTON, 


SeiUemhcr  11,  1860. 
At  a  meeting  of  the   School   Committee,  held   this   day, 
Messrs.  Dawes,  Alley,  Eddy,  Haskins,  Marvin,  Plummer,  and 
Woodbury  were  appointed  the   Committee  to   prepare   the 
Annual  Report  required  by  the  Rules  of  the  Board. 

Attest: 

BARNARD    CAPEN,  Secretary. 


In  ScJwol  Committee,  Dec.  11,  1860. 

Mr.  Dawes  presented  the  Annual  Report  of  the  School 
Committee,  w^hich  was  accepted ;  and,  thereupon,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Annual  Report  be 
authorized  to  print  the  usual  number  of  copies,  for  distri- 
bution among  the  citizens. 

Attest : 

BARNARD   CAPEN,  Secretary. 


REPORT. 


In  preparing  the  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Boston 
Pubhc  Schools  for  the  year  1859-60,  the  Committee 
consider  their  duty  to  be  defined  for  them  in  the  Rules 
of  the  School  Board.^  They  have,  therefore,  avoided 
any  discussion  of  theories  of  Education,  and  endeavored 
simply  to  meet  the  requirements  of  their  own  Eegula- 
tions.  The  Quarterly  Reports  of  the  various  District 
Committees  have  been  examined,  and  we  have  made 
such  selections  from  them  as  were  thought  important 
for  public  information,  and  have  added  such  sugges- 
tions and  remarks  as  were  considered  expedient. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Annual  Eeport 
is  concerned  with  those  facts  which  the  w^orking  of  the 
school  system  during  the  year  has  brought  specially 
into  notice,  and  that  the  suggestions  which  it  offers 
come  from  a  consideration  of  such  facts.  Even  with 
this  understanding  of  its  design  and  extent,  very  many 

*The  Committees  on  the  Latin  School,  the  English  High  School,  the  Girls'  High 
and  Normal  School,  and  each  District  Committee  shall,  during  the  month  of  July, 
make  a  tliorough  examination  of  their  respective  schools,  and  shall  report  at  the 
quarterly  meeting  in  September  the  results  of  their  examinations,  together  with  such 
suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools  as  they  may  see  fit  to  ofier.  These 
reports  shall  be  referred  to  a  Special  Committee  of  the  Board,  who  shall  make  from 
them  such  selections  as  they  may  think  important  for  pixblic  information,  and  shall 
add  thereto  such  suggestions  and  remarks  as  they  shall  deem  expedient;  and  their 
report,  which  shall  be  presented  at  the  quarterly  meeting  in  December,  when  accepted 
by  the  Board,  shall  be  printed  for  distribution  among  the  citizens.  —  [  Chap.  IV. 
Sect.  24.] 
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matters  of  interest  must  be  left  unnoticed ;  and  some 
that  might  be  counted  important  must  be  omitted,  or 
the  review  will  run  into  unwelcome  minuteness  of 
detail,  and  weary,  instead  of  interesting,  the  majority 
of  readers.  We  make,  therefore,  as  our  Regulation 
orders,  a  selection  from  the  multitude  of  facts  which 
belong  to  this  year's  experience. 

We  congratulate  our  citizens  on  the  marked  in- 
crease and  improvement  of  the  school  accommoda- 
tions during  the  year.  Three  first-class  commodious 
Grammar  School-houses  have  been  dedicated,  and  each 
dedication  was  an  occasion  of  peculiar  interest ;  the 
carefull}^  prepared  accounts  of  each  will  be  found  in 
the  Appendix  to  this  Report.  Boston  never  knew  the 
twelve-month  before  when  so  many  edifices  of  equal 
dimensions  and  so  liberally  provided  with  coveted  con- 
veniences and  improvements,  were  added  to  her  Edu- 
cational Apparatus. 

The  Quincy  School,  whose  destruction  by  fire,  on 
the  night  of  Dec.  17,  1858,  was  referred  to  in  the 
former  Report,  has  been  rebuilt  on  the  same  lot,  and 
now  stands  an  ornament  to  Tyler  Street. 

An  equally  well-finished  and  noble  building  stands 
on  North  Bennet  Street,  bearing  the  name  of  Eliot. 
During  the  last  year,  this  school-house  was  recon- 
structed, and  was  occupied  by  its  pupils  on  the 
third  day  of  January  last.  The  Sub-Committee  tell 
us,  that  "the  change  from  dark,  ill-ventilated  ves- 
tries, and  inconvenient,  noisy  school-rooms,  in  which 
the  several  classes  were  of  necessity  obliged  to  accom- 
modate themselves  during  the  previous  nine  months? 
was  most  signal  and  gratifying.     A  renewed  zeal  and 
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interest  pervades  the  entire  school,  and  there  seems  to 
be  a  harmony  of  action  between  teachers  and  pupils 
which  promises  well  for  the  future."  The  troubles  of 
this  school  made,  in  last  year's  Report,  the  solitary 
exception  to  the  uniform  contentment  with  the  con- 
dition of  their  schools,  and  the  consequent  congrat- 
ulation expressed  by  visiting  committees ;  we  welcome 
the  influence  of  the  new  school-house  in  bring- 
ing round  again  the  accustomed  harmony.  The 
lot  on  which  the  new  Eliot  School-house  stands  has 
been  enlarged,  and  now  contains  some  10,230  feet  of 
land.  This  is  a  wise  and  decided  amendment,  and 
will  largely  affect  the  physical  comfort  and  health  of 
the  pupils.  The  needed  genial  daylight  and  wholesome 
air  are  often  secured  by  ample  play-grounds;  but  in  too 
many  instances  the  policy  has  been  to  limit  the  school- 
yard to  the  narrowest  available  space,  in  order  to  save 
the  public  money.  "  It  is  to  be  hoped,"  says  the 
chairman  of  the  Dwight  District,  "  that  the  generation 
which  is  to  succeed  us  may  have  reason  to  be  thank- 
ful, that  while  cultivating  and  educating  the  mind,  we 
carefully  provided  for  the  development  and  integrity 
of  the  body." 

The  third  and  last  addition  to  our  stately  Grammar 
School-houses,  during  the  year,  is  that  of  the  Everett 
School,  on  Northampton  Street.  It  is  for  the  use  of 
the  girls'  department  of  the  Dwight  School,  and  was 
occupied  by  its  inmates  in  September  last.  "  To  de- 
signate this  school,"  is  the  language  of  the  Quarterly 
Report,  "  your  Committee  have  selected  a  name  ever 
to  be  illustrious  in  the  literary  annals  of  America ; " 
and  the  building,  in  all  its  appointments,  merits  such 
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distinction.  It  is  one  of  our  first  class  scliool-liouses, — 
having  fourteen  ample  rooms,  well  ventilated  and 
lighted,  and  provided  with  most  appropriate  furniture 
for  teachers  and  pupils.  In  the  upper  story  of  the 
building,  is  a  hall  for  public  exhibitions  and  other 
exercises  for  which  a  large  room  is  required.  In  these 
respects,  the  house  may  be  rivalled  by  others  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  our  city ;  but  it  surpasses  every  other  in 
the  extent  of  its  yard-room.  The  lot  on  which  it 
stands  belonged  to  the  City  from  the  first,  and  is  the 
iargest  of  any  devoted  to  school  purposes,  —  measuring 
34,830  feet.  The  plaj^-ground  is,  therefore,  much  wor- 
thier of  the  name  than  any  other  connected  with  our 
schools,  and  it  shames  by  contrast  the  contracted, 
gloom}^  inclosures  in  which  many  of  our  children  are 
expected  to  find  their  recreation.  We  rejoice  to  see 
the  growing  disposition  to  provide  liberal  play-grounds, 
and  to  make  use  of  them  when  provided.  During 
the  year,  the  yard  of  the  Brimmer  School,  which  once 
afforded  less  than  two  square  feet  of  space  for  each 
pupil,  has  been  increased  seven-fold,  at  an  expense  of 
$13,000.  And  the  Winthrop  School,  in  Tremont  Street, 
has  been  saved  f^'om  threatened  injury  b}'  additions  to 
its  premises.  The  District  Committee,  in  their  June 
Eeport,  inform  us  that  "  the  estate  immediately  in  the 
rear  of  the  Winthrop  School  has  recently  changed 
owners,  and  it  was  in  contemplation  to  erect  upon  it  a 
lar«:e  and  hiu-h  buildinor.  As  this  would  have  been 
within  twenty  feet  of  the  entire  eastern  side  of  the 
school-house,  and  would  have  shut  out  all  its  eastern 
light,  it  would  have  been  a  very  serious  injury  to  the 
School.     Steps  have   been  taken,  and  are  nearly  con- 
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summated,  for  the  purchase  of  a  .strip  of  Land  Avhich 
will  forever  protect  the  school-house  from  the  possibility 
of  such  a  danger,  and  give  —  what  has  long  been 
needed  —  an  ample  j^lay-ground  to  the  school." 

We  note,  then,  these  outward  changes  in  the  accom- 
modations of  our  Grammar  Schools.  Two  new  houses 
stand  on  the  lots  once  occupied  by  buildings,  —  one  of  • 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  other  was  inade- 
quate to  the  increasing  wants  of  the  District.  The 
third  is,  in  fact,  the  only  addition  to  the  number  of  our 
buildings,  —  the  two  others  being  the  restoration  and 
improvement  of  old  ones.  Three  of  our  Grammar 
school-yards  have  been  enlarged,  and  for  these  changes 
the  City  has  cause  for  honest  pride.  A  step  in  advance 
for  our  children's  best  advantage  and  interest  has  been 
made.  Nor  have  the  Primary  Schools  been  behind  the 
Grammar  in  these  respects.  Some  of  the  wants  that 
have  long  been  irksome  to  the  Boylston  District  will 
be  relieved  by  the  new  building  now  in  the  process  of 
erection  in  High  Street  Place.  This,  when  completed, 
will  furnish  excellent  accommodations  for  six  Primary 
Schools. 

The  new  building  in  Poplar  Street  vail  give  accom- 
modation to  the  Primary  children  of  the  Wells  District, 
and  the  hitherto  pressing  need  of  such  accommodation 
in  the  Franklin  District  will  be  more  than  supplied  by 
the  new  Primary  School-house  in  Ward  Eleven,  that  is 
fast  approaching  its  completion.  The  Old  D wight 
Grammar  School-house,  on  Concord  Street,  has  been 
thoroughly  prepared  to  accommodate  twelve  Primary 
Schools.  Some  may  think  this  is  too  great  a  number 
of  little  children  to  be  congregated  in  one  edifice  -,  but, 
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as  a  different  arrangement  could  not  well  be  made 
with  the  old  materials  at  hand,  except  at  great  loss  and 
considerable  expenditure  of  time  and  money,  we  admit 
that  the  plan  promises  fairly. 

The  building  will  be  the  largest  of  our  Primary 
School-houses,  and  it  has  been  most  skilfully  adapted 
for  its  new  uses.  The  Sub-Committee  have  judiciously 
retained  one  room  for  their  own  accommodation,  and 
arranged  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  convenient  for 
their  District  meetings,  or  for  lectures  to  teachers,  and 
similar  purposes.  They  express  their  thanks  for  the 
liberal  provision  made  for  their  District.  "  Our  re- 
quests," they  say,  "have  succeeded  each  other  very 
rapidly,  owing  to  our  rapid  increase  of  population,  but 
have  generally  been  responded  to  promptly  and  cheer- 
fully. It  will  be  our  pleasure  to  reciprocate  these 
tokens  of  good-will." 

Turning  now  from  these  indications  of  prosperity  and 
improvement,  we  present  another  side  of  the  picture. 
Evidently,  we  have  not  yet  attained  nor  are  as  yet 
perfect. 

The  large  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  of  the 
Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  makes  the  demand  for 
new  accommodations  imperative.  The  building  now 
used  by  that  school,  on  Mason  Street,  has  always  been 
inconvenient,  and  frequent  complaint  of  it  has  been 
made  in  past  years.  The  number  of  applicants  for 
admission  will  show  in  what  estimation  the  superior 
advantages  of  the  school  are  held  by  the  citizens ;  and, 
as  the  number  of  pupils  has  steadily  multiplied  since 
its  establishment  in  1852,  none  need  be  surprised  at 
the  inadequacy  of  the  building  for  the  present  demand 
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upon  it.  The  house  was  originally  intended  for  a 
Grammar  School,  and  was  occupied  by  one  for  several 
years.  The  lower  portion  was  used  for  the  Public 
Library  before  its  removal  to  Boylston  Street,  and  the 
rooms  never  were  fully  satisfactory  to  the  Committee 
of  the  school.  The  Girls'  High  School  has  now  a  larger 
number  of  pupils  than  in  any  previous  year,  and  the 
present  edifice  is  entirely  inadequate  to  its  accommoda- 
tion. 

The  crowded  state  of  the  Boylston  School,  which 
was  referred  to  in  the  previous  Annual  Report, — we 
regret  to  say,  still  continues.  The  average  number 
of  pupils  in  the  Grammar  Department  exceeds  by 
more  than  two  hundred  the  capacity  of  the  main 
building  to  accommodate.  The  rooms  provided  for  sev- 
eral divisions  in  the  school  are  inconvenient  and  unsuit- 
able, and  in  March  last  it  was  found  impossible  to  pro- 
vide any  accommodations  whatever,  for  one  half  of  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pupils  who  were  qualified  for 
admission  at  that  time.  "  These  children,"  say  the  Com- 
mittee, "  are  straying  idly  about  the  streets,  or  remain 
in  the  Primary  Schools  to  the  exclusion  of  others  who 
properly  belong  there,  and  are  anxious  and  urgent  for 
admission." 

But  the  frequently  repeated  applications  for  a  new 
School-house  for  this  District  have  at  length  been 
successful,  and  after  long  protracted  and  patient  inves- 
tigation on  the  part  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Instruction,  a  suitable  lot  has  been  secured.  We  learn 
that  the  building  will  soon  be  put  under  contract. 
This  delay  has  been  deeply  regretted  by  those  who 
had  charge  over  the  interests  of  the  School,  but 
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untoward  circumstances  have  made  it  unavoidable,  and 
we  anticipate  the  hoped-for  relief. 

The  Grammar  School-house  in  the  Chapman  Dis- 
trict will  soon  be  inadequate, — already  three  classes 
occupy  rooms  outside  of  and  one  of  them  remote  from 
the  Chapman  Building.  This  arrangement  awkwardly 
increases  the  labors  of  the  head  master,  and  prevents 
that  constant  supervision  by  him  which  our  system  of 
public  instruction  requires.  Present  appearances  indi- 
cate that  at  least  one  new  class  will  be  added  every 
year,  for  which  room  must  be  found  outside  of  the 
Grammar  School  Building.  Thus  the  increase  of  num- 
bers, which  is  the  token  of  the  City's  growth  and  pros- 
perity, will  prove  an  em^barrassment  to  the  success  of 
the  Chapman  District,  as  long  as  ^the  present  building 
remains  unchanged. 

Complaints  have  been  made  of  the  Mayhew  School 
Building.  The  District  Committee  tell  us,  "  There 
is  no  hall  in  the  building  which  can  comfortably 
accommodate  all  the  children,  and  the  stairways  are 
so  arranged  that  the  pupils  of  one  room,  going  to 
'recess,  disturb  as  much  as  possible,  those  in  all  the 
other  rooms.  When  the  School-house  was  first  erected 
it  was  in  a  quiet  neighborhood,  with  plenty  of  air  from 
a  fine  garden  in  the  rear.  This  is  partly  covered  by  a 
large  stable,  and  the  remaining  vacant  space,  which 
furnishes  all  the  best  air,  and  a  great  part  of,  the  light, 
is  now  for  sale,  and  the  proprietor  has  offers  for  it  from 
different  parties,  who  respectively  wish  to  build  a 
Bowling  Alley,  a  Billiard  Room,  and  an  Express  Wagon 
Stable.  When  this  lot  is  sold  and  built  upon,  we  shall 
have  only  fifteen  feet  clear  space  around  the  building, 
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and  shall  be  suiTOimclecl  with  machine  shops,  Tvooden 
buildings,  foundries,  bowling  alleys,  pistol  galleries 
stables,  tenement  houses  and  vaults ;  of  the  noise  and 
of  the  odors  arising  from  this  jDosition  it  is  unnecessary 
to  speak,  as  it  can  so  easily  be  imagined.  Already  some 
parents  Avho  have  sent  children  to  the  school,  and  are 
attached  to  the  teachers,  have  pleaded  for  permission 
to  send  their  younger  children  to  the  Phillips  School, 
on  the  ground  that  the  position  of  the  Mayhew  School 
is  injurious  to  health." 

The  superior  advantages  of  the  Phillips  School,  how- 
ever, appear  to  be  rather  in  expectation  than  in  reality, 
for  it  still  is  true  that  in  no  portion  of  the  city  are 
the  accommodations  for  educational  j^urposes  less  satis- 
factory than  in  this  District.  The  capacity  of  the 
house  is  insufficient ;  some  of  the  classes  are  out  of 
the  building;  an  arrangement  which,  in  this  case,  is 
not  altogether  to  be  regretted,  for  the  house  is  ill- 
constructed,  and  the  stairways  dangerous.  In  Jan- 
uary last,  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  morning  ses- 
sion, a  fire  occurred  in  it,  and  a  panic  among  the 
scholars  was  prevented  only  by  the  presence  of  mind 
and  promptness  of  action  of  the  master  and  teachers. 
The  school  was  dismissed  without  confusion  or  acci- 
dent. But  the  Quarterly  Report  informs  us  that  "This 
is  the  third  time  a  fire  has  occurred  in  this  build- 
ing within  a  few  years  past." 

Our  school  buildings  ought  to  be  adequately  pro- 
tected against  the  possibility  of  such  catastrophes. 
The  destruction  of  the  former  Quincy  School-house 
is  enough  to  show  that  not  only  humanitj^,  but 
economy  requires  this.     The  additional  cost  of  a  fire- 
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proof  building  would  not  exceed  $6,000,  and  the 
recommendation  of  this  Board  to  the  City  Council, 
that  the  school-houses  hereafter  erected  be  secured 
against  fire,  was  made  with  good  reason.  That  rec- 
ommendation has  been  favorably  entertained ;  addi- 
tional guards  have  been  placed  about  the  furnaces  in 
the  new  buildings,  and  we  believe  that  every  needed 
caution  will  henceforth'  be  taken. 

AVe  are  glad  to  report  that  provision  has  been 
made  to  answer  the  pressing  demand  of  the  Phillips 
District  for  enlarged  accommodations.  The  City 
Council  have  appropriated  the  sum  of  $78,750  for 
the  purchase  of  a  lot  of  land  and  the  construction 
of  a  new  house,  which  shall  be  commensurate  with 
the  wants  of  the  District.  The  site  selected  is  on 
the  eastern  corner  of  Southac  and  West  Centre 
Streets,  comprising  about  10,000  square  feet  of  land. 
*^  This  locality,"  say  the  Committee,  "  although  not 
in  all  respects  as  desirable  as  could  be  hoped  to  a 
portion  of  the  District,  has  been  selected  as  the  best 
that  a  long  and  patient  search,  on  the  part  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Instruction  could  command." 

The  Winthrop  School-house,  on  Tremont  Street, 
is  suffering  the  inconvenience  of  a  superabundant 
population,  and  four  of  its  classes  are  crowded  out 
of  the  building.  Though  these  classes  may  be 
accommodated  in  rooms  not  far  remote,  yet  such 
an  arrangement  must  be  subject  to  very  great  dis- 
advantages; to  say  nothing  of  the  want  of  yard-room, 
these  'four  colonies  are  less  under  the  influence  of 
the  principal  teacher,  and  fail  to  share  in  many 
privileges   that   are    secured   to   the    inmates  of  the 
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Grammar  School-house  by  our  system  of  pubhc 
instruction.  The  excess  of  pupils  above  the  comple- 
ment is  continually  growing,  and  though  at  j)resent 
it  is  more  than  two  hundred,  we  have  reason  to 
believe  it  will  soon  reach  a  still  more  inconvenient 
number.  Nor  can  any  promise  of  relief  be  found  in 
a  change  of  District  lines.  The  neighboring  schools 
are  beginning  to  be  overburdened,  and  their  difficul- 
ties would  only*  be  increased  by  adding  to  their  ter- 
ritory. The  want  of  a  new  Grammar  School-house 
appears  obvious,  and  begins  to  be  felt  as  an  urgent 
necessity.  The  increase  of  the  contiguous  Boylston 
District  has,  in  four  years  just  passed,  been  found  to  be 
nearly  thirty-four  per  cent.,  notw^ithstanding  the  inroads 
wliich  have  been  made  by  warehouses  upon  dwell- 
ings. More  than  a  year  ago  an  order  was  passed  by 
the  School  Board  asking  for  a  new  Grammar  School- 
house  near  the  foot  of  Summer  Street ;  but  the  dif- 
ficulty of  obtaining  a  proper  site  for  it  has  postponed 
relief 

The  growth  of  our  city  has  brought  a  similar  state 
of  things  in  the  Primary  School  accommodations; 
though,  as  we  have  already  seen,  provision  has  been 
made  to  meet  many  of  the  more  pressing  demands. 

During  the  year,  twelve  new  Primary  Schools 
have  been  formed  and  the  teachers  appointed.  The 
Committee  were  prevented  from  relieving  the  great 
pressure  on  schools  already  established,  only  by  the 
impossibility  of  finding  suitable  accommodations  for 
the  additional  classes  that  are  ready  to  be  formed. 

A  new  Primary  School-house  has  been  urgently  called 
for   in   South  Boston,  to  accommodate  the  Lawrence 
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and  Bigelow  Districts.  Additional  accommodations  for 
the  Primary  Schools  of  the  Brimmer  District  are 
needed.  The  large  tract  of  land,  which  is  bounded  by 
Boylston  and  Washington  streets,  the  Worcester  Rail- 
road and  the  new  territory  redeemed  from  the  Back 
Bay,  has  only  two  j)rimary  buildings.  One  of  these 
was  Ijuilt  twenty  years  ago,  and  its  three  rooms  were 
intended  for  much  smaller  schools  than  are  crowded 
into  them  at  present;  the  other  is  a  more  recent 
structure,  with  six  rooms.  The  territory  for  wdiich 
these  two  buildings  furnish  Primary  School  accommo- 
dations, includes  the  whole  of  Ward  nine,  and  a  part 
of  Ward  ten,  and  has  a  dense  foreign  population  that  is 
probably  permanent.  Nine  rooms  cannot  be  sufficient 
for  such  a  multitude;  and  when  we  remember  that 
three  of  these  nine  are  too  small  for  the  reception  of  a 
proper  number  of  the  much  desired  seats  and  desks, 
the  necessity  for  new  arrangements  will  be  admitted. 
The  building  in  Newburn  Place,  where  these  three 
rooms  are,  is  a  relic  of  the  past,  and  resembles  another, 
at  South  Boston,  with  which  the  same  difficulty  is 
found.  Such  houses  are  absolute  incumbrances ;  they 
belong  to  the  city,  and  so  save  the  rent  of  better 
accommodations ;  but  they  also  prevent  the  enjoyment 
of  many  advantages  to  the  unfortunate  schools  which 
are  put  into  them.  They  ought  to  be  sold,  and  either 
removed  entirely  or  replaced  by  others  better  suited 
to  present  needs.  The  Brimmer  District  would  be  ac- 
commodated by  a  modern  Primary  School-house  on 
Church  Street.  At  East  Boston,  in  the  Chapman 
District,  eight  of  the  Primary  Schools  occupy  rooms 
that  were    originally  designed  for  very  different  pur- 
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poses,  and  for  the  use  of  them  a  yearly  rent  is  paid  by 
the  city.  In  the  Winthrop  District,  better  accommoda- 
tions for  the  Primary  Schools  have  long  been  patiently 
waited  for.  The  building  in  East  Street  has  four  rooms 
that  ought  to  be  counted  unfit  for  occupation  ;  they  are 
dark,  offensive,  and  damp,  and  have  frequently  been 
complained  of,  by  the  District  Committee,  as  the  cause 
of  the  teacher's  feeble  health.  In  all  these  places,  new 
accommodations  are  imperatively  demanded,  and  we 
hope  will  soon  be  furnished. 

The  internal  condition  of  our  schools  has  been  steadi- 
ly improving.  Of  teachers  and  pupils,  and  the  work  of 
instruction,  the  visiting  Committees  have  generally  re- 
ported favorably,  and  in  some  instances,  with  high  com- 
mendations. 

Particular  accoimts  of  the  Latin,  the  English  High  and 
the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  Schools,  will  be  found  in  the 
printed  reports  of  their  Sub-Committees  accompanying 
this.  These  institutions  have  maintained  their  distin- 
guished reputation  during  the  year,  and  the  Quartely  Ex- 
aminations furnish  evidence  of  the  teachers'  patient  and 
thorough  instruction,  and  of  the  pupils'  diligent  and  per- 
sistent study.  The  Committee  complain  of  the  large 
number  of  scholars  who  leave  the  English  High  School 
before  completing  the  prescribed  course,  in  order  to  en- 
ter on  active  life.  That  school  has  suffered  from  this 
injudicious  desire  of  the  youth  of  our  land  to  get  along 
at  lightning  speed.  The  numljer  discharged  from  the 
school  during  the  year,  is  almost  one  half  of  the  total 
average  attendance. 

At  no  previous  period  in  their  history  have  our 
schools   generally  done   better   than  during  the  past 
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year.  We  have  no  unpleasant  disturbances  or  bicker- 
ings to  report,  and  in  the  schools  where  such  things 
were  known  in  a  former  year,  the  improvement  is  re- 
markable. 

The  District  Committee  express  "  great  pleasure  to 
notice  the  good  order,  wholesome  discipline,  and  cheer- 
ful obedience  to  rulers,  which  generally  prevail,  and 
also  the  kindly  relations  that  exist  between  teacher  and 
pupil." 

The  examinations  have  more  frequently  than  hereto- 
fore been  conducted  by  means  of  written  or  printed 
questions,  and  the  experience  of  some  Committees 
leads  to  their  recommendation,  that  each  school  be  so 
examined  as  frequently  as  twice  a  year,  in  order  the 
better  to  detennine  the  pupil's  qualifications  for  promo- 
tion, —  and  in  order  that  a  "  satisfactory  reply  may  be 
furnished  in  figures,  to  parents  who  may  complain  that 
their  children  are  not  promoted  as  frequently  as  they 
desire." 

Such  a  reply  may  possibly  answer  the  purpose  in 
view ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  results  of 
a  true  and  profitable  examination  cannot  be  brought 
into  such  exact  measurement.  The  examination  of  a 
school  determines  many  other  questions  than  the  quali- 
fications of  the  pupil ;  and  the  greatest  care  is  called  for, 
in  conducting  it  to  advantage.  It  is  possible  to  work 
much  mischief,  or  to  do  much  good,  by  the  method 
adopted ;  and,  without  doubt,  the  examining  Committee 
have,  with  the  best  intentions,  sometimes  discouraged 
rather  than  assisted  the  teacher,  and  hindered  the  work  of 
the  school  by  the  plan  and  manner  of  the  examination. 
The  manner  of  the  examiner  is  as  important  as  his 
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plan;  and  one  argument  in  favor  of  the  written  or 
printed  question  is,  that  the  plan  prevents,  or  largely 
modifies  any  awkwardness  and  repulsiveness  of  manner. 
The  modest  pupil  is  not  disconcerted  by  the  verbal 
question,  nor  the  conceited  tyro  tempted  to  vain 
display  by  the  personal  attention.  Then,  too,  the  ques- 
tions, when  written  or  printed,  may  be  prepared  with 
proper  discrimination,  and  the  danger  of  requiring  less, 
or  more,  than  ought  to  be  expected  of  the  pupil,  can 
be  carefully  avoided.  Examinations  that  run  to  either 
of  these  extremes  will  positively  injure  the  school. 
If  the  standard  is  put  too  low,  the  negligent  j^iq^il  will 
be  encouraged  in  idleness,  and  the  ambitious  teacher 
discountenanced  in  his  attempts  at  high  attainment. 
If  the  examiner  demand  too  much,  both  teacher  and 
pujoil  will  be  depressed  and  disheartened,  instead  of 
stimulated  to  renewed  effort.  The  effect  of  any  exam- 
ination is  felt  in  the  future,  and  often  shapes  the 
subsequent  operations  of  the  school ;  therefore,  that 
method  of  examination  is  best,  which  requires  a  diligent 
and  discriminating  preparation  for  it,  and  which  most 
favors  a  judicious  and  careful  selection,  of  topics  and 
of  questions. 

We  welcome  any  plan  which  enlists  the  co-operation 
of  parents,  or  that  increases  their  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  school.  The  teacher's  best  work  is  essentially 
parental,  and  he  labors  at  an  almost  insurmountable 
disadvantage,  who  has  to  encounter  the  adverse  influ- 
ence of  the  family  and  the  home.  It  is  pleasant  to 
mark  any  manifestation  of  parental  encouragement  to 
teachers,  and  to  see  home  and  school  authority  helping 
each  other  to  understand  and  appreciate  what  is  attempt- 
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ed  for  the  children's  advantage.  Many  a  bitter  and  angry 
feehng,  much  irregularity  of  attendance,  many  an  un- 
reasonable demand,  much  dissatisfaction  and  complaint, 
would  be  prevented,  if  teachers  and  parents  knew  each 
other  better.  If  the  work  of  the  school-room  could  be  un- 
derstood at  home,  and  the  teacher's  varied,  difficult  and 
exhausting  employment  adequately  apprehended  by 
the  child's  natural  guardian,  the  prosperity  of  our 
schools  would  be  secure ; — and  such  a  result  is  promot- 
ed when  parents  themselves  are  induced  to  visit  the 
schools  with  kindly  intent,  that  they  may  become 
familiar  with  the  faces  of  its  instructors,  and  acquaint 
themselves  with  its  scenes.  It  is  well  that  a  time  be 
appointed  when  such  visits  may  be  convenient  to  either 
party,  and  the  entertainment  may  answer  to  the  expec- 
tation. 

The  Committee  of  the  Eliot  School  report  that  "since 
the  occupancy  of  the  new  building,  a  fresh  interest  has 
arisen  among  many  parents  in  the  District,  which  has 
manifested  itself  by  occasional  visits  to  the  school- 
room. Parental  co-operation  is  a  duty  so  frequently 
under-estimated  and  neglected,  that  any  indication  of 
increasing  interest  in  this  direction  is  hailed  with  great 
satisfaction,  both  by  the  Committee  and  the  teacher." 
And  in  the  Hancock  District,  a  similar  result  has  been 
obtained  by  a  semi-annual  exhibition  of  the  school,^ 
the  exercises  of  which  consisted  of  music,  reading, 
both  general  and  select,  and  recitations  in  the  various 
branches  taught  in  the  school.  The  Committee  say 
that  "  a  very  large  number  of  the  parents  and  friends 
were  present  and  seemed  well  pleased  with  the  efforts 
.of  the  pupils." 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Bigelow  and  Lincohi  schools  was  effected, 
and  they  ceased  to  be  for  one  sex  exclusively.  We 
have  now  seven  schools  in  which  boys  and  girls  are 
taught  together,  and  twelve  where  the  sexes  are  sepa- 
rated, six  being  for  boys,  and  six  for  girls.  The  advo- 
cates for  the  mixed  and  the  separate  systems  both  bring 
plausible  arguments  for  their  theories;  and  though 
the  experience  of  successful  educators  can  be  cited  in 
favor  of  the  mixed  system,  our  experiment  is  not  con- 
clusive for  either  party. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Charles  Kimball,  who  for  nine- 
teen years  has  discharged  the  duties  of  master  of  the 
Boylston  School,  was  reluctantly  accepted,  in  January 
last.  Mr.  Kimball  has  been  scrupulously  faithful  and 
eminently  successful,  and  given  entire  satisfaction  to 
those  most  interested  in  the  school's  welfare. 

The  important  vacancy  made  by  this  resignation 
was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  WiUiam  T.  Adams, 
who  for  twelve  years  has  been  a  teacher  in  the  school, 
and  had  become  familiar  with  its  working  and  its 
wants.  In  recommending  this  gentleman  to  the  place 
of  master,  his  Committee  say  that  in  making  the 
appointment,  the  Board  "pay  a  just  tribute  to  a  long- 
tried  and  meritorious  public  servant,  and  promote  in 
the  most  efficient  manner  the  best  interests  of  the 
school." 

We  should  be  glad  to  report  this  as  the  only  change 
which  has  occurred  among  the  corps  of  teachers  during 
the  year,  in  any  of  our  schools,  but  we  find  that 
changes  have  been  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  indi- 
vidually.    In  many  of  these  cases  the  resignation  was 
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received  with  sincere  regret  by  the  Committee,  and  the 
teacher  permitted  to  withdraw  after  rendering  a  most 
acceptable  service.  In  a  few  other  instances,  the 
removals  were  called  for  by  the  incumbent's  mifaith- 
fiilness,  or  evident  failure  to  accomplish  the  design  of 
the  appointment.  The  teacher,  under  our  system,  is 
expected  to  be  an  educator,  taking  that  word  to  mean 
something  more  than  the  giver  of  information.  We 
look  for  the  pupil's  mental  development  and  moral 
improvement,  as  well  as  for  his  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge ;  and  to  awaken  thought,  to  stimulate  inquiry,  to 
direct,  train,  strengthen  the  faculties,  is  the  more  im- 
portant part  of  our  teachers'  duty.  Our  Eules  recog- 
nize good  morals  as  essential  to  progress  in  useful  knowl- 
edge, and  require  that  instruction  be  given  in  the 
principles  of  truth  and  virtue,  —  so  that  no  mere 
assigner  of  lessons  and  listener  to  recitations  can  satisfy 
the  demand  of  our  regulations. 

Permanency  in  the  teacher's  ofiice  is  desirable,  both 
for  the  sake  of  the  profession  itself,  and  for  the  success 
of  its  labors.  The  frequent  change  in  the  teacher 
annoys  and  hinders  a  school,  interferes  with  the  har- 
mony of  its  arrangement,  and  prevents  its  working  to 
the  best  advantage.  The  experience  of  the  Franklin 
School  has  been  most  trying.  "  With  the  exception  of 
the  master,"  says  the  Report  of  March  last,  "  the  five 
upper  divisions,  where  superior  skill  and  experience 
are  most  wanted,  are  in  the  hands  of  new  teachers, 
faithful  indeed,  and  very  promising,  but  still  inexpe- 
rienced. In  the  three  divisions  of  the  second  class, 
there  have  been  six  teachers  within  a  year.  The  first 
division  has  had  three.  A  head-assistant  has  just 
re»signed  from  the  master's  room,  and  a  substitute  to  be 
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appointed  in  the  second  division  of  the  same  class.  A 
plan  by  which  teachers  can  be  made  more  of  a  perma- 
nency is  a  desideratum." 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  Board,  of  increasing 
annually  the  salary  of  the  teacher  till  it  reaches 
a  determined  sum,  does  not  seem  to  be  of  itself 
sufficient.  Great  care  in  the  selection  of  the  candidate, 
and  in  securing  the  appointment  of  competent  teach- 
ers, must  always  form  a  part  of  our  plan.  Even  with 
the  greatest  care,  mistakes  will  be  made,  for  aptness  to 
teach  in  a  pleasing  and  impressive  manner  is  not  an 
invariable  accompaniment  of  sufficient  literary  qualifi- 
cation. Experiment  only  can  determine  whether  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  teacher  has  ability  to 
maintain  discipline,  and  to  arouse  that  enthusiasm 
which  is  desirable  ;  and  cases  will  occur  where  zeal  and 
interest  decline,  or  discipline  becomes  lax  and  time  is 
used  to  little  advantage. 

"The  reluctance  to  dismiss  teachers  is  usually  so 
strong,"  says  the  Report  of  the  Wells  District,  "  as  to 
secure  a  fair  chance  for  amendment,  to  profit  by  advice 
and  to  bring  up  deficiencies ;  and  if  patience  and 
forbearance  may  be  followed  by  these  results,  w^e  have 
no  reason  to  regret  this  reluctance.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  however,  that  the  more  common  history  of 
inefficient  teachers  is  that  the  conservatism  of  the 
Committee  offers  too  long  immunity,  and  perhaps 
retains  inadequate  services  years  after  amendment 
is  hopeless.  Some  plain-spoken  frankness,  and  some 
prompt  firmness,  after  previous  counsel  and  advice,  are 
called  for  by  a  sense  of  obligation  to  the  City,  though 
they  may  be  duties  among  the  most  unwelcome  which 
we  have  to  discharge." 
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During  the  year,  twenty-eight  teachers  for  the 
Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  have  been  appointed, 
who  were  graduates  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal 
School,  and  it  is  a  fact  creditable  to  that  institution, 
that  its  scholars  generally  prove  to  be  successful 
teachers. 

Since  1854  that  school  has  given  to  the  City  one 
hundred  and  eighty-five  teachers,  who  have  brought  to 
its  service  a  commendable  scholarship. 

The  leading  object  of  this  school  is  to  some  extent 
accomplished,  and  its  aim  to  impart  a  higher  order  of 
instruction  is  kept  in  view.  But  we  notice  that  the 
ambition  of  graduates,  who  design  to  be  teachers,  for 
the  most  part,  moves  them  to  prefer  the  Grammar  to 
the  Primary/  Department.  The  instructors  at  our  Girls' 
High  and  Normal  School  may  too  readily  and  incon- 
siderately have  encouraged  this  ambition,  which 
eagerly  and  acceptably  co-operates  in  realizing  both  of 
the  worthy  aims  of  the  Institution.  But  the  result 
is,  that  the  wants  of  our  Grammar  Schools  are  mainly 
provided  for.  It  is  true  that  the  same  skill,  accom- 
plishments, and  conscientiousness  would  be  required  in 
Grammar  and  Primary  teachers;  and  success  as  an 
instructor,  anywhere,  will  probably  and  ultimately 
attend  the  approved  graduate  of  our  Normal  School, 
after  some  experience.  But  we  would  have  the 
Primary  teacher's  position  more  worthily  estimated, 
and  counted,  as  it  well  deserves  to  be,  as  the  post 
of  highest  honor.  We  claim  for  the  old  axiom, 
"  Our  most  important,  are  our  earliest  years,''  all  the  truth 
which  it  ever  had.  Repetition  in  school  copy-books 
may  have  made  the  rhythmical  sentence  trite ;  but  in 
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tlie  work  of  education  the  fact,  which  it  has  stated, 
cannot  be  neglected  or  undervalued.  A  charge  is  com- 
mitted to  the  Primary  teacher  which  is  most  susceptible 
to  injury,  though  readily  affected  by  wholesome  in- 
fluences. The  method  of  dealing  with  such  a  charge  de- 
mands and  merits  careful  study.  The  Primary  teacher 
should  be  protected  against  all  possible  blunders ; 
should  have  some  special  preparation  for  a  peculiar 
work;  some  appropriate  training  of  the  maternal 
instincts,  in  order  intelligently  to  comprehend,  at  the 
outset,  the  young  child's  wants,  and  discreetly  to  provide 
for  them. 

So  much  is  required  of  any  teacher,  moreover,  that 
not  only  a  well-developed  and  furnished  brain  and  a 
sympathizing  heart  are  needed,  but  a  robust  and  healthy 
body  likewise.  Some  have  failed  in  the  teacher's 
vocation  solely  because  of  physical  infirmity,  and  their 
inability  to  endure  the  drudgery  of  school-room  life. 
A  healthy  body  has  much  to  do  with  the  good  temper 
and  amiability  of  the  teacher,  and  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  in  this  business  patience  alone  does  have  a 
perfect  work.  We  are  glad  to  see  this  subject  of  phys- 
ical training  in  our  schools  claiming  the  attention  due 
to  it,  and  we  refer  to  the  appropriate  remarks  of  our 
Superintendent  concerning  it,  which  will  be  found  in 
his  semi-annual  Report,  accompanying  this.  It  would 
not  surprise  us  to  find,  when  a  thorough  system  of 
physical  training  is  made  a  -^^vi  of  school  culture, 
and  a  part  of  every  school-day  is  devoted  to  it,  that 
the  number  of  truants  will  be  diminished. 

Our  Primary  Schools,  whose  success  so  deeply  aflects 
that  of  all  the  other  grades,  are  in  a  prosperous  and 
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improving  condition.  More  has  been  clone  for  them 
than  at  any  previous  period,  and  the  Committee's  over- 
sight has  been  growing  more  systematic  and  effectual. 
The  importance  of  these  schools  is  beginning  to  be 
better  appreciated  and  acknowledged,  and  the  inspec- 
tion of  them  is  not  so  often  counted  an  uninteresting 
drudgery.  In  one  respect,  however,  we  see  room  for 
worthier  apprehension  and  a  truer  estimate.  The 
alphabet  schools  have  claims  to  higher  regard  than  has 
often  been  given  them,  and  the  teachers  of  these 
schools  should  be  selected  with  peculiar  care.  It  has 
been  taken  for  granted,  that  a  person  of  small  mental 
calibre,  and  the  most  meagre  attainments,  would  be 
amply  prepared  to  take  the  charge  of  the  alphabet 
school ;  and  the  impression  has  prevailed  that  the  edu- 
cation furnished  by  our  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School 
was  w\asted  when  the  graduate  was  called  to  so  low  a 
post  of  duty.  It  seemed  like  degradation  when  the 
candidate,  after  passing  a  successful  examination  before 
the  Committee,  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  an 
alphabet  school.  Now,  we  say  that  here  is  a  great 
misapprehension,  and,  in  consequence  of  it,  a  great 
wrong  is  done.  The  problems  started  by  considering 
the  wants  of  the  infant  class,  are  among  the  most  diffi- 
cult that  perplex  the  educator.  The  demands  that  are 
made  continually  on  the  teacher  of  the  alphabet  school 
are  most  exacting.  Intellect  and  heart,  soul  and  body 
are  put  in  requisition ;  and  to  organize  such  a  school 
discreetly,  to  conduct  it  successfully,  is  a  high  honor  to 
any  teacher.  We  claim  for  such  a  one  the  credit  of 
distinguished  mental  abilit}'',  and  of  a  saint-like  charac- 
ter, which   our   most   respected    teachers   might  well 
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covet.  It  is  no  wonder  that  few  are  found  adequately 
prepared  for  the  arduous  office ;  the  work  taxes  the 
invention  of  a  fertile  imagination,  and  calls  for  the 
Christian  philanthropy  of  a  Dix,  and  the  sisterly  fore- 
sight of  a  Florence  Nightingale.  We  hope  the  day 
will  come  when  teachers  of  alphabet  schools  shall  rank 
as  head  assistants,  and  their  salary  be  ample  enough  to 
secure  for  the  office  the  largest  ability. 

The  graded  system  continues  to  find  favor,  and,  dur- 
ing the  year,  has  been  introduced  wherever  it  was 
practicable.  The  reports  from  Districts  where  this 
system  has  been  the  longest  and  most  faithfully  tried, 
are  flattering,  and  the  classes  have  been  found  remark- 
ably well  prepared  for  admission  to  the  Grammar 
Schools.  Thus,  in  the  Winthrop  District,  the  Quarterly 
Report  for  March  says,  "  When  it  is  remembered  that 
all  the  children  in  these  schools  come  from  the  poorest 
classes  in  society,  that  all,  or  very  nearly  all,  are  chil- 
dren of  foreign  parents,  that  many  of  them  are  so  des- 
titute of  the  necessary  apparel  that  they  would  be 
unable  to  attend  school  in  the  more  inclement  weather 
but  for  aid  from  benevolent  and  provident  societies ; 
and  so  great  is  the  irregularity  of  attendance,  and 
the  fluctuations  of  their  list,  that  their  annual  dis- 
charges and  admissions  are  more  than  twice  in  num- 
ber their  average  attendance,  —  when  all  these  things 
are  considered,  we  may  well  be  satisfied  with  the  evi- 
dence which  is  afforded  of  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment by  the  unerring  test  of  the  Grammar  School 
examinations.  In  order  that  these  examinations  may 
be  no  uncertain  test  of  the  work  that  has  been  done, 
the  Committee  require  that  every  six  months  the 
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entire  first  class  shall  be  presented  for  admission  or 
rejection.  In  March,  1859,  the  number  presented  was 
38;  in  September,  48;  and  the  present  month  48;  in 
all,  134.  Of  these,  the  entire  number  was  admitted 
without  hesitation  or  qualification.  It  is  true  that  not 
a  little  of  the  credit  of  the  result  so  unexceptionable  is 
due  to  the  fidelity  and  unwearied  diligence  of  the 
senior  teacher.  Without  good  teachers,  it  is  impossible 
to  have  good  schools  under  any  system.  It  is  equally 
demonstrable,  however,  that  much  is  also  due  to  the 
system  itself,  without  the  aid  of  which,  with  such 
material,  this  result  would  have  been  impossible." 

All  systems  must  have  their  peculiar  disadvantages, 
and  we  must  expect  some  difficulties  to  accompany 
any  attempts  at  perfection.  The  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  School  Board  allot  to  each  teacher,  as  a  maximum 
number,  fifty-six  pupils.  Any  more  than  this  gives 
warning  of  the  need  of  a  new  school  and  an  additional 
teacher.  But  the  surprising  numbers  that  belong  to 
the  alphabet  classes  have  hindered  and  perplexed  the 
Committee  in  their  attempts  at  any  equal  distribution. 
It  is  evident  that  the  youngest  children,  who^are  the 
most  numerous  class,  might  be  advantageously  pro- 
vided for  by  plans  that  differ  from  any  yet  embraced 
by  our  system  of  education.  The  home  has  had  charge 
over  the  early  years  of  New  England  life,  hitherto ;  but 
the  flood  of  foreign  immigration  has  disturbed  our  social 
arrangements.  Some  institution,  that  stands  mid-way 
between  the  home  and  the  gj^mnasium,  the  nursery 
and  our  public  school,  might  supply  a  deficiency. 
Children,  hardly  beyond  the  years  of  babyhood,  are 
sent  to  school,  and  sometimes  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
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finding  for  them  a  secure  guardianship,  while  the 
parent  seeks  a  hvehhood,  and  is  set  free  from  their 
incumbrance.  Our  regulations  open  the  school  to 
younger  pupils  than  the  statutes  of  the  State  recognize, 
and  the  result  has  been  that  we  have  been  flooded  with 
younger  children  than  is  profitable  or  convenient. 

The  tablets  and  charts,  which  were  carefully  prepared 
for  our  Primary  Schools  by  our  Superintendent,  have 
been  introduced  agreeably  to  the  order  of  the  School 
Board,  passed  in  February  last.  These  tablets  have  been 
welcomed  by  the  teachers  who  have  apprehended  the 
plan  of  the  author,  and  have  learned  how  to  use  them. 
When  skilfully  used,  they  are  more  effectual  than  any 
book  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  young  pupil,  and  gain 
for  him  all  the  advantage  of  companionship ;  when 
accompanied  by  the  teacher's  explanations,  they  afford 
the  most  pleasing  and  easy  method  of  imparting  infor- 
mation to  a  whole  class  at  the  same  moment,  and  the 
surest  to  fix  the  knowledge  in  each  child's  memory. 

We  have  also  made  an  acceptable  change  in  the 
Primary  School  Readers ;  and  though  the  boolvS  which 
were  formerly  in  use  are  permitted  to  be  retained  at 
the  discretion  of  the  District  Committees,  a  new  interest 
in  the  important  study  of  Reading  has  been  awakened, 
wherever  the  new  books  have  been  introduced. 

The  introduction  of  music  into  these  schools,  and  its 
bearing  on  the  educated  speech  of  our  children,  has  been 
noticed  in  former  Reports.  We  refer  to  the  subject 
now,  to  show  our  continued  appreciation  of  its  impor- 
tance, and  that  any  seeming  indifference  to  it  may  be 
denied.  The  little  child  is  an  apt  and  willing  learner  of 
simple   melodies,  and  when  the  teacher  is  competent 
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and  careful  in  this  exercise,  a  great  good  is  done ;  not 
merely  is  variety  secured  for  minds  that  cannot  long  be 
fixed  on  one  subject,  but  something  is  accomplished 
in  the  training  of  the  vocal  organs,  and  an  improve- 
ment in  the  tones,  that  have  so  much  to  do  with  refined 
and  musical  speech. 

.  The  long-ago  expressed  desire  of  this  Board,  to  fur- 
nish our  Primary  Schools  with  stationary  desks,  and 
Holbrook's  slates,  is  slowly  having  its  satisfaction.  The 
delay  has  so  often  been  referred  to  in  former  Reports, 
and  has  served  so  clearly  to  illustrate  the  propriety  of 
intrusting  the  expenditure  of  money  appropriated  for 
school  purposes  to  the  Board,  whose  duty  it  is  to  super- 
vise and  control  every  other  school  interest,  that  we  omit 
to  do  more  than  allude  to  it  now.  The  disadvantage  of 
the  present  arrangement,  which  burdens  the  City  Coun- 
cil, and  hampers  the  Committee,  might  have  still  other, 
and  equally  pertinent  illustrations,  and  the  sagacious 
reader  of  the  present  Report  will  find  some  of  them  in 
the  facts  of  this  year's  history,  the  recital  of  which  has 
required  so  great  prolixity. 

In  concluding  this  Report,  we  congratulate  our  fellow 
citizens  on  the  favorable  condition  of  our  public  schools. 
We  have  pointed  out  some  of  the  tokens  of  renewed 
interest  in  them,  and  of  decided  improvement  during 
the  past  year;  teachers  and  Committee  have  been 
laboring  together  for  the  goodly  result,  a  part  of  which, 
we  perceive,  has  been  accomplished.  Our  schools  have 
never  been  in  a  more  commendable  condition  than 
they  are  at  present.  The  system,  if  not  perfect,  is 
more  manageable  and  homogeneous  than  it  was;  — 
decided  amendments  have  been  made  in  it ; — and  under 
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the  influence  of  that  wise  conservatism  which  bids  us 
prove  all  things,  but  always  hold  fast  what  expe- 
rience has  shown  to  be  good,  we  still  expect  to  make 
other  improvements.  We  deprecate  no  change  but 
that  which  hinders  progress  and  destroys  worthy 
attainment, — and,  grateful  for  the  Past,  we  hopefully 
await  the  Future. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

THOMAS    DAWES, 
JOHN    B.     ALLEY, 
DANIEL    C.    EDDY, 
GEORGE    F.    HASKINS, 
THEOPHILUS    E.     MARVIN, 
FARNHAM    PLUMMER, 
J.    HARVEY    WOODBURY. 
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LATIN  SCHOOL. 


This  school,  which  has  been  styled  the  fountain  of 
classical  instruction  among  us,  and  which  reckons  on 
its  list  of  graduates  many  of  our  most  distinguished 
citizens,  as  well  as  those  whose  eminent  services  in  the- 
State  and  nation,  have  given  their  names  a  permanent 
place  in  our  history,  may  well  be  regarded  as  an  object 
of  peculiar  solicitude  by  each  succeeding  committee. 

It  is  true  that  all  our  public  schools  are  such  as  to 
awaken  in  us  a  very  lively  interest,  and  call  for  and 
receive  fro^n  every  class  of  our  citizens  a  most  cheerful 
support,  but  it  is  with  peculiar  pride  and  pleasure  that 
we  can  point  to  our  public  High  Schools,  as  affording 
ample  means  for  an  extended  course  of  study,  and 
thus  elevating  the  standard  of  attainments  to  which 
every  pupil  may  aspire. 

The  Boston  Latin  School  has  for  a  long  time  been 
considered,  both  at  home,  and  by  many  distinguished 
educators  from  abroad  wdio  have  given  attention  to 
the  public  school  system  of  this  country,  as  justly 
entitled  to  be  ranked  among  the  very  first  of  those 
institutions  which  are  designed  to  prepare  youths  for 
college ;  and  the  Committee  believe  that  it  has  at  no 
former  time  maintained  a  higher  standard  of  excellence, 
than  during  the  year  which  has  just  now  closed.     The 
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teachers  appear  to  have  been  active  and  faithful,  and 
the  pupils  diligent  and  successful,  and  all  the  exercises 
of  the  school  witnessed  by  the  Committee,  both  at  their 
private  visitations  and  examinations,  as  well  as  on  the 
public  Saturdays  and  at  the  annual  exhibition,  have 
afforded  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  Forty-three 
pupils  applied  for  admission  from  the  Grammar  Schools, 
all  of  whom  were  received,  and  thirty-five  have  joined 
the  school  from  other  sources,  mostly  from  the  various 
private  schools  in  the  city.  The  number  of  scholars 
registered  during  the  year  is  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine,  a  somewhat  larger  number  than  ever  before 
belonged  to  the  school  in  any  one  year.  The  average 
attendance  during  the  year  has  been  about  as  usual. 
Of  the  graduates  of  this  school,  of  this  year,  eighteen 
have  entered  college,  seventeen  at  Harvard,  and  one 
at  Williams  College. 

At  the  annual  exhibition  in  July,  the  Franklin  medals 
were  awarded  to  Charles  W.  Hagar,  Charles  P.  Green- 
ough,  John  T.  Ward,  John  A.  Blanchard,  Jr.,  George  G. 
Crocker,  Frank  W.  Wildes,  and  George  H.  Fales,  fourof 
whom  were  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  three  were  six- 
teen. These  seven  were  adjudged  the  best  scholars  of 
the  graduating  class.  At  the  same  time  tlie  usual  Law- 
rence prizes  were  awarded  to  the  successful  competitors, 
a  list  of  whom  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

There  are  some  particulars  in  which  this  school  differs 
from  most  of  the  higher  classical  schools.  It  is  a  public 
school,  and  open  alike  to  all  classes  of  the  community. 
It  has  no  power  of  choice,  and  no  power  to  reject  an 
applicant  who  can  pass  the  very  limited  examination 
required  by  the  rules,  however  unpromising  may  be  his 
appearance  or  prospects.     And  there  is  no  power  to 
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dismiss  a  pupil  from  the  school  for  diilness,  even  when 
time  has  demonstrated  his  inability  to  succeed  well  in 
classical  studies.  In  all  these  respects  most  private 
schools  and  academies  have  a  decided  advantage. 

In  soAe  respects,  too,  this  school  labors  under  disad- 
vantages when  compared  with  other  public  schools,  and 
even  the  other  High  Schools  of  the  city.  The  latter 
have  indeed  a  course  of  study  prescribed,  and  are  sub- 
jected to  frequent,  and,  it  may  be,  severe  examinations, 
but  there  is  no  comparison  of  results ;  nor  is  there  any 
absolute  and  fixed  standard  or  ordeal  to  which  their 
qualifications  must  conform ;  and,  save  the  slight  dis- 
tinctions made  by  the  distribution  of  medals  and  prizes, 
neither  the  parents  nor  friends  of  the  pupils  are  able  to 
distinguish  between  those  who  have  thoroughly  mas- 
tered the  studies  of  the  school  and  those  who  have 
merely  "  been  through  "  them. 

But  to  this  school  no  such  favors  are  accorded.  A 
very  elevated  standard  of  qualification  is  now  required 
for  admission  to  our  firstrclass  colleges.  And  if  an 
applicant  cannot  come  up  to  this  high  standard,  a  very 
competent  and  impartial  board  of  examiners  are  sure 
to  discover  it,  in  which  case  either  his  complete  rejec- 
tion, or  the  inevitable  "  conditions  "  annexed  to  his  card 
of  admission  will  tell  of  his  discomfiture.  Thus  pupils 
of  every  variety  of  ability  are  allowed  to  enter  this 
school,  but,  with  rare  exceptions,  none  are  expected  to 
graduate  without  coming  up  to  that  high  standard 
required  for  entry  at  the  University. 

It  has  been  sometimes  suggested  to  the  Committee 
that  the  pupils  in  this  school  are  required  to  work  too 
hard,  and  to  study  too  many  hours  out  of  school,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  course  of  study  here 
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pursued  does  require  a  great  deal  of  laborious  exertion 
both  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  and  the  teachers,  and  it 
may  occasionally  happen  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
scholar  may  outrun  his  physical  ability.  Such  instances, 
however,  we  believe  to  be  rare.  And  if  any  evil  results 
were  anticipated,  both^the  teachers  of  the  school  and 
the  Committee  would  most  readily  co-operate  with  the 
parents  and  guardians  of  the  pupils  to  suggest  and 
apply  the  remedy.  The  goal  to  which  every  pupil 
would  and  must  arrive  can  never  be  brought  nearer. 
Every  step  which  leads  there  must  be  taken,  but  we 
are  not  aware  that  any  unnecessary  steps  are  ever 
required.  Nor  do  we  believe  in  the  suggestion  some- 
times made,  that  the  pupils  are  too  well  fitted  for 
college.  The  course  of  college  instruction  is  such  that 
the  pupil  who  is  most  thoroughly  prepared  will  at  all 
times  find  enough  to  do.  The  standard  is  high,  the 
pressure  is  hard,  and  experience  will  show  that  those 
most  thoroughly  drilled  and  disciplined  before  entering 
are  most  likely  to  overcome  the  difficulties  and  grad- 
uate with  the  highest  honors  of  the  college. 

Two  of  the  ushers,  Edwin  A.  Gibbens  and  George 
W.  C.  Noble,  have  resigned  their  positions,  their  resig- 
nations taking  efiect  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  and 
Henry  A.  Clapp,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  and 
Albert  Palmer,  of  Dartmouth  College,  have  been  elected 
in  their  places,  and  have  just  entered  upon  their  duties 
with  every  prospect  of  usefulness  and  success. 

The  corps  of  teachers  is  now  complete,  consisting  of 
the  accomplished  master  Mr.  Francis  Gardner,  who  has 
for  many  years  been  connected  with  the  school,  either 
as  assistant  teacher  or  principal,  and  whose  thorough 
scholarship  and  industry  have  done  much  to  place  and 
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keep  the  school  in  its  present  high  position,  together 
with  the  efficient  sub-master,  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Magill, 
and  five  ushers,  who  are  able  and  zealous  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  respective  duties. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

For  the  Committee, 

GEORGE.  W.  TUXBURY,  Chairman. 
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ENGLISH    HIGH    SCHOOL. 


The  Committee  on  the  English  High  School  respect- 
fully report  that  the  annual  examination  of  said  school, 
as  required  by  the  rules,  was  held  on  the  10th  and 
11th  of  July  last,  and  was  in  all  respects  very  satisfac- 
tory. On  the  first  day  special  attention  was  given  to 
the  graduating  class,  the  members  of  which,  in  an 
examination,  continued  through  nearly  six  hours,  and 
embracing  all  the  studies  of  the  year,  exhibited  a 
higher  and  more  uniform  measure  of  scholarship  than 
is  usually  exhibited  on  such  occasions.  Six  questions 
were  commonly  put  to  each  individual  in  each  of  the 
different  branches  of  study,  and  the  average  of  correct 
answers  to  all  the  questions  was  nearly  ninety-four 
per  cent. 

The  condition  of  the  school  throughout  the  year  has 
been  exceedingly  good,  as  regards  the  moral  character 
and  conduct  of  the  pupils,  their  attention  and  progress 
in  their  studies,  and  the  faithful  labors,  the  harmony 
and  mutual  cooperation  of  the  teachers. 

The  number  of  scholars  on  the  school  register  at  the 
commencement  of  the  school  year  in  September,  1859, 
was  180,  and  during  the  autumn  and  winter  the  aver- 
age attendance  was  175.  During  the  year,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  spring,  this  school  is  injured  by  the  leaving 
of  a  considerable  number,  to  enter  upon  some  depart- 
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ment  of  active  life.  The  number  thus  discharged 
before  completing  the  course  is  always  large,  and  this 
last  year  it  has  been  unusually  so,  amounting  to 
seventy-nine,  —  almost  one  half  the  school.  Com- 
monly but  little  more  than  a  third  of  those  who  enter 
the  school  remain  to  complete  the  course,  a  circum- 
stance to  be  greatly  regretted,  both  in  its  influence 
upon  the  school,  and  upon  the  individuals  who  thus 
deprive  themselves  of  advantages  of  education,  the 
improvement  of  which  would  make  them  much  better 
qualified  for  whatever  department  of  life  they  may 
wish  to  enter. 

The  whole  number  of  candidates  examined  for 
admission  to  the  school  at  its  opening  on  the  first 
Monday  of  the  present  month,  was  123,  of  whom  114 
were  admitted,  and  of  them,  103  have  joined  the 
school,  and  11  having  certificates  of  admission  have 
not  yet  presented  themselves.  Of  the  whole  number 
of  candidates  examined,  nine  were  from  private  schools, 
five  of  whom  were  received.  Of  the  114  offered 
from  the  public  schools,  109  were  admitted.  The  aver- 
age age  of  those  admitted  is  14:j\  years. 

The  philosophical  apparatus  of  the  school,  which  is 
much  used,  is  in  general  in  good  condition,  but  some 
additions  and  some  repairs  are  needed,  for  which  an 
appropriation  of  $150  will  be  requisite,  and  the  Com- 
mittee propose  to  submit  an  order  to  that  effect. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  K.  LOTHROP,   Chairman. 

September  11,  1860. 
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GIRLS'  HIGH  AND   NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


The  Committee  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal 
School  respectfully  report :  — 

That  the  usual  quarterly  examination  was  held  in 
July.  At  no  previous  period  has  the  school  been  found 
in  a  more  flourishing  condition. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report,  twenty- 
eight  teachers  for  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools 
have  been  appointed  from  this  school.  The  whole 
number  of  such  appointments  since  the  establishment 
of  this  school  is  one  hundred  and  eighty-five. 

At  the  annual  examination  for  admission,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  applicants  were  present.  Of  these 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  were  admitted. 

The  number  of  pupils  now  belonging  to  the  school 
is  two  hundred  and  ninety-five.  The  number  in  the 
same  month  of  1858  was  one  hundred  and  ninety,  and 
of  1859,  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven. 

This  large  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  renders 
it  the  duty  of  your  Committee  to  make  application  for 
a  new  school-house  for  the  use  of  the  school.  The 
many  inconveniences  of  the  old  building  have  been 
referred  to  in  former  reports,  but  it  has  not  been 
thought  advisable  to  ask  for  a  new  building  until 
the  propriety  of  such  a  request  should  be  beyond  ques- 
tion.   It  has  now  become  evident  that  the  school-house 
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in  Mason  Street  is  quite  inadequate  for  the  proper 
accommodation  of  the  large  number  of  pupils  who  desire 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  for  a  higher 
education  which  are  offered  by  this  school. 

Your  Committee  therefore  respectfully  recommend 
the  adoption  of  the  order  appended  to  this  Report. 

For  the  Committee. 

LE  BARON  RUSSELL,  Chairman. 

September,  1860. 


In  School  Committee,  Sept.  11,  1860. 

Ordered  :  That  immediate  application  be  made  to 
the  City  Council  for  the  erection  of  a  new  school- 
house  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Girls'  High  and 
Normal  School. 


REPORTS 


^Mierintenknt  wf  ^iiMic  ^t\mh, 


FOR    THE    YEAR    1860 


ELEYENTH   QUAHTEELY   REPORT. 


To  the  School  Committee. 

Gentlemen  :  — 

During  the  last  quarter  I  have  made  upwards  of 
three  hundred  visits  to  the  schools  of  different  grades 
under  your  charge.  Of  these  visits,  two  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  have  been  devoted  to  the  Primary  Schools. 
Each  one  of  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  schools 
of  this  grade  has  been  visited  once  at  least  since  the 
summer  vacation.  From  this  statement  you  will 
.readily  perceive  that  much  of  my  time  has  been 
occupied  in  the  school-rooms.  I  can  say  truly,  that 
I  have  never  before,  in  the  period  of  one  quarter,  seen 
in  our  schools  so  much  to  commend,  and  so  little  to 
find  fault  with.  This  remark  is  intended  to  apply 
more  especially  to  the  Primary  Schools,  as  I  have 
seen  much  more  of  them  than  of  the  schools  of 
higher  grade. 

I  entered  the  schools  at  all  hours  of  school  time, 

and  without  any  previous  notice,  and  yet  I  saw  only 

one  or  two  cases  of  discipline.      The   teachers  were 

generally  found  earnestly  engaged  in  their  work,  and 
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it  was  highly  gratifying  to  find,  almost  everywhere 
among  them,  a  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
best  methods  of  insi^^uction  and  discipline.  Many  are 
interested  in  reading  books  and  periodicals  relating  to 
the  business  of  teaching.  In  one  district,  at  least, 
every  Primary  teacher  is  a  subscriber  to  the  "  Massar 
chusetts  Teacher,"  a  publication  which  ought  to  be 
read  by  all  the  teachers,  not  only  in  the  city,  but 
throughout  the  State. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  the  fourth  General  Meet- 
ing of  the  Teachers  of  the  Primary  Schools  was  held 
at  the  Hall  of  the  Winthrop  Schoolhouse.  Most  of 
the  session  of  two  hours  was  occupied  in  describing 
the  excellences  and  defects  which  I  witnessed  in  my 
visits,  and  in  illustrating  approved  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  managing  Primary  Schools.  While  praising 
where  praise  was  due,  I  did  not  forbear  to  present  the 
dark  side  of  the  picture  also,  and  to  describe  with 
minuteness,  what  I  saw,  and  heard,  and  said  in  the 
most  objectionable  school  which  I  found,  without,  of 
course,  giving  any  clue  to  the  location  of  the  school, 
or  to  the  name  of  the  teacher. 

I  regret  that  a  larger  number  of  the  members  of  this 
Board  have  not  been  al^le  to  witness  for  themselves 
the  mode  of  proceeding  in  these  meetings.  But  an 
intelligent  person  will  see  at  a  glance,  that  if  the 
teachers  come  with  minds  favorably  disposed,  the 
benefit  they  will  receive  will  be  proportioned  to  the 
wisdom  and  propriety  of  the  suggestions  presented. 

By  invitation  of  the  masters,  a  similar  meeting  of 
the  teachers  of  the  Grammar  Schools  was  held  at  the 
same  place,  on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  the  26th 
of  October.     It  is  understood  to  be  the  wish  of  the 
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masters,  that  meetings  of  the  Grammar  School  teachers 
should  hereafter  be  held  regularly,  twice  at  least  in 
each  year.  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  among 
them,  as  to  whether  they  should  be  held  out  of  the 
school  time,  that  is,  on  Wednesday  or  Saturday  after- 
noon, or  whether  the  schools  should  be  dismissed  for 
the  purpose.  I  am  inclined  to  favor  the  latter  plan,  not 
because  we  have  not  holidays  enough,  but  because,  if 
the  city's  time  is  taken,  we  can  claim  the  attendance  of 
•  all  the  teachers.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  attendance 
is  entirely  voluntary,  as  it  must  be  when  the  meetings 
are  held  out  of  school  time,  those  teachers  will  be 
most  likely  to  absent  themselves,  who  most  need  the 
influence  of  such  meetings.  I  am  quite  content,  how- 
ever, to  leave  the  matter  to  the  decision  of  your 
judgment. 

To  facilitate  instruction  in  the  Primary  Schools, 
especially  in  the  alj)habet  classes,  where  even  skilful 
teachers  find  their  ingenuity  tasked  to  the  utmost  to 
devise  ways  and  means  of  keeping  the  children  jorofit- 
ably  employed,  I  have  prepared  a  set  of  tablets  or 
charts,  adapted  to  our  system  of  instruction.  These 
tablets  contemplate  the  introduction  of  no  new  subject 
of  instruction,  but  are  designed  to  aid  in  pursuing  the 
course  of  education  prescribed  by  our  rules. 

The  set  consists  of  twenty  tablets,  mounted  on  ten 
large  cards;  each  card  containing  two  tablets,  and 
complete  in  itself  Tlie  subjects  illiLstrated  are  the 
alphabet,  penmanship,  drawing,  punctuation,  numerals, 
sounds  of  letters  and  syllables,  and  words  and  sentences 
for  reading. 

They  have  been  prepared  expressly  and  solely  with 
the  view  to  benefit  and  improve  our  schools.     Yet  I 
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do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  introduce  them  without  the 
authority  of  this  Board.  That  is  a  question  which  I 
submit  to  your  judgment.  The  exjDense  will  be  com- 
paratively trifling,  and  I  wish  to  state  explicitly  at  the 
outset,  that  no  part  of  the  price  paid  for  them,  should 
you  see  fit  to  adopt  them,  is  in  any  event  to  come  into 
my  hands. 

It  affords  me  no  small  degree  of  satisfaction  to  be 
al^le  to  state,  that  your  efforts  to  supply  the  Primary 
Schools  with  suitable  furniture,  after  many  delays,  dis-^ 
appointments,  and  defeats,  have  at  length  resulted  in 
some  degree  of  success.  The  sum  of  $5,000  which 
was  appropriated  for  this  object  by  the  City  Council, 
has  been  judiciously  expended  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Buildincrs.  Since  the  commencement  of  the 
summer  vacation,  foriy-fivc  schools  have  been  furnished 
with  the  improved  desk,  chair,  and  slate.  The  dis- 
tribution among  the  several  districts  was  not  in  all 
cases  in  accordance  with  my  advice,  but  it  was,  perhaps, 
as  fair  as  could  reasonably  be  expected.  At  different 
times  previous  to  this  special  appropriation  for  the 
purpose,  about  fifty  schools  had  been  provided  with 
desks  and  chairs,  though  not  with  the  slates.  I  respect- 
fully recommend  that  another  appropriation  of  J  5,000 
be  requested  to  carry  forward  this  desirable  reform. 

Among  the  obvious  advantages  of  the  desk  over 
the  arm-chair,  the  most  nnportant,  perhaps,  is  the 
facility  it  affords  for  the  use  and  safe-keeping  of  the 
slate,  which,  in  connection  with  the  blackboard,  is  by- 
far  the  most  important  article  of  apparatus  ever  in- 
vented for  the  use  of  Primary  Schools.  Though  the 
use  of  the  slate  has  for  some  years  been  required  by 
our  rules,  its  vast  capabilities  as  an  instrument  of  ele- 
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mentary  teaching  are  as  yet  but  imperfectly  appre- 
ciated by  many  of  our  teachers.  By  the  aid  of  the 
slate  and  blackboard,  the  truly  skilful  teacher  can  easily 
make  the  instruction  in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  and 
numbers,  a  hundred  per  cent,  better  than  it  would  be 
possible  for  her  to  make  it  without  these  implements. 

I  deem  it  my  duty  to  call  your  attention  to  section 
seven  of  Chapter  X.  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations, 
which  requires  that  "  no  out-of-school  lessons  shall  be 
assigned  to  girls,  and  that  the  lessons  to  be  studied  in 
school  shall  not  be  so  long  as  to  require  a  scholar  of 
ordinary  capacity  to  study  out  of  school  in  order  to 
learn  them."  I  regard  this  as  an  eminently  wise  regu- 
lation, and  I  therefore  think  it  highly  important  that 
it  should  be  strictly  obeyed  in  letter  and  spirit.  But 
every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  management  of 
our  schools,  knows  that,  at  present,  this  regulation  is 
not  generally  observed.  It  is  clear  that  the  regulation 
should  be  abolished  or  obeyed  ;  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  it  will  laot  be  abolished.  Public  sentiment  and 
reason  demand  that  it  should  be  retained. 

But  the  question  is  often  askecl,  why  this  regulation 
is  not  observed.  It  cannot  be  because  the  masters 
would  willingly  overwork  their  pupils.  The  case  is 
this.  Owing  to  various  causes,  when  girls  reach  the  first 
class,  in  most  cases,  so  much  remains  to  be  done  to 
complete  the  prescribed  course  of  study,  and  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Committee  at  the  medal 
examination,  and  for  admission  to  the  Normal  School, 
that  the  masters  feel  obliged  to  impose  somewhat 
heavy  tasks  to  save  themselves  from  criticism  at  this 
Board,  and  from  the  implied  censure  of  a  reduced  vote 
at  the  annual  election.     I  do  not  mean   to  say  that 
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even  under  this  pressure  any  master  intends  directly 
to  violate  this  regulation,  but  that  they  feel  compelled, 
by  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  to 
require  a  large  amount  of  study.  In  many  cases,  no 
doubt,  they  think  that  lessons  are  wholly  learned  in 
school,  which  have  been  studied  to  a  considerable 
extent  out  of  school,  by  pupils  who  are  not  very 
willing  to  confess  it. 

Now  I  can  see  but  one  remedy  for  this  evil.  And 
it  is  this.  If  it  is  the  wish  and  determination  of  this 
Board  that  out-of-school  study  on  the  part  of  girls 
shall  be  discontinued  altogether,  they  must  not  require 
attainments  at  the  end  of  the  year,  which  make  such 
study  unavoidable.  If  at  examinations  pupils  were 
commended  for  good  health  as  well  as  for  brilliant 
recitations,  the  tide  would  turn.  In  accordance  with 
this  view,  it  seems  to  me  proper  that  at  each  quarterly 
examination,  both  teachers  and  pupils  should  be  ques- 
tioned as  to  their  practice  in  relation  to  this  matter, 
and  that  the  general  result  should  be  pri^sented  in  the 
quarterly  report.  At  the  same  time,  teachers  of  all 
grades,  especially  those  of  the  lower  grades,  should  be 
encouraged  to  adopt  those  methods  of  teaching  which 
produce  fruit.  I  wish  to  see  pupils  work  with  a  good 
degree  of  earnestness  while  in  school,  but  I  am  pained 
when  I  see  them  making  acres  of  figures  and  per- 
forming other  species  of  mechanical  drudgery  which 
add  nothing  to  useful  scholarship. 

I  feel  confident  that  the  teachers  will  cordially 
cooperate  with  the  Board  in  any  practical  plan  for 
remedying  this  evil. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave,  at  the  close  of  this  muni- 
cipal year,  to  embrace  this  opportunity  to  tender  to  the 
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members  of  this  Board  my  sincere  thanks  for  the 
encouragement  I  have  received  in  my  humble  efforts 
to  benefit  our  system  of  pubhc  schools,  of  which  we  are 
all  so  justly  proud. 

Respectfully  submitted,  by 

JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 

December  13, 1859. 


TWELFTH   QUARTEELY  EEPORT. 


To  the  School  Committee. 

Gentlemen  :  — 

In  the  first  Report  which  I  had  the  honor  to  submit 
to  this  Board,  near  three  years  ago,  the  outhne  of  a 
plan  of  operations  respecting  our  Primary  Schools  was 
presented  for  your  consideration.  The  plan  w  as  com- 
prehensive, though  it  had  httle  claim  either  to  origi- 
nality or  novelty,  some  of  its  elements  having  already 
been  proj)Osed  and  ably  advocated  by  my  respected 
predecessor.  It  was  referred  to  a  Special  Committee, 
which  in  due  time  reported  in  favor  of  its  adoption, 
and  it  was  approved  by  the  Board,  with  little  or  no 
opposition.  The  plan  itself,  as  well  as  the  steps  which 
have  been  taken  from  time  to  time  to  carry  it  into 
effect,  are  matters  of  record,  and  full  details  in  regard 
to  them  have  been  presented  to  the  Board,  most  of 
which  are  to  be  found  in  printed  documents  now  in 
your  hands.  I  will  not,  therefore,  tax  your  patience 
by  reciting  particulars  which  are  already  in  your  pos- 
session. In  regard  to  one  part  of  the  plan,  however,  I 
desire  with  your  permission  to  report   progress,  and 
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offer  a  few  remarks,  I  refer  to  what  is  called  the  classi- 
fication  or  grading  of  the  schools. 

Three  years  ago,  the  classified  or  graded  system  was 
in  operation  in  but  few  schools,  and  in  these  it  had 
been  introduced  merely  as  an  experiment.  It  is  now, 
however,  the  prevailing  system,  the  schools  to  which  it 
has  not  been  applied  constituting  only  a  small  minority. 
Of  the  233  schools  in  all,  there  remain  only  about 
thirty  to  which  it  could  be  applied  with  advantage. 
This  great  change  has  been  effected  gradually  and 
cautiously,  without  haste  or  precipitancy,  as  all  im- 
portant changes  in  such  institutions  should  be  made,  if 
made  at  all. 

As  to  the  utility  of  this  modification  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  our  Primary  Schools,  I  entertain  no  doubt.  It 
is  too  early,  however,  to  look  for  the  full  perfection  of 
its  fruit.  But  as  it  has  been  substantially  adopted,  it 
seems  to  be  quite  unnecessary  at  this  time  .to  argue  its 
merits.  It  is  much  more  important  to  consider  how  to 
make  the  most  of  its  advantages,  and  how  to  avoid  the 
evils  to  which  it  is  liable. 

The  ideal  of  this  classified  system,  or  at  least  the 
outline  of  it,  may  be  presented  in  a  few  words.  We 
have  a  building  of  six  school-rooms.  In  each  room 
there  is  one  class,  and  only  one,  of  fifty  or  sixty  pupils 
At  the  end  of  each  half-year,  the  whole  of  the  highest 
or  first  class,  is  sent  to  the  Grammar  School,  and  each 
of  the  five  classes  below  is  promoted  one  grade,  leav- 
ing the  sixth-class  or  alphabet  room  vacant  or  nearly 
so,  for  the  reception  of  the  new  recruits.  V>j  the 
operation  of  this  system,  children  received  into  the 
lowest  class  at  the  age  of  five  years  are  transferred,  at 
the  age  of  eight,  to  the  Grammar  School,  having  been 
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instructed  by  each  teacher  in  the  series,  for  the  period 
of  six  months.  This  I  take  to  be  the  standard  and 
model  of  our  Primary  Schools,  in  respect  to  classifica- 
tion. But  while  this  is  the  acknowledged  pattern,  it 
would  not  seem  to  be  wise  to  attempt  to  make  all 
parts  of  the  system  conform^  to  it  with  Procrustean 
exactness.  For  example,  if  many  pupils  are  admitted 
before  the  age  of  five  years,  it  wdll  be  found  necessary 
to  have  more  classes  of  the  alphabet  or  sixth  grade, 
than  of  any  one  of  the  higher  grades.  Nor  is  it 
essential  that  each  Primary  School  building  should 
have  precisely  six  rooms.  A  building  with  three 
rooms  affords  facilities  for  a  good  classification,  though 
less  perfect  than  that  of  the  standard  above  described. 
In  this  case,  instead  of  one  class  in  a  room  under  one 
teacher,  there  would  be  two  classes  in  each  room. 

In  regard  to  promotions,  the  rule  should  be  to 
promote  all  the  members  of  each  class  at  the  expira- 
tion of  each  half-year.  To  this  rule,  however,  there 
must  be  exceptions.  But  in  all  cases  where  a  pupil  is 
not  promoted  with  his  class,  satisfactory  explanations 
should  be  made  by  the  teachers  to  the  Committee. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  those  sections  of  the  city  where 
there  are  no  intermediate  schools  for  the  pupils  who 
are  beyond  the  Primary  School  age  and  yet  are  not 
qualified  for  admission  to  the  Grammar  School,  these 
pupils,  of  more  mature  age  than  the  mass  of  primary 
pupils,  should  frequently  be  advanced  more  rapidly 
than  they  would  be  in  the  regular  course  of  promo- 
tions. 

In  teaching  a  graded  Primary  school,  where  all 
the  pupils  are  nearly  equal  as  to  proficiency,  the 
recitations  should  be  frequent  but  short,  especially  in 
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the  lowest  classes;  for  the  capital  advantage  of  the 
system  is  that  it  makes  it  possible  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  a  large  number  at  the  same  time,  so  that  when 
one  pupil  is  drilled  in  the  spelling,  or  pronunciation,  or 
meaning  of  a  word,  all  the  pupils  may  have  the  benefit 
of  the  drill  at  the  same  time.  There  have  been  some 
cases  of  partial  failure  on  the  part  of  some  teachers  in 
the  graded  schools,  in  consequence  of  neglecting  to  apply 
this  princi23le.  In  one  school,  I  recollect  to  have  seen 
the  teacher  take  up  each  pupil  separately,  to  spell  his 
two  or  three  words,  instead  of  requiring  the  attention 
of  all,  while  each  word  w\as  spelled.  In  a  school  so 
managed,  all  the  evils  of  both  the  graded  and  ungraded 
systems  were  exj)erienced,  without  the  advantages  of 
either.  Some  teachers  falling  into  the  opposite  error, 
imagine  that  the  whole  class  must  answer  the  questions 
simultaneously,  in  order  to  be  equally  benefited  by  the 
exercise. 

But  the  skilful  teacher  combines  the  individual,  the 
collective,  and  the  simultaneous  methods,  always  insist- 
ing upon  the  undivided  attention  of  every  member  of 
the  class  during  the  whole  recitation.  But  she  does 
not  expect  young  children  to  give  attention  for  many 
minutes  in  succession,  to  any  school  exercise,  and  con- 
sequently she  changes  the  object  of  attention  from 
recitation  to  study,  and  from  study  to  singing  or 
amusement,  or  physical  exercise,  many  times  each  half- 
day.  Here  she  finds  abundant  and  most  beneficial  use 
for  the  slate,  blackboard,  and  tablets. 

With  your  sanction,  I  shall  now  make  it  a  special 
object  in  my  visits  to  Primary  Schools,  and  in  conduct- 
ing the  meeting  of  the  teachers,  to  endeavor  to  diffuse 
information  as  to  right  methods  of  teaching  and 
managing  schools  on  the  graded  plan. 
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I  have  touched  upon  these  leading  points,  to  indicate 
the  direction  of  my  efforts  in  this  matter,  so  that,  as  far 
as  your  judgment  approves  of  the  course,  I  may  receive 
your  support  and  cooperation. 

The  fifth  General  Meeting  of  the  Primary  Teachers 
was  held  at  the  AVinthrop  Schoolhouse,  on  the  9th  of 
the  present  month ;  all  the  Primary  Teachers  were 
present  except  ten ;  of  the  absentees,  five  sent  satisfac- 
tory excuses.  The  session  was  chiefly  occupied  in 
explaining  the  use  of  the  Tablets  which  have  been 
introduced.  The  encouraging  presence  and  remarks 
of  several  members  of  the  Board  added  much  to  the 
interest  of  the  meeting. 

Respectfully  submitted  by 

JOHN  D.   PHILBRICK, 

Snpt.  of  Public  Schools. 
Marcli,  1860. 


FIEST   SEMI-ANNUAL   REPORT. 


To  the  /School  Committee. 

Gentlemen  :  — 

In  accordance  with  the  change  in  your  Rules,  adopted 
in  March,  requiring  of  the  Superintendent  semi-annual 
reports  in  print,  instead  of  quarterly  reports  in  writing, 
I  beg  leave  to  present  the  following  Report. 

Since  my  last  quarterly  Report  w^as  submitted,  one 
general  meeting  and  seven  district  meetings  of  the 
Primary  School  teachers  have  been  held.  At  these 
meetings,  I  have  endeavored  to  state,  in  a  familiar 
manner,  some  of  the  excellences  and  defects  observed 
in  the  schools,  and  to  present  practical  illustrations  of 
methods  of  instruction  and  discipline.  The  teachers 
have  manifested  a  high  degree  of  interest  in  them,  and 
in  my  estimation  they  are  the  most  important  means 
for  the  benefit  of  the  schools  that  it  has  been  my  priv- 
ilege to  employ. 

My  visits  to  the  schools,  during  the  period  covered  by 
this  Report,  have  numbered  upwards  of  two  hundred. 
These  visits,  made  on  all  days  of  the  week,  at  all  hours 
of  the  sessions,  without  previous  notice,  and  without 
regard  to  geographical  order,  have  afforded  ample 
opportunity  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  condition 
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^and  management  of  the  schools.  The  result  of  this 
inspection,  thus  conducted  during  the  past  six  months? 
was  more  satisfactory  than  that  of  any  previous  period. 
I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the 
general  fidelity  and  devotedness  of  the  teachers.  The 
delinquencies  were  not  numerous;  they  were  the  rare 
exceptions.  It  may  be  proper  to  remind  the  Board 
that  it  is  not  my  j)ractice  to  visit  the  schools  solely  or 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  inspection.  It  has  been  a 
leading  object  with  me  to  aid  and  encourage  the 
teachers  by  advice  and  suggestions,  and  by  conducting 
exercises  in  teaching  and  training  the  pupils. 

Within  the  past  year,  a  large  amount  of  labor  has 
been  performed  by  Committees  of  this  Board,  and  of 
the  City  Council,  in  planning  and  carrying  forward 
improvements  in  our  school  accommodations,  and  a 
ver}^  considerable  portion  of  my  Own  time  and  atten- 
tion has  been  devoted  to  this  important  branch  of  my 
duties.  Since  January,  the  new  Grammar  Schoolhouse 
on  Northampton  Street  has  been  completed ;  an  estate 
has  been  purchased  for  the  purj)ose  of  enlarging  the 
Brimmer  School  yard;  after  patient  and  protracted 
investigation  and  several  unsuccessful  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Instruction,  lots  have 
at  length  been  secured  for  the  Phillips  Grammar  School, 
and  for  the  New  School  to  relieve  the  Boylston  and 
"Winthrop,  and  the  buildings  to  be  placed  on  them  are 
soon  to  be  put  under  contract ;  three  lots  for  Primary 
Sehoolhouses,  located  on  Suffolk  Street,  Poplar  Street, 
and  High  Street  Place,  have  been  purchased,  and  build- 
ings on  them  are  in  process  of  erection,  of  capacity  to 
accommodate,  in  the  aggregate,  1,120  pupils  ;  the  Old 
Dwight  Grammar  Schoolhouse  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
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meclianics,  and  will  soon  be  converted  into  a  first-class 
Primary  Sclioolhonse,  with  excellent  accommodations 
for  twelve  schools ;  and,  finally,  another  instalment  of 
upwards  of  2,000  chairs  and  desks  for  the  Primary 
Schools  is  about  to  be  furnished,  which  will  be  nearly 
sufficient  for  all  the  Primary  Schools  which  have  not 
already  been  supplied  with  the  improved  furniture. 
The  Committees  having  the  matter  in  charge  have 
taken  great  pains  in  preparing  the  plans  of  the  new 
Primar}^  Schoolhouses,  to  adapt  them  to  the  wants  of 
our  present  system  of  organization  and  management. 

In  intellectual  and  moral  training,  our  schools  have 
been  steadily  advancing,  and  in  respect  to  mental 
education,  they  are  doubtless  better  at  this  time  than 
they  have  been  at  any  previous  period  in  their  history. 
The  apparatus  and  accommodations  are  better,  the 
methods  of  teaching  and  governing  are  better,  the 
teachers  are  more  competent,  and  the  administration  of 
the  committee  is  more  systematic  and  eihcient.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  say  too  much  in  praise  of  our 
system  of  popular  education.  It  may  justly  challenge 
the  admiration  of  the  civilized  world.  Still,  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  sa}'',  though  with  much  reluctance,  that  it  is  far 
from  being  perfect.  It  has  one  great  and  radical  defect; 
a  defect  which  demands  the  most  serious  and  earnest 
attention  of  those  to  whose  hands  its  control  has  been 
intrusted.     This  defect  is 

The   Want  of  Phi/sical  Training. 

So  deep  is  my  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  attempting 
to  remedy  this  defect,  that  I  cannot  omit  to  speak  of  it 
without  doing  violence  to  my  sense  of  duty.     And 
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indeed,  present  circumstances  seem  to  me  so  fjiYorable 
for  commencing  this  improvement,  that  I  confess  I 
entertain  strong  hopes  that  it  will  be  immediately 
midertaken.  That  nothing  may  be  wanting  on  my 
part  to  promote  so  desirable  an  object,  I  have  deter- 
mined to  make  this  the  main,  and  almost  the  only 
topic,  of  this  communication. 

I  shall  waste  no  time  in  arguing  the  importance  of 
bodily  health,  strength,  and  beauty,  as  elements  of 
individual  and  public  prosperity  and  happiness.  Not 
only  every  intelligent  educator,  but  every  man  of 
common  sense  will  assent  at  once,  without  argument, 
to  the  proposition,  that  a  healthy,  well-developed  phys- 
ical organization  is  the  basis  of  usefulness  and  enjoy- 
ment. Nor  do  I  deem  it  necessary  to  produce  evidence 
to  prove  that  the  Am.erican  people,  and  more  especially 
the  residents  of  cities,  have  greatly  deteriorated  in 
phj'sical  vigor.  The  Anglo-American  race  in  the 
United  States,  when  developed  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances,  is  probably  the  model  race,  —  the 
highest  specimen  of  humanity  yet  known.  And  jet, 
of  the  persons  born  and  educated  in  our  cities  within 
the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  but  a  small  proportion 
can  he  said  with  truth  to  ^lossess  a  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body.  We  have  but  to  open  our  eyes  to  see 
physical  imperfection  and  degeneracy  all  around  us. 
Under  the  present  conditions  of  city  life  at  home  "and 
at  school,  a  child  stands  a  poor  chance  to  enter  upon 
the  career  of  life  having  a  good  physical  system,  a  body 
healthy,  strong,  well-formed,  and  of  good  size.  We 
shall  find  in  this  prevailing  physical  degeneracy  the 
reason  why  many  of  the  girls  who  have  received  a 
good  intellectual   education  in  our  schools  are  unsuc- 
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cessful  in  their  applications  for  situations  as  teachers. 
This  deficiency  in  ph^'sical  capacity  is  the  reason  why 
many  who  are  appointed,  are  unable  to  discharge  satis- 
factorily their  duties  as  teachers  without  soon  breaking 
down  in  health.  For  want  of  the  bodily  development 
and  the  power  of  endurance  which  our  civilization 
ought  to  secure  to  the  mass  of  our  young  men,  it  is 
frequently  observed  that  the  city  boy,  with  all  his 
knowledge  and  mental  training,  is  outstripped  in  the 
race  of  life  by  the  boy  from  the  country,  with  little 
book-learning,  but  wdth  a  body  invigorated  and  hard- 
ened by  the  gymnastics  of  the  farm  and  by  an 
unstinted  supply  of  pure  mountain  air. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that  all  the  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to,  are  chargeable  upon  the  schools. 
In  a  former  Report,  I  took  occasion  to  express  my  dis- 
sent from  the  views  of  those  who  hold  that  the  health 
of  our  pupils  is  ruined  by  excessive  school  tasks.  I  did 
not  believe  then,  and  I  do  not  now  believe,  that  in 
order  to  secure  the  bodily  vigor  which  w^as  enjoyed 
forty  years  ago,  it  is  necessary  to  cut  down  the  standard 
of  scholarship  to  w^iat  it  was  at  that  period.  I  main- 
tain the  opinion  that  good  scholarship  and  good  health 
are  not  incompatible  with  each  other.  Protracted  con- 
finement in  ill-ventilated  school-rooms  has  been  far 
more  destructive  to  health  than  hard  study. 

Granting  then  that  bodily  health,  strength,  and 
beauty  are  desirable;  granting  that  physical  degen- 
eracy is  a  great  and  growing  evil,  the  practical  question 
for  us  is,  what  ought  to  be  done  in  our  scJiools  to  arrest 
physical  deterioration  ? 

I  am  not  prepared  to  recommend  at  present  any 
material  change  in  the  existing  provisions  of  our  sys- 
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tern  for  the  protection  of  health  m  schools.  The 
regulations  respecting  vacations,  sessions,  recesses, 
studies,  and  home  lessons  are  not  the  hasty  prod- 
uct of  a  da}^  They  are  the  fruit  of  wisdom  and 
experience.  They  are  good  in  the  main,  and  should 
not  be  chano;ed  without  careful  deliberation.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  the  desired  result  is  to  be  attained 
merely  by  shortening  the  sessions,  or  by  reducing  the 
standard  of  scholarship.  The  principal  remedf/  which 
I  would  suggest  is  the  introduction  into  all  grades  of  our 
schools,  of  a  thorough  system  of  physical  training,  as  a  part  of 
the  school  culture.  Let  a  part  of  the  school  time  of  each  day 
he  devoted  to  the  practice  of  calisthenic  and  gymnastic  exercises, 
in  tvhich  every  pupil  shcdl  he  required  to  participate. 

I  fully  agree  with  an  able  author,  who  has  thoroughly 
studied  this  subject,  that  "  a  universal  course  of  train- 
ing of  this  kind,  scientifically  arranged  and  applied,  in 
connection  with  obedience  to  other  laws  of  health, 
might,  in  one  generation,  transform  the  inhabitants  of 
this  land  from  the  low  development  now  so  extensive, 
to  the  beautiful  model  of  the  highest  form  of 
humanity." 

As  to  the  practicability  of  making  these  phj'sical 
exercises  a  part  of  our  system  of  public  instruction,  I 
entertain  no  doubt.  It  might  make  it  necessary  to 
employ  for  a  time,  or  perhaps  permanently,  one  accom- 
plished teacher  in  this  department  of  education.  Such 
a  teacher  can  now  be  secured.  The  exercises  which  I 
would  recommend,  can  be  practised  without  costly 
apparatus,  and  without  a  room  set  apart  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  they  contain  all  that  either  sex  needs  for  the 
perfect  development  of  the  body,  and  are  adapted  to 
mixed  schools,  so  that  both  sexes  can  perform  them 
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together.  And,  finally,  these  exercises  would  occasion 
no  loss  of  school  time,  for  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  pupils  will  make  better  progress  in  their  studies, 
by  taking  a  half  an  hour  daily  from  the  school  session 
for  exercise,  than  by  devoting  the  whole  session  to 
study. 

Hitherto  we  have  directed  our  attention  almost 
exclusively  to  intellectual  education.  The  tasks  of  the 
brain  have  been  greatly  increased,  without  a  corre- 
spondiug  increase  of  care  for  the  preservation  of  health. 
This  is  the  great  defect  of  American  education.  It  is 
fitting  that  Boston,  the  cradle  of  the  great  system  of 
free  popular  education,  should  take  the  lead  in  showing 
to  the  world  how  this  defect  can  be  remedied.  Hence- 
forth, let  both  mind  and  body  receive  their  due  share 
of  attention. 

I  have  thought  I  should  be  paying  a  doubtful  com- 
pliment to  the  members  of  the  Board,  by  presuming  to 
enlighten  your  minds  on  this  subject  by  argument  and 
illustration.  A  simple  statement  of  my  own  convic- 
tions in  regard  to  the  subject  is  all  that  seems  proper 
at  this  time  to  present,  leaving  it  to  your  wisdom  to 
determine  what  course  of  action  shall  be  pursued 
respecti«g  it. 

Respectfully  submitted  by 

JOHN  D.   PHILBRICK, 

SiqU.  of  Public  Schools. 
Sept  11,  I860. 
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PKIMAKY   SCHOOLS. 


Names  of  Districts. 


Adams. . . 
BigiJlow  . 
Bowdoin 
Boylston. 
Brimmer  - 
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Dwight . . 

Eliot 
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EXPENSES  OF  ALL  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  FOE  THE  LAST 
NINETEEN  YEARS,  EXCLUSIVE   OF  BUILDINGS. 
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Number 

of 
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Salaries 

of 
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Eate 
Scholar. 

Incidental 
Expenses. 

Rate 

per 

Scholar. 

Total 
rate  per 
Scholar. 

1841  2 
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18.178 
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16,910 
17,516 
18,896 
19.771 
20.589 
21.643 
21.951 
22.337 
22,528 
23,529 
23,778 
24.288 
24,994 
25,491 
25,328 

$97,193.67 
101,099.47 
109,216.82 
118,444.95 
129,946.75 
149,351.03 
161,678.12 
172,107,83 
177,731.54 
184,2.53.68 
190,708.91 
193,039.51 
192,704.32 
223.024.61 
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238,444.13 
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271.236.88 
277,683.46 
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7.63 
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9.48 
9.42 
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10.64 
10.96 

$23,194.81 
27,037.36 
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32,102.12 
35,.311.15 
43,015.32 
57,408.30 
60.929.65 
57,999.87 
61,035  21 
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58.081.28 
54,9 12.. 58 
67,977.34 
67,849  97 
70,150.88 
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50,212.42 
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$1.89 
2.10 
1.76 
1.99 
2.09 
2.46 
3.04 
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2.82 
2.82 
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2.44 
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2.85 
2.89 
3.50 
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3.79 

$9.73 
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9.01 
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11.58 
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11  78 
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11.45 
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11.33 
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11.24 
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10.99 
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12.37 
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12.27 
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12.71 

1857  8           

13.86 
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12.61 

1859-60 

14.75 

DEDICATION 


NEW   GEAMMAR   SCHOOL  HOUSES 


ELIOT   SCHOOL   HOUSE 


The  new  building  which  has  been  erected  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  Ehot  School,  occupies  the  old 
site  on  North  Bennet  Street.  This  edifice  is  similar  in 
plan  and  size  to  those  Grammar  School  Houses  which 
have  been  described  in  preceding  Reports.  It  contains 
fourteen  school-rooms  and  a  hall.  The  hall  is  seated 
with  settees.  Each  school-room  is  furnished  with  fifty- 
seven  single  desks  and  chairs.  The  furniture  was  manu- 
factured by  Mr.  W.  G.  Shattuck,  of  this  city. 

The  dedication  took  place  December  22,  18G0. 

As  this  is  one  of  the  ancient  historical  schools  of  the 
city,  having  been  founded  in  1713,  much  interest  was 
felt  in  regard  to  the  dedication  of  the  new  building, 
especially  by  numerous  graduates  of  the  school,  in- 
cluding our  distinguished  fellow-citizen,  Mr.  Everett. 
Probably  nearly  every  class  which  has  graduated  from 
this  school  within  the  last  sixty  years,  was  represented 
on  this  occasion.  The  hall  was  crowded  at  an  early 
hour.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  three  of  the 
six  scholars  of  this  school  who  received  the  original 
Frankhn  Medal,  dated  1792,  were  present,  and  in 
excellent  health  and  spirits.  These  were  John 
Lewis,  Robert   Lash,  and   Isaac  Harris.     Mr.  Everett, 
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who  was  present,  received  a  medal  in  1804.  Mayor 
Lincoln  and  a  large  representation  of  the  City  Council 
and  School  Committee  were  in  attendance. 

After  the  chanting  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  by  the 
boys  of  the  school,  a  selection  from  the  Scriptures 
was  read  by  Rev.  William  C.  High,  and  prayer  was 
offered  by  Rev.  George  W.  Field. 

The  boys  then  sung  the  school  song,  "  Our  Country." 

Alderman  Charles  Emerson,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Buildings,  delivered  the  keys  of  the 
school-house  to  Mayor  Lincoln,  with  a  brief  and  per- 
tinent speech. 

Having  received  the  keys,  the  Mayor  delivered  them 
to  Micah  Dyer,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Eliot  District 
Committee,  accompanying  the  ceremony  with  a  few 
appropriate  remarks.  He  referred  to  the  peculiar 
pride  of  Boston  in  her  Public  Schools,  and  spoke  of 
the  ancient  fime  and  glory  of  the  old  Eliot  School, 
where  so  many  noble  Boston  men  had  graduated, 
closing  with  an  earnest  charge  to  the  Chairman  and 
liis  successors  to  keep  the  building  sacred  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  erected. 

REMARKS   OF    THE    CHAIRMAN. 

Upon  receiving  the  keys  from  the  Mayor,  Mr. 
Dyer,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  said :  — 

Mr.  Mayor:  I  rejoice  witli  the  inhabitants  of  North  End 
that  we  have  this  day  the  realization  of  the  many  prayers 
and  petitions  which  have  been  presented  to  tlie  City  Govern- 
ment for  the  erection  of  a  school-house  in  this  section  of  the 
city ;  and  as  we  in  our  petitions  promised,  so  shall  we  "  ever 
pray." 
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We  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  that  you  have  so  large  a 
number  of  excellent  and  so  numerous  a  family  of  scholars, 
and  we  congratulate  the  scholars,  as  well  as  yourself,  in 
packing  away  so  large  a  quantity  of  vital  humanity,  ever  out- 
doing her  of  old,  who  had  so  many  children  she  did  not  know 
what  to  do. 

But,  sir,  the  Eliot  School  has  done  m.uch  for  the  City  of 
Boston ;  from  it  have  graduated  thousands  of  those  great 
warriors  of  every-day  life,  merchants,  mechanics,  and  trades- 
men, who  have  enriched  the  city,  elevated  its  mental  charac- 
ter, and  strengthened  its  moral  growth ;  I  venture  to  say  that 
no  school  in  our  city  has  done  more  to  advance  the  character, 
and  sustain  the  reputation,  of  the  city  as  the  "  Athens  of 
America,"  than  has  this  school.  We  have  here  to-day  among 
us  —  God  bless  them!  —  a  few  noble  specimens  of  the  old 
and  noble  stock  of  boys,  who  used  to  be  scholars  here,  and 
playmates  with  many  who  died  seventy  years  ago,  and 
proud  and  happy  are  we  all  to-day  to  look  upon  them,  and 
read,  as  it  were,  the  school-boy's  life  nearly  a  century  ago. 
And  I  wonder,  Mr.  Mayor,  if  these  noble  men  before  us 
remember  the  days  of  their  childhood,  and  the  scenes  of  their 
school  days ;  if  they  remember  how  happy  the  heart,  when 
they  were  at  the  head,  and  how  deep  the  sorrow,  when  at  the 
foot.  Do  they  remember  kind-hearted  Bill,  funny  Jim,  and 
curly  headed  Ben,  who  lie  sleeping  in  yonder  graveyard  ? 
Must  not  their  hearts  be  half  joy,  half  sadness,  as  they  go 
over  the  past? 

As  a  people,  Mr.  Mayor,  we  should  be  proud  of  our  public 
schools,  and  happy  to  know  that  all  means  are  employed  to 
educate  the  young,  and  to  advance  the  youth  of  our  land  to 
those  places  which  can  only  be  attained  by  intellectual  cul- 
ture, and  healthy  morals.  From  the  "  Old  Man  of  the  Moun- 
tain," that  stony-hearted  sentinel  of  the  White  Hills,  to  the 
prairie  flower  of  the  West,  that  silent  watcher  in  the  valley, 
laden  with  the  silver  dcwdrop,  we  have  our  little  red  school- 
houses  and    our  noble   edifices   dedicated  to    the  cause  of 
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education ;  on  every  sleeping  plain,  on  every  rough  hill-top 
where  God's  sunlight  lingers,  we  have  these  prolific  nur- 
series for  a  free,  happy,  and  intelligent  people.  Here  the 
boy  of  the  hovel  stands  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  in- 
habitant of  the  palace;  position  is  nothing;  brains  and 
character,    everything ! 

As  noble  hearts  beat  up  against  the  baize  jacket  of  the 
poor  boy,  as  throbs  beneath  the  broadcloth  of  the  rich  son. 
Our  education  is  as  free  as  the  mountain  air,  generous  as  the 
song  of  the  birds,  mighty  as  the  ocean,  gentle  as  the  rill  I  It 
has  no  limit, — boundless,  it  takes  in  the  whole  intellect  of 
man,  and  keeps  step  with  its  every  effort.  By  it  we  have  the 
benefits  of  cultivated  society,  free  schools,  and  free  speech.  In 
other  lands,  where  they  have  not  the  benefits  of  free  schools 
and  general  education,  there  are  millions  who  come  into  the 
world  in  the  lap  of  destitution,  are  rocked  in  the  cradle  of 
want,  brought  up  in  the  out-of-door  school  of  vice  and  villany, 
and  imbibe  those  pernicious  ideas  which  drench  the  hand  of 
childhood  with  crime,  and  destroy  or  paralyze  every  pulsation 
of  good ;  and  without  any  laudable  object  in  view,  living  on,  not 
one  ray  of  hope  to  penetrate  the  unborn  future,  not  one  star 
of  happiness  to  light  up  the  present,  their  mental  nature 
seemingly  chilled  to  death  by  ignorance ;  while  here,  the  great 
sun  of  education  lights  up  to  all  the  pathway  of  life,  and 
leads  the  youth  of  our  land  to  honor  and  fame. 

And  now,  Mr.  Mayor,  let  me  say  in  behalf  of  the  gentle- 
men connected  with  me  as  Committee-men  in  this  district, 
that  if  nobleness  of  purpose,  energy  of  action,  and  a  care 
for  parent,  scholar,  and  teacher,  ever  produced  beneficial 
results,  this  school  will  reap  a  harvest  of  mental  and  moral 
worth,  and  through  them  our  noble  city  will  be  exalted. 

And  to  you,  Mr.  Mason,  as  Master  of  the  school,  I  deliver 
these  keys ;  and,  in  doing  so,  let  me  say  that  the  Committee 
bear  towards  you  the  kindest  feelings  of  respect  and  esteem; 
we  have  no  fault  to  find  with  you  thus  far,  as  a  teacher ;  may 
no  other  Committee  do  otherwise.     It  has  pleased  a  kind 
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Providence  to  afflict  you  severely,  during  a  portion  of  the 
time  vs^e  have  been  connected  together,  but  we  rejoice  tliat 
with  your  recovery,  you  brought  back  that  energy,  persever- 
ance, intelligence,  and  kindness,  which  have  ever  marked 
your  course  as  a  Master  in  this  school,  and  to  no  better 
hands  could  we  intrust  these  keys. 

Bear  in  mind,  sir,  that  discipline  is  the  main  artery  of 
the  Public  Schools ;  see  to  it  that  all  the  sentiments  which 
feed  the  satisfaction  of  radicalism,  which  puts  the  waver- 
ing blade  of  sectionalism  to  the  heart  of  National  Union, 
are  crushed.  Let  a  love  of  the  Union,  of  the  Constiution, 
mingle  with  the  mental  efforts  of  the  pupils,  so  that  they 
may  grow  up  intelligent  and  patriotic ;  for  in  the  Public 
Schools,  in  boyhood,  are  the  delicate  tendrils  which  cling 
around  the  heart,  and  fasten  it  to  our  country,  made  to  grow 
strong,  or  made  to  grow  weak. 

We  bid  you  God-speed,  hoping  and  believing  that  you  will 
so  conduct  this  school  as  to  meet  the  approbation  of  all. 
So  live,  that  when  death  strikes  the  harp  of  life,  its  last 
silver  cord  is  broken,  and  your  soul  embarks  for  the  other 
world,  may  it  be  said  of  you,  He  was  a  faithful  teacher  and 
an  honest  man. 


REMARKS    OF     S.    W.   MASON,   ESQ.,   THE   MASTER. 

Mr.  Chairman  :  In  receiving  these  keys  at  your  hands,  sir,  I 
trust  we  are  not  insensible  to  the  new  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties which  the  possession  of  them  ioiposes.  The  teachers  and 
pupils  of  the  Eliot  School  watched  with  increasing  interest 
the  demolition  of  the  old  building,  and  the  erection  of  this  no- 
ble structure,  which  we  to-day  heartily  join  with  you  in  con- 
secrating to  the  noble  purposes  for  which  it  has  been  erected. 
We  hail  this  occasion  as  an  earnest  of  better  things  to  come 
for  this  school.  Though  we  labored  under  many  and  great 
disadvantages  in  the  old  house,  and  earnestly  and  sincerely 
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desired  better  accommodations,  and  greater  facilities  for 
successfully  imparting  and  receiving  instruction;  yet  when 
the  summons  came,  and  the  order  was  given  that  we  must 
leave  the  rooms  where  we  had  so  often  met  and  received 
mutual  benefit,  we  found  so  many  associations  and  attach- 
ments clustering  around  the  scenes  of  the  past,  that  we  turned 
away  from  the  old  house  with  feelings  of  sadness,  and 
almost  wished  for  no  change,  feeling  that  perhaps  the  remedy 
might  be  worse  than  the  disease.  We  have  been  encouraged 
to  labor,  the  past  season,  as  best  as  we  could,  by  seeing  these 
walls  rise  day  by  day,  anxiously  anticipating  the  "  good  time 
coming,"  when  we  should  be  gathered  as  a  school,  in  one 
building,  pursuing  our  studies  under  more  favorable  auspices 
than  ever  before,  and  to-day  our  anticipations  and  wishes  are 
realized.  But  with  all  these  facilities,  with  a  house  so  perfect 
in  all  its  appointments,  we  would  not  forget  or  be  insensible 
to  our  position  and  responsibilities  as  teachers ;  neither  are 
we  disposed  to  consider  that  our  labors  are  to  be  lessened, 
because  we  have  better  means  for  labor.  No,  sir ;  with  all 
these  better  accommodations,  come  new  and  multiplied 
duties.  Where  much  is  given,  much  will  be  required.  The 
labor  performed,  and  the  results  obtained,  should  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  facilities  afforded.  Though  the  better  the 
house,  the  better  may  be  the  school,  we  would  not  look  upon 
this  house  as  the  end,  but  the  means  of  improvement.  We 
would  consider  the  facilities  which  we  may  now  possess,  only 
as  aids  to  assist  us  in  securing  higher  and  better  results,  to 
make  our  labors  in  the  arduous  work  of  training  those  com- 
mitted to  our  care,  in  the  paths  of  knowledge,  virtue,  and 
piety,  more  satisfactory.  We  would  not  forget,  sir,  that  upon 
the  teachers  rests  the  responsibility  whether  the  Eliot  School 
shall  be  worthy  of  its  origin,  and  the  memory  of  him  whose 
honored  name  it  bears,  and  accomplish  the  grand  design  of 
those  noble  men  who  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago 
appropriated  the  very  site  on  which  this  building  now  stands 
to  the  interest  of  common  schools,  and  laid  deep  and  strong 
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the  foundations  of  our  noble  institutions.  The  instructions  of 
the  school-room,  and  the  obligations  of  the  teacher,  if  prop- 
erly realized,  are  not  inferior  in  responsibility  and  value  to 
those  of  any  other  calling  and  department  in  life.  It  is  in  a 
great  measure  in  the  school-room  that  the  physical  nature  is 
to  be  developed  in  strength  and  beauty,  and  fitted  for  the 
stern  labors  of  active,  useful  life.  Here  the  moral  nature 
is  to  receive  its  controlling  influence  and  distinguishing 
characteristics.  Here  the  intellect  is  to  be  aroused  into  activ- 
ity, unfolded,  matured,  and  prepared  for  the  duties  of  the 
C'uizen,  the  Statesman,  the  Christian,  the  Man.  Here  those 
sentiments  should  be  inspired,  those  principles  inculcated, 
those  emotions  called  into  exercise,  and  if  possible  only  those, 
which  shall  lead  to  lives  of  noble  deeds,  of  virtuous  and 
Christian  action.  The  value  of  a  teacher's  life  and  its 
responsibilities  cannot  be  over-estimated,  for  to  him  is  com- 
mitted the  training  of  the  immortal  mind,  with  relations 
infinite,  and  interests  eternal ;  he  is  to  mould  and  perfect  it, 
and  in  no  small  degree  prepare  it  for  its  high  destiny,  for 
usefulness,  for  happiness,  for  God.  If  every  influence  exerted 
goes  to  form  the  character,  and  fix  its  destiny, — if  every  im- 
pression made  is  eternal  in  its  consequences,  reaching  beyond 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  present  into  the  illimitable  future, 
afi"ecting  the  character  and  the  happiness  of  man,  then  how 
great  the  responsibility  of  those  who  are  called  to  guide  and 
instruct  the  young.  Our  labors  are  as  arduous  as  our  respon- 
sibilities are  great.  Theoretically  the  life  of  a  teacher  is  one 
of  comfort  and  ease,  and  is  so  considered  by  many.  How 
often  we  hear  it  said,  "  What  an  easy  time  a  teacher  must 
have,  spending  only  six  hours  a  day  merely  in  hearing  recita- 
tions, having  none  of  the  harassing  perplexities  of  the  men 
of  business.  The  work  of  teaching  is  not  only  theoretically 
but  practically  easy  and  pleasant ;  but  teaching  is  not  all  of  a 
teacher's  life.  The  work  of  discipline  is  the  faithful,  cousci-  , 
entious  teacher's  most  trying  task.  In  this  is  involved  the 
question  of  right  and  wrong,  a  knowledge  of  the  moral  char- 
10 
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acter  of  each  pupil,  and  an  understanding  of  his  previous 
moral  training.  Here  theory  and  practice  cannot  go  "hand 
in  hand."  The  certain  law  of  mental  development  does  not 
here  obtain.  No  fixed  laws  of  discipline  can  be  laid  down 
with  unerring  certainty. 

The  course  of  discipline  which  is  suited  to  one,  fails 
entirely  with  another.  The  sun  which  melts  the  wax,  hardens 
the  clay.  What  is  one  man's  poison,  is  another  man's  cure. 
The  fire  which  cheers  the  dwelling  of  one,  destroys  that  of 
another.  The  wind  which  hastens  one  vessel  into  a  safe  shel- 
ter and  hospitable  harbor,  drives  another  upon  the  ragged 
rocks  and  boiling  breakers.  There  is  no  panecea  for  moral 
irregularities.  One  child  needs  all  gentleness,  another  but 
little.  In  all  our  schools  we  find  all  grades  of  character, 
from  the  most  impressible  to  the  most  unrelenting.  We  find 
the  lively  and  the  lonely,  the  gay  and  the  sad,  the  cheerful  and 
the  sullen,  the  brave  and  the  timid,  the  ingenuous  and  the  de- 
ceitful. All  kinds  of  dispositions  and  all  kinds  of  influence,  at 
home  and  abroad,  have  to  meet  and  mingle  in  the  school- 
room. To  know  just  how  each  and  all  should  be  treated,  is  a 
task  of  no  small  moment  and  magnitude.  Too  much  care, 
then,  cannot  be  exercised  to  render  the  school  influential  for 
good,  in  selecting  such  studies,  adopting  such  exercises  and 
discipline,  as  shall  instruct  the  intellect  aright,  enlarge  the 
understanding,  strengthen*  the  judgment,  control  the  will, 
refine  the  taste,  and  fit  the  pupil  to  act  well  his  part  in  life. 
And  while  we  realize  these  responsibilities,  and  are  led  to  ask, 
"  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?"  we  would  seek  our 
strength  from  Him  "  who  giveth  to  all  liberally  and  upbraid- 
eth  not." 

I  speak  for  all  the  teachers  of  this  school,  when  I  say  we 
pledge  our  best  efforts  to  make  this  school  in  the  future,  wor- 
thy of  its  history  in  the  past,  worthy  to  occupy  this  noble 
edifice  erected  for  its  use ;  and  we  ask  the  co-operation,  not 
only  of  the  Committee,  who  have  always  watched  over  all 
our  interests   with  patient  care  and  friendly  solicitude,  but 
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we  ask  the  co-operation  of  parents  and  citizens.  I  know  that 
many,  even  at  this  late  day,  are  not  sufficieatly  interested  in 
our  public  schools,  because  vicious  children  are  found  there ; 
and  fearing  to  have  their  children  associate  with  such,  either 
keep  them  at  home,  or  send  them  to  private  schools.  Now  I 
ask,  can  temptation  always  be  avoided,  or  the  highest  mental 
development  obtained  without  that  discipline  which  results 
from  temptation  ? 

Childhood  soon  passes,  manhood  comes,  bringing  with  it 
trials  and  temptations,  cares  and  sorrows.  Now  who  is  best 
fitted  to  bear  the  test  and  escape  unharmed,  he  who  has  been 
reared  in  seclusion,  ignorant  of  the  vices  and  follies  of  his 
fellows,  or  he  who  has  associated  with  them  from  childhood, 
and  learned  something  of  human  nature  ?  The  school  is  the 
miniature  world,  and  those  who  expect  to  prepare  their  chil- 
dren for  life's  great  struggles,  to  fit  them  for  duty  and 
usefulness,  by  keeping  them  in  ignorance  of  existing  evils, 
have  no  reason  to  laugh  at  the  philosophy  of  the  old  lady  who 
advised  her  son  "not  to  go  near  the  water  till  he  had  learned 
to  swim."  We  would  have  this  building  dedicated  to  the 
cause  of  sound  learning,  and  all  the  instructions  herein  given 
be  such,  and  only  such,  as  legitimately  belong  to  those  great 
principles  of  education  so  nobly  founded  by  our  fathers.  For 
this  and  this  only  have  these  walls  been  reared. 

Let  it  be  graven  on  all  these  door-posts,  "  Positively  no 
admittance  except  on  business ;"  and  who  that  loves  his  coun- 
try and  her  noble  institutions,  but  l^s  some  interest  in  and 
business  with  the  education  of  the  rising  generation  ?  Hence  I 
say  that  the  teachers  of  this  school  will  always  gladly  wel- 
come parents  and  friends  to  witness  the  labors  of  the  school- 
room, and  confer  with  them  upon  the  best  interests  of  those 
committed  to  their  care. 
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At  the  close  of  tlie  Master's  remarks  the  boys  sung 
the  following  ode,  written  for  the  occasion  by  William 
T.  Adams,  Esq.,  Master  of  the  Boylston  School. 

DEDICATORY    ODE. 

Great  God,  to  thee  we  bend, 
To  thee  our  thanks  ascend  ; 

May  thy  rich  grace 
Abound  in  every  heart, 
And  peace  and  love  impart 
Where  Wisdom,  shrined  by  Art, 

Shall  seek  thy  face. 

Our  Fathers  planted  here, 
In  godly  love  and  fear, 

A  lowly  fane, 
In  Learning's  cherished  name, 
To  fan  the  kindling  flame, 
From  which  our  birthright  came,  — 
Sweet  Freedom's  reign. 

Here  patriot  heroes  learned 
Great,  living  truths,  that  turned 

A  nation's  fate ; 
Here  orator  and  sage, 
The  glory  of  their  age. 
Drank  wisdom's  glowing  page. 
To  bless  the  State. 

On  thee,  O  God,  we  wait, 
To  thee  we  consecrate 

^is  temple  fair ! 
Dwell  thou  within  its  walls ; 
And  when  to  earth  it  falls, 
The  faith  that  lights  its  halls 

Forever  spare ! 

REMARKS   OF   HON.    EDAVARD   EVERETT. 

Mr.  Everett  having  been  introduced  by  the  Chair- 
man as  a  noble  specimen  of  the  Eliot  School  boys, 
delivered  an  eloquent  speech  of  considerable  length, 
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the  substance  of  which,  as  prepared  for  the  press  by 
himself,  was  as  follows  :  — 

Mr.  Mayor  :  I  have  cheerfully  accepted  your  invitation  to 
attend  the  dedication  of  this  noble  school-house,  and  I  sup- 
pose there  are  few  persons  present  who  have  so  much  reason 
as  I  to  take  an  interest  in  the  occasion ;  or  at  any  rate,  that 
there  are  few  persons  present  who  can  take  the  same  interest 
in  it.  There  can,  I  take  it,  be  but  few  persons  in  the  assem- 
bly, who  were  pupils  of  the  school  under  Master  Little,  and 
Master  Tileston.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  beg  pardon  of  "  Young 
America  "  for  giving  that  old-fashioned  title  to  a  teacher.  At 
that  time  the  school  was  kept,  if  I  recollect  right,  in  a  wooden 
building  of  two  stories  in  height,  and  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions ;  —  the  reading-school  in  one  story,  and  the  writing- 
school  in  the  other;  —  pupils  of  both  sexes  attending  from 
April  to  Octoboc,  and  boys  only  in  the  winter.  The  instruc- 
tion was  rather  meagre;  in  fact  there  could  hardly  be  said 
to  be  any  instruction,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  the 
business  of  the  school  being  limited  in  the  reading-school,  if 
I  mistake  not,  to  the  use  of  Webster's  Spelling-Book,  the 
American  Preceptor,  an  Abridgment  of  Murray's  English 
Grammar,  and  some  very  superficial  compend  —  Goldsmith's,  I 
believe  —  of  Geography.  To  write  a  page  in  a  copy-book, 
and  to  do  a  few  sums,  as  it  was  called,  in  the  elementary 
rules  of  arithmetic,  was  half  a  day's  work  in  the  writing- 
school.  To  encourage  their  pupils,  the  teachers  of  those 
days  did  not  confine  themselves  to  moral  suasion  so  much  as 
now;  the  ratan  and  ferule  played  a  pretty  active  part  in 
illustrating  the  importance  of  good  behavior,  and  studious 
application  to  the  business  of  the  school. 

In  speaking,  however,  of  the  narrow  range  of  the  studies 
in  our  grammar  schools,  at  that  time,  I  would  not  be  thought 
to  disparage  the  elemental  branches  of  education.  I  mean 
only  that  in  consequence  of  the  imperfect  methods,  and  the 
low  standard  of  instruction  in  our  schools  at  that  day,  four  or 
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five  years  were  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  an  amount  of 
learning,  which,  with  improved  methods  and  teachers  of  a 
higher  order,  could  have  been  acquired  in  two.  These  ele- 
mental branches  themselves,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
I  consider  all  important;  —  worthy  even  of  greater  atten- 
tion and  more  thoughtful  cultivation  than  they  receive  even 
at  present,  and  capable  of  being  carried  to  a  considerably 
higher  degree  of  excellence.  There  is  really  nothing  which 
we 'learn  in  after  life,  which,  philosophically  considered,  is 
more  important,  more  wonderful,  I  will  say,  than  reading.  I 
mean,  sir,  that  there  is  no  single  branch  of  knowledge,  — 
nay,  not  all  the  branches  united, — which  are  taught  at  acade- 
mies and  colleges,  more  important,  more  wonderful,  than  this 
astonishing  operation,  by  which  we  cast  our  eyes  over  a  page 
of  white  paper,  charged  with  certain  written  or  printed  black 
marks,  and  straightway  become  acquainted  with  what  was 
done  and  said  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  a  month  ago ; 
nay,  what  was  done  and  said  in  Rome,  in  Greece,  in  Palestine, 
two,  three  thousand  years  ago  !  And  yet  this  is  what  we  do 
when  we  learn  to  read. 

Then,  sir,  besides  the  mere  ability  to  read,  which  we  all 
acquire  at  school,  there  is  the  faculty  of  reading  with 
expression,  grace,  power,  —  in  a  word,  with  effect,  a  talent 
which  constitutes  a  most  admirable  resource  for  the  enter- 
tainment and  instruction  of  the  fireside,  and  renders  all 
public  occasions  and  exercises  that  consist  in  whole  or  in 
part  of  reading,  vastly  more  agreeable  and  impressive.  To 
the  art  of  reading,  in  this  acceptation,  more  attention  ought, 
in  my  opinion,  to  be  paid  in  our  grammar  schools.  It  is  of 
far  greater  importance  to  the  majority  of  those  educated  in 
our  schools,  than  the  art  of  speaking.  The  very  able  report 
of  the  School  Committee  for  1858  contains  the  strong 
remark,  that  "  No  civilized  nation,  at  the  present  day,  is  so 
deficient  in  agreeable  and  finished  speech  as  our  own;  "  and 
I  know  no  better  way  in  which  this  defect  is  to  be  remedied 
than  by  skilful  training,  and  unremitted  practice  in  reading 
in  our  grammar  schools. 
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Nor  are  the  other  elemental  branches  of  education,  writing 
and  arithmetic,  less  important  than  reading.  Here  I  must  do 
an  act  of  justice  to  our  aged  instructor  in  writing.  Master 
Tileston,  who,  if  he  did  not  do  much  else  for  us,  certainly 
laid  the  foundation  for  that  beautiful  old-fashioned  hand- 
writing, without  flourishes,  and  sometimes  almost  equal  to 
copperplate,  which  I  think  you  do  not  so  often  see  now-a-days. 
Perhaps  I  am  mistaken,  sir ;  I  intend  no  disparagement  of 
the  schools  of  the  present  day,  teachers  or  pupils ;  but  as 
far  as  I  can  form  an  opinion  from  the  facts  that  fall  within 
my  own  observation,  a  good  many  of  our  young  people  have 
got  it  into  their  heads  that  it  is  a  mark  of  genius  to  write  an 
illegible  hand.  For  myself,  sir,  I  shall  ever  feel  grateful  to 
the  memory  of  Master  Tileston  for  having  deprived  me  in 
early  life  of  all  claim  to  distinction,  which  rests  upon  writing 
a  hand  which  nobody  can  read. 

As  for  the  importance  of  arithmetic, —  the  science  of  num- 
bers,—  I  will  only  say  that  while  in  its  higher  developments 
and  functions  it  enables  man,  with  his  limited  powers,  to 
sound  the  mysterious  depths  of  space  and  time,  in  its  rudi- 
mental  stages  and  simpler  applications,  it  is  the  mainspring 
of  the  business  of  life.  A  man  wants  a  little  arithmetic  to 
go  to  market  for  his  dinner;  and  with  the  help  of  a  little 
more,  promptly  and  accurately  applied,  business  to  the  amount 
of  millions  is  daily  transacted  in  State  Street. 

With  these  views  of  the  elementary  branches  of  education, 
you  will  not  think  that  I  intended  any  disparagement  of  the 
schools  of  my  younger  days,  when  I  said  that  they  taught 
nothing  but  a  little  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

Since  those  days,  sir,  the  system  of  Boston  has  been  vastly 
improved.  It  has  literally  grown  with  our  growth,  and 
strengthened  with  our  strength.  In  1800,  the  population  of 
Boston  was  24,937;  it  is  now  165,000.  At  that  time,  and 
till  1818,  there  were  no  primary  schools,  and  but  seven  gram- 
mar schools,  taught  by  seven  masters  and  seven  ushers.  One 
of  these,  the  Latin  School,  in  which,  at  the  present  day,  as 
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good  an  education  can  be  obtained,  as  in  half  the  colleges  in 
the  United  States,  had  at  that  time  but  a  nominal  existence. 
There  are  now  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  as  I  suppose,  all  in 
prosperous  condition,  one  Latin  School,  one  High  School, 
one  Normal  School,  eighteen  Grammar  Schools,  and  two 
hundred  and  eighteen  Primary  Schools.  In  1800,  the  entire 
town  tax  in  Boston  was  $61,499.25,  of  which  $11,100.85 
went  to  the  schools.  In  1858,  the  entire  tax  assessed  in 
Boston  was  $2,140,616.36,  and  the  cost  for  schools  and  school- 
houses  the  present  year  is  $460,000,  within  a  few  dollars ;  a 
larger  expenditure,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  and  property  in  the  city,  than  is  raised  by  taxa- 
tion by  any  other  city  in  the  world. 

I  rejoice,  sir,  that  the  people  of  Boston  have  the  means 
which  enable  them,  and  the  disposition  which  inclines  them 
to  make  this  munificent  expenditure  for  objects  so  worthy. 
In  half  the  countries  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  we  should  have 
to  make  it  for  military  fortifications  and  standing  armies.  I 
speak  as  a  tax-payer,  and  one  who,  like  most  persons  in  that 
class,  is  disposed  to  think  himself  too  heavily  taxed ;  but 
there  is  no  part  of  the  public  expenditure  of  which  I  pay 
my  share  so  willingly  as  that  which  goes  for  the  support  of 
our  free  schools.  I  have  no  longer  any  interest  in  them  per- 
sonally ;  my  children  have  grown  up ;  but  when  they  were 
boys  I  sent  them  to  the  public  schools.  In  them  I  received 
the  greater  part  of  my  own  school  education.  These  schools 
are  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  our  social  edifice,  and  one  of 
the  very  earliest  that  was  set  up.  This  very  school,  founded 
originally  in  1713,  and  neither  the  first,  second,  nor  third,  in 
respect  to  the  time  of  its  foundation,  of  the  Boston  schools, 
attests  the  early  care  paid  by  our  fathers  to  the  education 
of  youth.  It  gives  rae  pleasure  to  come  back  as  I  do  this 
day,  to  the  scenes  of  my  boyhood,  and  to  witness  the  vast 
improvement  which  has  taken  place  during  the  half  century. 
If  the  rising  generations,  with  these  superior  opportunities, 
do  not  much  exceed  their  fathers,  they  will  be  greatly  to 
blame. 
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I  tender  to  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  to  the  Committee,  and  to  the 
teachers  and  pupils  of  the  Eliot  School,  my  best  wishes  for 
its  continued  prosperity. 

Remarks  were  made  by  the  following  gentlemen, 
who  were  called  upon  by  the  Chairman :  Hon.  George 
S.  Boutwell,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education ;  John 
D.  Philbrick,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  -,  Eev- 
Dr.  Jenks,  who  was  a  member  of  the  school  in  1790; 
Edward  Crafts,  the  senior  pupil  present,  though  still 
hale  and  hearty;  the  three  original  medal  scholars 
above  mentioned ;  Cornelius  Walker,  who  was  appointed 
Master  of  the  school  thirty-three  years  ago ;  Alderman 
Holbrook,  of  the  ward  in  which  the  school  is  located, 
and  Charles  W.  Slack,  a  medal  scholar  of  1840,  and 
now  a  member  of  the  School  Committee. 

The  exercises  were  closed  by  singing  the  Doxology, 
"From  all  that  dweU,"  &c. 
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The  original  building  was  dedicated  on  the  26tli  of 
June,  1848.  It  was  80  feet  by  60  on  the  ground,  with 
two  wings,  each  being  36  feet  by  12.  It  was  four 
stories  high,  and  contained  a  large  hall  on  the  upper 
floor,  and  four  school-rooms  on  each  of  the  other  three 
floors.  This  edifice  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  17th  of 
December,  1858.  The  present  structure  has  been  erect- 
ed on  the  original  foundation,  and  on  nearly  the  same 
plan.  The  chief  difierence  consists  in  appropriating  a 
part  of  the  fourth  story  to  two  school-rooms,  instead  of 
devoting  the  whole  of  it  to  the '  hall.  Some  minor 
improvements  have  been  introduced,  and  it  is  in  all 
respects  a  first-class  school-house,  with  fourteen  school- 
rooms, and  the  requisite  ante-rooms  and  clothes-rooms. 
The  ceremony  of'  dedication  took  place  on  the  28th  of 
December,  1859.  It  was  an  occasion  of  much  interest, 
and  a  large  audience  was  in  attendance,  including  a 
numerous  representation  from  the  City  Council  and 
School  Committee. 

The  exercises  were  commenced  with  the  chanting  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer  by  the  pupils  of  the  school.  Rev. 
Edward  N.  Kirk,  D.  D.,  read  appropriate  selections  from 
the  Scriptures,  and  offered  prayer. 
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The  following  song,  written  for  the  occasion  by  Miss 
Julia  B.  Burrell,  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  Quincy 
School,  was  sung  by  the  pupils. 

SONG   OF  WELCOME. 

Sound  aloud  the  joyous  chorus, 

"  Home  again  "  we  come  to-day. 
Let  the  fairy  Hope  weave  o'er  us 

Spells  of  brightness  while  we  stay. 
Let  us  grasp  the  fleeting  angels,  — 

These  bright  hours  expected  long,  — 
Till  their  presence  bring  a  blessing 

Down  upon  this  happy  throng. 

In  this  festal  season,  meeting 

Yearly  benedictions,  all, 
May  we  know  that  this  day's  greeting 

Shall  a  blessing  on  us  fall. 
If  we  may  but  use  it  rightly, 

Future  years  its  power  will  show, 
Proving  that  a  gift  more  precious, 

Friends  could  not  on  us  bestow. 

For  we  learn  to  know  our  duty, 

Learn  life's  battle  how  to  gain ; 
Learn  to  seek  that  moral  beauty,  — 

Highest  prize  we  may  attain. 
And  when  here  our  mission's  ended, 

And  the  parting  words  are  o'er, 
May  the  lessons  kindly  taught  us 

Be  our  guides  forevermore. 

Thus  thy  bread-seed  on  the  water 

Grateful  harvest  will  repay ; 
Knowing  that  we  shall  not  falter, 

As  we  tread  life's  toilsome  way. 
Then  kind  parents,  friends,  and  teachers, 

Our  thanksgivings  would  you  hear  ? 
They  are  these,  the  "  happy  "  greetings 

Of  the  coming  glad  "  New  Year." 
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Alderman  Charles  Emerson,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Building  Committee,  delivered  the  keys  to  His  Honor 
Mayor  Lincoln,  briefly  describing  the  manner  in  which 
the  building  had  been  constructed. 

The  Mayor,  on  receiving  the  keys  as  President  of  the 
School  Board,  responded  in  an  appropriate  manner. 
He  remarked  that  this  was  the  third  time  within  the 
year  that  he  had  been  called,  by  his  official  position,  to 
assist  in  the  formal  ceremonies  of  dedicating  a  large 
Grammar  School  House.  These  buildings  had  been 
erected  under  the  direction  of  the  Building  Committee 
of  the  City  Council,  and  they  had  all  been  well  built. 
He  congratulated  the  Chairman  of  that  Committee 
that  he  was  able  to  leave,  on  his  retirement  from  office, 
these  noble  buildings  as  his  record.  He  then  delivered 
the  keys  to  Rev.  Rufus  Ellis,  D.  D.,  the  Chairman  of  the 
District  Committee,  exhorting  him  and  his  successors 
to  see  to  it  that  the  School  House  was  devoted  forever 
to  its  appropriate  use.  Mr.  Ellis  received  the  keys  and 
transferred  them  to  the  Master,  accompanying  the 
ceremony  with  the  following  remarks  :  — 

KEMARKS  OF   THE  CHAIRMAN. 

In  accepting,  at  your  hands,  Mr.  Mayor,  tliis  important  trust, 
I  shall  try  not  to  allow  myself  in  many  words.  Those  who 
are  best  entitled  to  speak  upon  the  inviting  theme  of  Popular 
Education  are  they  who  are  doing  these  things,  and  I  can  hardly 
cJaim  to  be  of  that  number.  I  have  indeed  my  favorite 
educational  theories,  —  as  who  has  not?  —  but  we  all  know 
what  theories  are  when  they  are  brought,  to  be  applied,  into 
the  presence  of  actual  children,  —  not  your  angels  of  the 
household,  but  your  rough  boys  of  the  school. 

Endeavoring  therefore  to  be  brief,  let  me  say  to  you  for 
myself,  and  for  the  Committee  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  that  we  are  grateful  for  your  good  service  in  the 
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erection  of  this  fair  building.  We  acknowledge  here  and 
now  your  courtesy  and  fidelity.  Whenever  our  wants  had 
not  been  anticipated  by  your  wise  foresight,  they  were  an- 
swered by  your  prompt  acquiescence.  It  will  be  our  care  to 
guard  this  house  for  its  appointed  uses  ;  and  now  that  it  has 
risen  again  from  its  ashes,  we  trust  that,  with  the  blessing  of 
a  kind  Providence  upon  our  efforts,  it  may  be  a  house  of 
industry,  of  success,  and  of  happiness,  gathering  in  and 
sending  forth  every  year  its  troops  of  contented,  earnest 
learners.  Grateful  to  a  city  that  so  abundantly  and  with 
such  motherly  care  provides  for  her  own  children,  and  even 
for  the  children  of  the  strangers  that  are  within  her  gates, 
we  shall  hope  to  prove  by  our  fidelity  that  we  are  not 
practically  thankless. 

And  now,  in  committing  this  house  to  your  charge,  Mr. 
Valentine,  as  Master  of  the  school,  allow  me  to  congratulate 
you  upon  past  successes,  upon  the  enviable  reputation 
which  even  during  these  days  of  its  youth  this  Quincy 
School  has  won.  I  believe  that  it  has  been  behind  no 
other  in  those  results  which  are  properly  demanded  of 
our  Grammar  Schools.  This  designation,  "  Grammar  School," 
has  been  materially  changed  in  meaning  since  our  laws 
were  first  written,  and  since  provision  was  first  made 
for  popular  education  at  the  public  charge.  Grammar  meant 
then  Latin  and  Greek  Grammar,  —  and  a  Grammar  School 
was  a  classical  school.  Now,  as  I  hardly  need  say,  the  words 
denote  a  school,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  impart  that  plain 
elementary  instruction  which  the  great  mass  of  society  need, 
and  which  supplies  at  once  a  satisfactory  basis  for  anything 
that  may  afterwards  be  done  in  the  way  of  self-education,  and 
answers  all  the  common  exigencies  of  our  every-day  world. 
If  I  had  not  virtually  promised  not  to  inflict  upon  you  any 
theories,  I  should  say  that  my  plan  in  conducting  this  school 
would  be  to  emphasize  the  elementary  and  the  directly  prac- 
tical, steadily  resisting  every  demand  for  things  more  showy 
and  more  run  after.     Our  business  here  is  not  with  the  super- 
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structure,  —  certainly  not  witli  pinnacles  and  spires,  but  with 
the  underpinning;  we  would  make  sure  of  that.  Reading, 
Writing,  Orthography,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  and  the 
elements  of  language, — these  are  what  we  ask  of  our  Grammar 
School  teachers  and  pupils ;  these  we  would  secure  at  the 
cost  of  never  so  much  drilling,  and  reviewing,  and  repetitions 
of  all  sorts.  Good  readers,  good  writers,  good  spellers,  good 
accountants,  good  geographers,  and  correct  talkers, — these  we 
ask;  beyond  this  we  do  not  care  to  go  in  a  Grammar  School; 
for  anything  beyond  this  we  must  look  to  our  Latin  and  High 
schools  and  to  our  colleges,  or  to  our  admirable  Public 
Library  and  useful  public  lectures.  The  children  of  most 
households  must  soon  be  earning  their  own  livelihood,  or  pre- 
paring to  earn  it,  and  what  they  need  is  solid,  thorough 
elementary  instruction,  the  same  in  kind,  though  of  better 
quality  and  in  larger  measure,  with  that  which  was  imparted 
and  is  still  imparted  in  country  winter  schools  to  hungry 
students,  who  must  fain  be  content  with  but  half  a  loaf  of  the 
bread  upon  which  the  mind  feeds.  I  should  be  sorry  to  know 
that  the  time  of  teachers  and  pupils  had  been  given  to  Philos- 
ophy or  Philology,  to  any  save  rudimentary  lessons  in  History 
or  the  Mathematics  ;  should  be  sorry  to  know  that  strength 
had  been  expended  upon  a  few  show  pupils,  which  really 
belonged  to  the  children  of  average  or  even  of  inferior 
capacity.  We  spread  our  table  here  with  no  viands  of  French 
or  German  name,  —  we  offer  only  the  plain  dishes,  like  the  In- 
dian puddings,  and  the  solid  boiled  beef,  which  nourish  the 
bone  and  sinew  of  New  England.  A  boy  who  has  received 
this  good  plain  educational  fare,  and  craves  anything  more, 
can  easily  obtain  it,  but  not  here ;  and  yet,  what  he  will 
obtain  here  will  enable  him  to  discharge  every  common  trust 
with  honorable  success,  and  may  be  the  beginning  of  high 
intellectual  attainments  in  the  schools  of  learning,  technically 
so  called,  or  in  that  great  world-school  where  our  own 
Franklin  was  educated,  where  George  Stephenson  and  his 
compeers  cultivated  their  gifts. 
-^_ 
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But  I  must  not  linger  upon  this  point.  There  are  gentle- 
men present  who  have  known  this  school  from  the  first,  and 
who  will  assure  you  that  it  has  been  a  good  Grammar  School 
in  the  sense  which  I  have  endeavored  to  indicate. 

And  now,  sir,  in  committing  these  keys  to  your  hands, 
allow  me  to  remind  you  that  the  State  enjoins  a  moral  as  well 
as  an  intellectual  oversight  of  these  pupils.  Fortunately  you  are 
not  at  liberty  to  speak  to  them  in  the  symbols  of  any  special 
denomination  of  Christians,  but  it  is  not  only  permitted,  it  is 
expected,  that  you  should  teach  the  children  of  Christians  as 
a  Christian,  and  place  righteousness  and  faith  and  love  above 
knowledge.  We  know  no  denomination  here,  but  we  do  know 
Christ.  It  is  expected  that  you  should  maintain  by  word  and 
by  work  a  high  moral  tone,  not  dealing  largely  in  precepts, 
but  illustrating  the  truth  in  every-day  examples  and  in  words, 
casual  but  not  idle.  We  want  good  writing,  but  we  hope 
never  to  hear  that  good  writing  has  been  misused  by  any  grad- 
uate of  this  school  in  the  unauthorized  signature  of  another's 
name  or  for  any  fraudulent  purpose ;  we  want  grammatical 
speech,  but  we  want  more  pure  and  reverent,  and  truthful 
and  kindly  speech, — a  word  which  shall  be  better  than 
an  oath,  as  good  as  wheat.  I  sometimes  fear  that  our 
children,  whilst  they  are  learning  to  speak  with  other 
tongues,  are  not  learning  with  the  apostles  of  old  how 
to  praise  God  with  them,  —  nay,  are  forgetting  how  to  speak 
the  truth  in  their  own. 

With  these  poor  words  of  human  counsel,  and  asking  for 
you  the  blessing  of  that  great  God,  without  whom  the  laborer 
laborethbut  in  vain,  I  give  these  keys  into  your  charge.  Keep 
open  house  for  Truth  and  Love,  for  Justice  and  Purity,  but 
lock  the  doors  against  all  that  is  false  and  cruel  and  unlovely. 
So  may  your  work  attain  to  its  completeness  and  to  its 
reward ! 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Valentine,  the  Master  of  the  school, 
on  receiving  the  keys  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
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mittee,  replied  in  a  very  appropriate  speech,  expressing 
for  himself,  and  on  behalf  of  the  teachers  and  scholars, 
great  pleasure  in  returning  "  home  again  "  to  the  spot 
from  which  they  had  been  driven  by  the  destruction  of 
the  former  building,  and  pledging  themselves  to  greater 
efforts  in  view  of  the  enjoyment  of  such  advantages  as 
have  been  provided,  to  fulfil  the  hopes  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  of  the  City  Government. 

The  following  dedication  hymn,  written  by  William 
T.  Adams,  Esq.,  Master  of  the  Boylston  School,  was  then 
sung  by  the  school. 

DEDICATION    HYMN. 

Our  fathers'  God !  we  raise 
To  thee  our  grateful  praise, 

And  bless  thy  name  ; 
For  freedom's  glorious  day, 
Our  country's  peaceful  sway, 
And  wisdom's  kindling  ray, 

Thy  love  proclaim. 

We  thank  thee  that  the  spark 
The  Pilgrims'  storm-tossed  bark 

Brought  o'er  the  sea. 
Preserved  through  danger's  night, 
Still  burns  a  living  light, 
In  many  a  temple  bright, — 

Hope  of  the  free. 

To  thee  we  dedicate 
This  "  pillar  of  the  State," 

The  freeman's  guide ; 
And  may  it  ever  be 
A  temple  reared  to  thee, 
The  cradle  of  the  free, 

Om'  country's  pride. 

Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  Jun.,  being  called  upon  hy  the 
Chairman,  expressed  great  pleasure  at  being  invited 
to   take  a  part  in   the  re-dedication   of    the    Quincy 
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School  House.  He  declared  that  he  felt  a  great  in- 
terest in  this  school,  outside  of  that  occasioned  by  the 
name  it  bore.  He  was  one  of  the  City  Fathers,  in  fact 
the  City  Father,  when  the  old  school-house  was  dedi- 
cated, and  he  could  claim  to  be  at  least  the  nurse  of  this 
part  of  the  city.  The  land  of  the  part  of  the  city 
now  occupied  by  the  "Western  Depot,  the  United  States 
Hotel,  and  a  population  of  many  thousands,  was  literally 
made  by  the  South  Cove  Corporation  Avhile  he  was  its 
treasurer  and  principal  agent.  It  is  not  many  years 
since  the  very  site  of  this  noble  edifice  was  inhabited 
by  flounders  and  eels. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Quincy  referred  to  the  cause  of 
common  schools,  declaring  that  he  had  always  advo- 
cated a  generous,  liberal,  and  judicious  expenditure  of 
the  public  money  for  the  cause  of  public  education. 
He  believed  that  nothing  was  so  well  calculated  to 
assimilate  the  different  races  making  up  our  American 
population  as  the  common  school.  He  also  favored 
the  teaching  of  boys  and  girls  together.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks,  he  paid  a  tribute  to  the  late  Horace 
Mann,  for  his  great  interest  in  common  school  educa- 
tion. 

George  B.  Emerson,  LL.  D.,  was  then  called  upon,  as 
a  gentleman  long  interested  in  the  cause  of  education. 
He  responded  to  the  call,  and  spoke  of  the  true  mis- 
sion of  the  common  Grammar  School,  taking  the  same 
position  as  Rev.  Dr.  Ellis  had  taken  previously.  He 
said  a  good  grammar  school  was  often  made  into  a  poor 
high  school,  a  good  high  school  into  a  poor  academy, 
and  a  respectable  academy  into  a  very  bad  college. 

As  Horace  Mann  had  been  alluded  to  as  a  friend  of 
education,  he  would  also  add  the  name  of  one  nobly 
12 
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entitled  to  the  reverence  of  the  friends  of  education, — 
Thomas  Arnold,  who  said  he  would  first  make  his 
pupils  Christians,  then  gentlemen,  and  then  scholars. 
Dr.  Emerson  spoke  of  the  moral  as  well  as  intellectual 
training  required  for  the  young.  He  also  alluded  to 
the  necessities  of  the  physical  training  of  the  youth,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  him  manliness  as  well  as  health. 
Why  could  not  a  gymnasium  be  erected  here  ?  The 
child  should  be  taught  something  of  the  laws  of  health 
early  in  his  life.  It  was  vastly  more  important  than 
anything  but  the  first  elements  of  education.  To  make 
scholars  manly  men,  they  should  be  taught  the  habit  of 
self-reliance.  No  book  with  answers  or  a  key  should  be 
allowed  in  the  school. 

He  alluded  to  the  late  lamented  Benjamin  A.  Gould, 
and  maintained  that  much  of  his  success  in  teaching 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  frequently  he  called  his 
scholars  before  him  and  gave  them  lessons  of  Chris- 
tian duty  and  manliness.  It  was  not  enough  for 
the  teacher  to  live  a  good  life.  He  must  teach  Chris- 
tianity by  precept  as  well  as  by  example,  and  be  ever 
ready  to  hold  up  to  his  scholars  lessons  drawn  from 
every  day's  experience. 

The  boys  of  the  school  then  sang  the  cheering  school 
song,  "  Our  Country,"  with  fine  effect. 

Mr.  John  D.  Philbrick,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools,  was  thon  introduced,  and  made  a*few  remarks. 
He  said  that  he  felt  a  peculiar  interest  in  this  schooL 
He  never  could  be  indifferent  to  its  history,  its  reputa- 
tion, or  its  welfare.  It  had  been  his  fortune  to  be 
selected  on  the  6th  of  September,  1847,  to  organize 
this  school,  and  preside  over  it  as  its  first  Principal.  It 
was  then  called  "  the   experiment."     It  turned  out  to  ' 
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be  the  inauguration  of  the  system  of  Grammar  School 
organization  which  now  prevails  throughout  the  city. 
When  estabhshed,  it  differed  in  its  plan  from  the  other 
schools  in  having  only  one  head  master  instead  of  two, 
a  larger  number  of  pupils,  so  as  to  afford  the  best 
facilities  for  classification,  a  separate  school-room  for 
each  teacher,  a  separate  desk  for  each  pupil,  and  a 
larger  proportion  of  female  teachers  than  had  before 
been  employed  in  boys'  schools.  These  were  impor- 
tant elements  of  progress,  and  their  general  adoption 
has  tended  both  to  increase  the  efficiency  and  diminish 
the  expense  of  our  schools.  But  there  is  danger  of 
pushing  these  changes  to  injurious  extremes.  Some  of 
our  schools  are  now  too  large  for  the  best  good  of  the 
pupils.  Eadical  changes  in  our  school  S37stem  should  be 
attempted  only  after  the  most  careful  investigation. 
Still,  we  should  not  ignore  progress  and  shut  our  eyes 
to  all  improvements. 

He  said  that  the  fact  that  there  had  been  four  new 
school  edifices  finished  and  dedicated  within  just  about 
a  year,  was  an  evidence  of  the  progress  of  the  city. 
He  reviewed  the  history  of  the  Grammar  Schools  from 
what  they  were  in  1789  until  the  present  time.  Many 
improvements  had  been  made  since.  It  w^as  not  until 
1835,  that  females  were  employed  in  Boston  to  teach 
boys,  and  then  onl}^  a  small  proportion  of  females  were 
employed,  and  those  with  the  meagre  salary  of  $150 
per  annum. 

EEMARKS    OF   DR.    T.    M.    BREWER. 

Dr.  Brewer,  Chairman  of  the  Quincy  School  District 
Committee  when  the  original  building  was  dedicated, 
was  then  introduced,  and  spoke  as  follows :  — 
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Although,  Mr.  Chairman,  much  that  I  would  have  said,  or 
can  now  say,  has  been  anticipated  by  gentlemen  who  have 
preceded  me,  and  especially  by  the  remarks  of  the  Superin- 
tendent, there  are  reasons  why  I  cannot  feel  willing  to  decline 
altogether  to  respond  to  your  invitation.  It  was  my  fortune, 
nearly  twelve  years  ago,  to  stand  in  the  position  you  now 
occupy,  and,  as  chairman  of  the  Quincy  Sub-Committee,  to 
preside  at  the  dedication  of  its  first  school-house.  Short  as 
has  been  the  period  which  has  since  elapsed,  it  has  witnessed 
so  important  and  so  general  a  change  both  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Public  Schools  and  in  the  structure  of  their  houses, 
that  it  becomes  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  look  back 
upon  this  brief  portion  of  the  past,  and  to  trace  how  far  the 
school  in  which  we  stand  may  have  influenced  or  decided 
these  changes. 

The  dedication  of  the  Quincy  School  House,  twelve  years 
ago  next  June,  marks  an  important  era  in  the  history  of  the 
Boston  Public  Schools.  This  school,  with  the  Mayhew,  organ- 
ized contemporaneously  on  the  same  system,  was  the  first 
single-headed  school,  with  graded  divisions  of  classes,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest,  successfully  organized  in  Boston.  It 
was  spoken  of  as  an  "  experiment,"  as  an  "  innovation  of 
doubtful  advantage,"  by  its  opponents.  Yet,  within  the  seven 
years  immediately  following  its  dedication,  every  grammar 
school  in  Boston  was  reorganized  on  substantially  the  same 
plan.  The  very  member,  now  no  more,  who  most  earnestly 
resisted  the  change,  six  years  after  made  a  report  in  favor  of 
the  reorganization  on  the  single-headed  system,  of  the  last  of 
the  double-headed  schools  left  in  Boston.  The  Quincy  School 
House,  with  the  Hancock,  was  the  first  erected  upon  the  plan 
of  a  separate  room  for  each  division,  with  one  large  hall  for 
the  assembling  of  the  school.  The  pioneer  of  the  noble 
school  edifices  that  adorn  our  city,  that  house  had  been  con- 
Btructed  with  such  liberality,  with  so  much  wise  forethought 
and  discriminating  judgment,  on  the  part  of  the  City  Govern- 
ment, that,  in  my  opinion,  subsequent  structures  have  not  been 
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in  any  essential  respects  improvements  upon  the  original  plan. 
For  many  of  the  advantages  of  the  new  plan  the  city  was 
indebted  to  Hon.  John  H.  Wilkins,  Chairman  of  the  Public 
Building  Committee,  and  to  Geo.  B.  Emerson,  Esq.,  Chairman 
of  the  Conference  Committee  on  the  part  of  the  School 
Board.  With  the  latter  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  associated. 
Not  the  least  of  the  advantages  over  every  previous  school- 
house  was  the  isolation  of  each  seat  and  desk.  This  innova- 
tion was  warmly  opposed  by  the  gentleman  at  the  head  of 
the  Building  Committee.  Though  afterwards  denied  to  the 
Bowdoin  School,  it  has  since  become  the  universal  privilege 
of  other  schools.  Less  than  twelve  years  ago  the  Quincy  and 
the  Hancock  were  the  only  school-houses  in  the  city  upon 
this  plan.  Now  there  are  no  less  than  fourteen,  all  but  five, 
and  another  has  been  commenced,  upon  the  same  plan  of  lib- 
eral munificence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  this  school  was  organized,  twelve 
years  since,  under  the  charge  of  its  master,  now  our  excellent 
Superintendent,  it  labored  under  very  many  disadvantages. 
To  a  large  extent,  it  was  composed  of  the  overflowing  of 
three  other  grammar  schools,  who,  being  permitted  to  retain 
thcit  advanced  pupils,  left  this  school  without  any  first  class. 
For  nearly  a  year  it  was  kept  in  three  or  four  scattered 
groups,  in  apartments  having  none  of  the  equipments  or  ad- 
vantages of  a  well-ordered  school-room.  To  some  extent 
these  were  compensated  for  by  its  efficient  and  experienced 
corps  of  teachers,  under  whose  diligent  and  faithful  services 
it  soon  rose  to  distinction,  and  its  success  gave  to  it  its 
present  solid  reputation.  Mr.  Valentine,  now  the  master, 
was  then  its  sub-master;  our  present  sub-master  was  an  usher, 
and  only  two  ladies,  one  of  them  our  invaluable  head-assist- 
ant, of  those  now  in  the  service,  took  part  in  the  earlier 
labors  of  the  school.  Here,  too,  was  first  tried  the  experi- 
ment of  female  instruction  for  boys  of  a  higher  grade  than 
those  just  admitted  from  primary  schools.  With  the  practical 
evidences  all  around  me,  in  every  boys'  school  in  the  city,  of 
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the  superiority  of  female  instruction,  I  need  not  dwell  upon 
the  success  of  this  experiment. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  detain  you  with  reminiscences 
already  in  part  anticipated.  Twelve  years  have  brought  with 
them  surprising  changes,  all  of  them  first  initiated  within 
these  walls.  We  have  lived  to  see  its  house  the  model  for 
Boston  School  Houses  and  the  plan  of  its  school  made  the  uni- 
versal system  throughout  the  city.  I  will  only  add  the  ex- 
pression of  the  hope  that  this  school  may  continue  ever  to 
deserve  its  substantial  reputation,  and  that,  long  after  you 
and  I  have  passed  away,  it  may  continue  to  exemplify  the  lan- 
guage of  Solomon,  and  remain  a  place  wherein  "the  rich 
and  the  poor  meet  together,"  for  "  the  Lord  is  the  maker  of 
them  all." 

Rev.  George  M.  Randall,  D.  D.,  formerly  a  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  School,  spoke  with  much  force 
and  eloquence  of  the  necessity  of  educating  the  heart 
as  well  as  the  head,  and  alluded  also  to  the  matter  of 
affording  air  and  exercise  to  scholars. 

The  Chairman  then  read  an  interesting  letter  from 
Deacon  Samuel  Greele,  a  former  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee. The  exercises  were  then  closed  by  singing  a 
Doxology. 
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This  building  is,  in  its  external  architecture,  a  copy  of 
the  Eliot  School  House.  In  its  size  and  internal  arrange- 
ments it  differs  but  slightly  from  the  other  buildings 
which  have  been  erected  in  this  city,  within  the  last  five 
years,  for  the  accommodation  of  Grammar  Schools.  An 
order  passed  by  the  City  Council  within  the  last  year,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Alderman  Preston,  provides  that  the 
basements  of  school-houses,  or  so  much  of  the  basements 
as  may  be  in  any  way  exposed  to  furnaces,  shall  be  con- 
structed of  fire-proof  materials.  This  building  was  the 
first  to  which  that  important  improvement  was  applied. 

It  has  two  fronts,  precisely  alike,  one  facing  North- 
ampton Street,  and  the  other  Camden  Street.  The  lot 
which  it  occupies  contains  about  35,000  square  feet,  and 
is  the  largest  which  has  ever  been  devoted  to  a  school- 
house  in  this  city.  It  is  adorned  with  grass-plats, 
flower-borders,  and  shade-trees.  Its  plan  is  presented 
in  an  accompanying  engraving. 

This  excellent  edifice  was  dedicated  with  appropriate 
ceremonies,  September  17,  1860,  the  230th  anni- 
versary of  the  settlement  of  our  city.  The  unusual 
attractions   of  the    occasion,   a   formal  address   being 
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expected  from  our  distinguished  fellow-citizen  whose 
name  had  been  given  to  the  school,  drew  together  a 
large  audience. 

The  exercises  were  commenced  with  the  chanting  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer  by  the  pupils.  Selections  from  the 
Scriptures  were  read  by  Rev.  D.  C.  Eddy,  D.  D.,  and 
prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Henry  Burroughs,  D.  D. 

The  following  commemorative  song,  written  for  the 
occasion  by  Rufus  Leighton,  Esq.,  was  sung  by  the 
members  of  the  school. 

COMMEMORATIVE    SONG. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty  fair  summers  have  burst 

Into  beauty  and  faded  away, 
Since  the  quaint  httle  town  of  the  Pilgrims  was  nursed 

Into  life  on  the  shore  of  the  bay. 
It  has  grown  from  its  weakness  to  power  and  pride, 

To  a  city  of  wealth  and  renown. 
Whose  ships  are  abroad  o'er  the  ocean  wide, 

While  in  strength  from  her  hills  she  looks  down. 

Massive  piles  for  her  trade  mark  the  wealth  she  has  gained, 

And  mansions  of  beauty  rise  tall ; 
But  the  halls  where  her  children  are  cultured  and  trained 

Are  the  noblest  and  fairest  of  all. 
Not  alone  to  the  rich  doth  she  open  their  doors, — 

She  welcomes  the  humble  and  poor, 
And  all  may  partake  of  the  costliest  stores 

Of  learning  that  wealth  can  procure. 

Of  the  nobler  wants  of  that  earlier  day, 

The  Pilgrims,  with  reverent  heed. 
When  they  built  the  old  town  on  the  shore  of  the  bay, 

Of  Knowledge  implanted  the  seed. 
That  seed  has  now  grown  to  a  forest  of  trees, 

Which  each  day  is  deepening  its  roots, 
And  each  year  it  blesses  the  land  and  the  seaa 

With  its  bounty  of  flowers  and  fruits. 
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A  new  tree  has  grown  in  the  garden  so  fair  ; 

With  the  blossoms  of  hope  it  is  white, 
As  they  lift  up  their  heads  to  the  sweet  morning  air, 

And  open  their  hearts  to  the  light. 
Here  it  stands  !  —  and  we  are  its  blossoming  flowers  ; 

And  the  promise  that  gladdens  our  youth, 
May  it  yield  a  rich  harvest  of  joy-laden  hours, 

Of  knowledge  and  virtue  and  truth  ! 

Alderman  Bailey,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Buildings,  then  delivered  the  keys  to  the  Mayor, 
accompanying  the  act  with  the  following  remarks. 

REMARKS    OF   ALDERMAN    BAILEY. 

Mr.  Mayor  :  It  becomes  my  duty  as  Chairuiau  of  the  Com- 
mittee oa  Public  Buildings,  under  Tvhose  care  this  building 
has  been  erected,  to  transfer  its  custody  to  you  as  President 
of  the  School  Committee. 

The  order  of  the  City  Council  for  the  erection  of  this 
structure  was  passed  in  the  year  1^59,  and  the  Committee  on 
Public  Buildings  of  that  year  proceeded  with  the  work 
committed  to  them,  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  contracts 
were  made,  and  the  foundations  laid  in  the  autumn.  A  ces- 
sation of  the  labor  was  necessary  during  the  winter,  and  in 
the  spring  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  of  the  City 
Council  of  1860,  assumed  the  charge,  and  prosecuted  the 
work  with  all  the  expedition  consistent  with  good  work- 
manship. 

The  land  upon  which  the  house  stands  is  a  lot  which  was 
owned  by  the  city,  and  contains  nearly  35,000  square  feetj 
and  being  in  a  favorable  situation,  this  large  amount  of  space 
affords  ample  light  and  air,  those  indispensable  but  often 
restricted  requisites  for  the  comfort  and  health  of  teachers 
and  pupils. 

The  cost  of  the  building  has  been  about  $52,0C0.  Its  plan 
is  similar  to  that  of  several  of  the  modern  school  house  builds 
13 
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ings  in  the  city,  but  combines  many  improvements  suggested 
by  competent  architects  and  practical  builders ;  it  is  con- 
structed with  due  regard  to  economy  and  strength;  and 
though  not  so  elaborate  in  its  style  of  architecture  as  some 
desired,  yet  the  result  is  an  edifice  honorable  alike,  we  be- 
lieve, to  the  munificence  and  good  taste  of  the  City  of  Boston. 
In  delivering  to  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  the  keys  of  this  building, 
I  have  only  to  add  my  hope  and  confidence  that  within  these 
walls  the  system  of  public  education,  of  which  we  so  proudly 
and  rightfully  boast,  will  meet  no  obstacle  in  its  progress, 
and  that  the  scholarship  and  culture  of  the  illustrious  citizen 
whose  name  it  bears,  will  be  honored  by  the  history  of  this 
school  when  it  shall  be  written  in  the  annals  of  American 
education. 

His  Honor  the  Mayor,  F.  W.  Lincoln,  Jr.,  on  re- 
ceiving  the   keys,  spoke    as  follows. 

ADDRESS    OF   THE   MAYOR. 

It  is  a  happy  custom  which  solemnly  dedicates  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  any  edifice  built  for  public  purposes,  or 
designed  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people.  With  prayer 
and  praise  the  house  of  God  is  set  apart  for  its  sacred 
objects,  and  its  walls  are  consecrated  for  the  service  of  the 
Most  High;  and  surely  it  is  well  that  a  building  to  be 
devoted  to  the  training  and  culture  of  the  immortal  mind, 
to  fit  it  for  its  high  destiny,  should  receive  a  similar  honor,  as 
it  awakens  kindred  sympathies. 

It  is  my  ofiicial  duty  to  take  a  humble  part  in  these 
services,  and  as  the  Chairman  of  the  School  Committee,  to 
receive  these  keys  from  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings 
who,  under  the  authority  of  the  city,  have  erected  this  edifice, 
and  to  transfer  them  to  those  who  are  to  have  the  care 
and  custody  of  the  school.  These  services  are  more  than 
mere  formalities ;  they  indicate  the  interest  which  it  is  the 
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duty  of  Government  to  take  in  the  education  of  the  young. 
Ever  one  of  the  most  important  objects  of  municipal  legisla- 
tion, the  cause  of  sound  learning  keeps  pace  with  our  outward 
growth  and  prosperity,  and  deserves  all  the  care  and  solici- 
tude which  is  happily  bestowed  upon  it  in  this  community. 

The  very  fact  that  so  many  of  us  are  here  assembled  in  this 
noble  building,  away  from  the  bustle  and  cares  of  business 
life,  is  a  sufficient  indication,  without  any  argument,  in  favor  of 
the  cause  which  has  brought  us  together.  Our  principal 
thought  must  be  one  of  congratulation  at  the  happy  auspices 
which  inaugurate  a  new  institution  which  is  to  take  its  place 
with  the  associated  public  schools  of  this  city. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  more  gratifying  sign  of  the  rapid 
progress  in  population  and  wealth  in  our  good  city  of  Boston, 
than  the  erection  of  this  edifice  upon  this  very  spot.  But  a 
few  years  since  the  whole  neighborhood  was  covered  with 
water,  and  now  hundreds  of  families  make  it  their  happy 
homes,  and  school  after  school  is  established  to  meet  the 
intellectual  wants  of  this  portion  of  our  community.  The 
other  day  I  was  conversing  with'an  aged  gentleman,  who  told 
me  that  he  had  seen,  in  his  younger  days,  the  spray  from  the 
water  as  it  dashed  against  the  shore  on  this  side,  fall  into 
the  sea  on  the  other ;  and  so  narrow  and  low  was  the  grade 
of  the  neck  land,  which  connected  us  with  Roxbury,  that  he 
had  seen  the  roadway  at  high  tide  completely  submerged  in 
water. 

Now,  what  a  contrast.  In  a  short  time  the  water  will  be 
completely  shut  out  on  the  west  as  far  as  the  Milldam,  thus 
embracing  a  territory  of  a  mile  and  a  half  in  width  between 
the  arms  of  the  sea  which  formerly  nearly  encircled  our  city. 

The  period  for  the  erection  of  this  building  is  most 
felicitous,  for  we  are  enabled  to  fit  it  with  all  the  modern 
improvements  for  such  an  establishment,  and  to  make  it  as 
complete  in  all  its  appointments  as  any  edifice  ever  erected 
for  the  purpose. 
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"Wo  have  a  right  to  expect,  my  young  friends,  that  the 
success  of  your  studies  will  correspond  with  the  great  privi- 
leges which  you  enjoy,  and  that  as  so  much  more  has  been 
given  to  you  than  others,  so  much  the  more  shall  we  require 
of  you  in  return. 

It  does  not  become  me  iu  this  presence  to  speak  at  length 
upon  the  merits  of  any  system  of  instruction,  or  to  enlarge 
upon  those  branches  more  particularly  adapted  to  the  female 
mind,  if  there  really  is  any  diflFerence  in  the  sexes  in  this 
respect.  I  can  only  indulge  the  hope  that  this  school  will 
take  its  proper  rank  with  the  other  schools  for  young  ladies 
in  this  city. 

The  school  is  to  bear  an  honored  name.  May  its  members 
eel  a  deeper  responsibility  on  that  account,  and  so  regulate 
their  conduct,  at  home  and  at  school,  in  private  walks  and 
public  ways,  that  they  bring  no  discredit  upon  it. 

To  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  consign  the  building,  on  this 
seventeenth  day  of  September,  the  two  hundred  and  thirtieth 
anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  Boston.  It  is  an  appro- 
priate birthday  gift  from  the  city  authorities  to  the  children 
of  the  metropolis.  I  call  you  and  your  colleagues  to  witness 
that  the  public  authorities  have  furnished  you  an  edifice 
suited  to  your  wants,  and  an  ornament  to  this  part  of  the 
city.  You  know  too  well  your  duties  for  me  to  admonish  yo 
respecting  them ;  trusting  that  as  long  as  the  school  has  an 
existence,  it  may  have  as  competent  and  devoted  teachers 
as  those  who  are  now  engaged  in  it,  I  surrender  these  keys 
to  your  possession  without  any  misgivings  as  to  the  wisdem 
of  your  councils,  or  the  success  which  will  ever  attend  the 
administration  of  the  Everett  School. 

F.  F.  Thayer.  Esq.,  who,  by  virtue  of  his  office  as 
■  Chairman  of  the  District  Committee,  presided  on  the 
occasion,  on  receiving  the  keys  from  the  hands  of  the 
Mayor,  delivered  the  following  address. 
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ADDRESS     OF     MR.      THAYER. 

In  receiving  these  keys  from  your  liands,  Mr.  Mayor,  in  behalf 
of  the  District   Committee,  permit  me  in  the  first  place  to 
express  the  gratitude  I  feel,  in  common  with  my  associates  on 
the  Board,  for  the  substantial  and  elegant  school  accommo- 
dations which  you  now  place  in  our  charge.     It  has  been  the 
fortune  of  those  who  represent  this  Ward,  to  have  been  fre- 
quently before  the  authorities   of  the  city  for  the  past  five 
years,  asking  for  those  conveniences  which  a  rapidly  increas- 
ing  community  requires   to   satisfy  its  constantly  recurring 
wants.     So  promptly  have  these  calls  been  responded  to,  that 
when    the   buildings   now    in    progress    are    completed,    the 
Eleventh  Ward  will  contain  three  first-class  Granmiar  School 
Houses,  the  oldest  not  yet  five  years  old,  besides  four  Primary 
School    buildings,    constructed    of    brick,    and    designed    to 
accommodate,  in  the  best  manner,  thirty-two  schools.     It  is 
for  these  excellent  facilities  for  instruction  that  we  have  to 
be  thankful  this  day.     And  we   find  ourselves  involuntarily 
pledged  to  return  to  the  common  stock,  in  intelligence,  in 
energy,  in  public  spirit,  in  excellence  of  character,    tenfold 
for  all  the  public  treasury  has  expended  for  us  of  its  coin. 
For  such  and  more,  is  the  percentage   of  increase  on  all  we 
expend  for  education.     Exceeding  and  outrunning  the  gains  of 
State  Street,  the  investments  we  make  in  strengthening  and 
ennobling  the  intellect  and  souls  of  our  youth  bring  not  only 
semi-annual  but  constant  returns,  and  find  their  culmination 
and  completion  only  when  the  work  of   life  is  over,  and  all 
that   is    not    transient    has    entered    the    purifying  presence 
of    the  Perfect   One.     We  may  then  rejoice  thisday,  as  we 
dedicate  a  new  temple  to  the  cause  of  sound  learning.     We 
may  rejoice,  as  on  this  anniversary  of  her  birth,  our  city  lays 
another  offering  upon    that  altar,   whence,   through    all   her 
history,  she  has  derived  that  sacred  fire  which  has  inspired 
her  mechanics,  her  merchants,  and  her  scholars,  to  place  her 
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foremost  in  all  the  arts  of  peace,  among  the  cities  of  our 
land. 

Allow  me,  Mr.  Mayor,  to  congratulate  you  on  tlie  agreeable 
position  ■which  you  hold  this  day.  "Within  the  short  term  of 
service  allotted  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  our  city,  you  are 
called  upon  to  participate  for  the  fifth  time  in  setting  apart  a 
completed  structure  like  this  to  the  service  of  the  public 
schools;  while  two  other  Grammar,  and  four  Primary  school- 
houses  are  in  various  stages  of  construction,  under  your 
administration.  For  your  ready  acquiescence  in  the  public 
demand  for  the  opportunities  of  education,  I  thank  you  and 
those  associated  with  you  in  the  municipal  government ;  and  I 
shall  rejoice  to  join  with  all  friends  of  learning  to  strengthen 
your  hands,  as  with  wise  forecast  you  seek  by  such  methods 
to  lay  deep  and  strong  the  foundations  of  social  prosperity. 

With  the  act  which  we  are  now  performing,  the  custody  of 
this  building  and  its  appointments  passes  from  the  City 
Council,  by  whose  agency  it  was  constructed,  into  the  hands 
of  the  School  Committee,  who  hereafter  are  to  be  solely 
responsible  for  its  use.  For  ourselves  and  our  successors,  we 
accept  the  trust. 

The  increasing  facilities  of  instruction,  and  the  liberal  ten- 
dencies of  our  times  in  regard  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
cannot  fail  to  cheer  the  heart  of  every  friend  of  his  race. 
And  it  is  additional  occasion  of  rejoicing  this  day,  that  this 
edifice,  whose  completeness  and  elegance  gladden  our  sight,  is 
consecrated  to  promote  the  well-being  of  that  sex,  for  whom  not 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  most  meagre  school- 
ing sufficed.  It  does  not  require  the  oldest  among  us  to  recall 
the  time  when  the  education  of  our  girls  was  regarded  with 
comparative  indifi'erence.  Long  after  the  parent  had  learned 
to  make  the  greatest  sacrifices  to  secure  for  his  sons  the  best 
opportunities  of  education;  long  after  was  it  before  the 
daughters  of  the  same  household  were  deemed  worthy  to 
share  the  advantages  of  the  destined  lords  of  creation.  And 
now,  so  great  is  the  enlightenment  of  our  age,  so  complete  has 
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been  the  triumph  of  liberal  ideas,  so  fully  has  our  Christianity 
impressed  upon  us  the  conviction  that  male  and  female  are 
equal  before  God,  and  that  each  sex,  within  its  sphere,  has  an 
equally  exalted  mission,  that  we  find  but  few  who  remonstrate 
when  we  offer  to  our  sons  and  our  daughters  alike  the  highest 
opportunities  of  learning  that  our  land  affords.  Safely,  I  think, 
we  may  make  our  boast  to-day, — not  only  that  the  best  schools 
of  our  city  are  her  free  schools,  but  also  that  the  advantages 
are  alike  excellent  for  our  sons  and  for  our  daughters.  And  I 
believe  that  the  parent,  whatever  his  social  position,  who 
refuses  to  place  his  son  or  his  daughter  in  our  public  schools, 
deprives  his  child  of  advantages  which  may  not  be  found  in 
any  other  place.  I  should  look  to  our  public  schools  to  send 
forth  a  generation  of  well-educated,  useful,  and  energetic 
men,  and  with  equal  confidence,  for  their  associates,  a  band  of 
well-disciplined,  cultivated,  and  virtuous  women.  Such  I 
believe  to  be  the  legitimate  result  of  our  theory  of  popular 
education. 

But  if,  perchance,  some  may  think  me  too  sanguine  in  my 
estimate  of  what  has  been  accomplished,  and  suggest  that  I 
have  pictured  what  the  future  may  produce,  but  what  our  eyes 
have  not  yet  seen,  let  me  add  that  on  this  day,  on  this  spot, 
in  this  presence,  doubt  and  distrust  surrender  to  hopeful 
Faith.  If  yesterday  was  unsatisfactory,  to-morrow  is  bril- 
liant with  promise. 

We  inaugurate  this  day  a  school  for  the  best  female  cul- 
ture ;  our  standard  is  fixed  high ;  we  surround  it  with  all  out- 
ward adornments  to  please  the  eye  and  to  engage  the  affec- 
tions; we  place  within  the  most  approved  devices  for  assist- 
ing the  willing  student;  we  install  herein  instructors  of 
tried  fidelity,  and,  to  stimulate  to  the  highest  excellence,  we 
diffuse  throiughout  the  whole  interior  atmosphere  the  inspira- 
tion of  a  name  engraven  ineffaceably  upon  the  external  tablet 
in  legible  characters,  which  every  Bostonian  repeats  with 
pride,  and  which  is  honored  in  every  land  where  learning, 
refinement,  and  social  virtue  have  a  friend.     Under  these 
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auspices,  in  this  tempting  soil  do  we  plant  this  vine,  in  the 
hopeful  confidence  that  our  work  is  blessed. 

To  make  success  more  easy,  we  would  enlist  with  us  the 
best  feelings  of  the  children  who  are  to  be  gathered  here. 
From  this  day,  young  friends,  you  commence  a  new  history. 
The  honors  which  cluster  with  pleasant  memories  around  the 
D wight  School,  have  passed  beyond  your  control.  The  un- 
written page  is  before  you,  and  each  young  miss  who  is 
enrolled  among  the  members  of  this  school,  has  a  voice  in 
determining  what  the  character  of  its  early  record  shall  be. 
Will  not  each  do  her  best  ?  Shall  there  not  be  a  generous 
rivalry  to  excel  each  other  in  the  value  of  your  contributions 
to  the  daily  history  of  this  school  ?  Will  you  not  see  to  it, 
that  its  beginning  shall  give  promise  of  excellence  in  deport- 
ment and  scholarship  surpassed  by  none  ?  And  when  you  shall 
surrender  your  places  to  your  successors,  let  the  annals  of  the 
Everett  School  be  as  free  from  any  disfiguring  stain  as  when 
on  this  beautiful  morning  we  commit  them  into  your  hands. 

We  wish  also  to  enlist  with  us  the  kindest  feelings  of  the 
parents.  They  have  endowed  this  school  by  their  willing  con- 
tributions; they  are  to  supply  and  replenish  from  their  happy 
homes  the  numbers  of  those  who  are  to  share  its  privileges ; 
and  now  we  ask,  in  addition,  that  they  will  co  operate  with  the 
teacher  in  the  enforcement  of  all  judicious  regulations,  and  in 
inculcating  upon  their  offspring  that  love  of  learning  for  its 
own  sake,  without  which  the  best  endeavors  fail  of  success. 

We  ask  the  support  of  all  friends  of  popular  education  and 
human  progress,  in  our  attempt  to  place  another  light  to  which 
the  down  trodden,  the  unfortunate,  the  poor,  and  the  neglected 
child,  may  look  and  live  ;  for  to  such,  the  school-teacher,  as  he 
stands  with  open  arms,  is  the  angel  promised,  with  healings 
in  his  wings.  ^ 

And  we  solicit  from  you,  sir,  whose  name  we  have  appro- 
priated, a  measure  of  that  friendly  counsel  which  the  exper- 
ience of  a  varied  and  successful  life  prepares  you  to  impart; 
we  ask  for  those    suggestions   of   wisdom,    those  kind  and 
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well-timed  admonitions  to  duty  which  may  rendertliese  out- 
ward appliances  of  instruction  which  you  see  so  profusely 
scattered  about  us  in  our  new  home,  available  for  the  liighest 
results.  We  covet  for  these  teachers,  who  will  ever  lend  a 
willing  ear,  an  occasional  suggestion  of  a  better  way  than 
that  already  trodden,  to  lead  these  young  minds  in  the  rug- 
ged ascent,  and  a  cheering  word  of  sympathy,  amid  the  fre- 
quent discouragements  of  the  road.  We  seek  to  associate 
you  so  intimately  with  this  school  that  it  may  share  without 
intrusion  in  your  present  and  your  prospective  honors. 

We  seek,  finally,  for  His    blessing,    without  which   Paul 
shall  plant,  and  Apollos  water,  in  vain. 

Mr.  Hyde,  the  position  of  schoolmaster  in  a  community 
like  this,  is  one  to  be  coveted.  Where  his  influence  has  been 
most  felt,  there  is  the  schoolmaster  most  honored.  And  here, 
where  we  realize  him  to  bo  the  impelling  agent  in  all  our  prog- 
ress during  more  than  two  centuries  of  our  history,  —  here 
do  we  see  especial  cause  to  regard  him  as  the  "  coming  man  " 
of  the  future.  With  the  responsibilities  of  such  a  position 
I  might  strive  to  impress  you,  had  not  sixteen  years  of  faith- 
ful and  successful  service,  in  this  neighborhood  attested  your 
appreciation  of  the  work  you  have  undertaken,  and  your 
readiness  to  do  it  manfully.  Your  genial  disposition,  your 
unceasing  flow  of  spirits,  lightening  the  burden  which  might 
otherwise  be  found  too  heavy,  your  happy  faculty  of  enlist- 
ing the  interest  of  your  pupils  in  their  studies,  coupled  with 
an  extraordinary  facility  for  imparting  instruction,  have  given 
you  success  as  a  teacher  second  to  none.  Therefore  it  is  with 
full  confidence  in  your  integrity  as  a  man,  and  your  capability 
and  faithfulness  as  a  guardian  of  youth,  which  I  share  in  com- 
mon with  all  your  Committee,  that  we  place  in  your  keeping 
these  our  choicest  jewels.  You  are  surrounded  by  opportu- 
nities for  good,  seldom  equalled ;  make  the  most  of  them, 
as  with  this  school  is  identified  the  highest  ambition  of  your 
life ;  impart  the  same  spirit  to  those  associated  with  you.  As 
14 
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for  yourself,  you  have  no  divided  purpose ;  tolerate  none  in  the 
teachers  under  your  charge.  Require  that  the  first  energies  of 
mind  and  body  be  given  to  this  school.  Let  all  the  classes 
of  your  school  share  your  attentions,  that  under  your  super- 
vision all  may  harmoniously  move  upward  together.  I  am 
aware  that  you  have  a  corps  of  competent  and  willing  assis- 
tants, each  ready  to  bear  her  portion  of  the  burden ;  but 
no  fidelity  of  the  teacher  of  the  class  can  compensate  for  the 
constant  absence  of  the  only  recognized  head  of  the  school. 

Believing  that  all  I  have  now  suggested,  and  more,  will  be 
done  by  you  in  the  execution  of  your  purpose  to  place  this 
foremost  among  the  schools  of  our  city,  I  put  into  your  hands 
these  keys,  accompanying  this  act  with  the  expression  of 
the  wish  'that  the  blessing  of  the  Highest  may  attend  the 
Everett  School,  and  the  rewards  of  conscientious  endeavor 
be  the  portion  of  its  teachers. 

Mr.  Geo.  B.  Hyde,  the  master  of  the  school,  in  accept- 
ing the  keys  said :  — 

Mr.  Chairman  :  In  receiving  these  keys  from  your  hands, 
I  cannot  but  feel  with  renewed  fouce  the  great  responsibility 
that  rests  upon  me  as  the  Master  of  this  school. 

I  have  just  seen  them  transmitted,  on  the  part  of  the  City 
Government,  to  His  Honor  the  Mayor,  —  the  head,  by  virtue 
of  his  oflice,  of  the  School  Committee,  and  through  him  to  you, 
as  the  representative  of  those  having  this  school  under  their 
more  immediate  charge,  as  a  token  that  the  work  which  the 
City  Government  was  called  upon  to  do  has  been  accom- 
plished. How  well  that  work  has  been  done,  this  noble 
building,  so  admirably  adapted,  in  all  its  arrangements,  to 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  erected,  gives  ample  evidence. 
And  you  have  npw  placed  them  in  my  hands,  as  the  symbols 
of  the  trust  you  have  reposed  in  mc. 

"When  I  look  upon  this  building, — the  embodiment,  as  it 
were,  of  the  highest  and  noblest  characteristics  of  our  city, — 
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of  its  wise  liberality,  its  elevated  patriotism,  and  its  true 
Christian  philanthropy,  and  reflect  that  the  accomplishment 
of  the  purposes  for  which  it  has  been  erected  rests  in  some 
measure,  and  for  a  time,  at  least,  upon  me,  I  cannot  fail,  more 
than  ever,  to  be  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  great  trust  I 
have  assumed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy  to  know  that  my  services  as 
Master  of  this  school  have  been  acceptable  to  you.  And 
what  you  have  said  to  me,  I  feel  sure  you  intend  should  apply 
to  all  those  who  are  associated  with  me,  and  your  words  of 
commendation  will  encourage  us  all  to  renewed  effort,  more 
perfectly  to  fulfil  the  great  duties  intrusted  to  our  charge. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  it  is  not  for  me  to  make  any 
extended  remarks  on  this  occasion,  and  thus  detain  the 
audience  from  the  further  intellectual  entertainment  which 
awaits  them ;  and  I  will  only  add,  that  in  view  of  these  splen- 
did accommodations  so  freely  provided  for  us  by  the  city, — 
of  the  active  and  untiring  efforts  of  yourself  and  those  asso- 
ciated with  you  in  promoting  the  best  interest  of  the  school, 
—  of  the  hearty  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  parents 
and  friends  of  the  children  who  till  these  rooms,  —  if,  withal! 
these  favoring  circumstances,  your  anticipations  and  the 
reasonable  expectations  of  all  are  not  fully  realized,  the 
failure  must  be  ascribed  to  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  caused  to  be  engraved  upon  the 
walls  of  this  building  a  name  that  both  honors  and  confers 
honor ;  may  it  be  our  endeavor  to  make  the  school  stand  as 
prominent  among  similar  institutions  in  this  city  and  common- 
wealth as  the  name  it  bears  holds  among  the  orators  and 
scholars  of  our  country,  and  the  friends  of  popular  education 
and  sound  learning  everywhere. 

Hon.  Edward  Everett  being  introduced,  was  greeted 
with  repeated  cheers.  He  spoke  substantiallj  as  fol- 
lows. 
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ADDRESS    OF   MR.    EVERETT. 

Mr.  Chairman  :  You  will  easily  believe  that  I  feel  a  pecu- 
liar interest  in  the  occasion  that  has  called  us  together. 
The  dedication  of  a  new  first-class  school-house  is  at  all 
times  an  event  of  far  greater  importance  to  the  welfare  of 
the  community  than  many  of  the  occurrences  which  at  the 
time  attract  much  more  of  the  public  attention,  and  fill  a 
larger  space  in  the  pages  of  history.  The  house  which  we 
this  day  dedicate  is  tQ  be  occupied  by  a  school  which  had 
already,  as  the  D wight  School  for  Girls,  established  an  envi- 
able reputation  among  the  sister  institutions.  It  is  now,  in 
consequence  of  the  rapid  growth  of  this  part  of  the  city 
whose  early  appearance,  Mr.  Mayor,  you  have  so  graphically 
described,  transferred,  with  the  happiest  prospects,  to  this 
new,  spacious,  and  admirably  arranged  building,  —  a  model 
school-house,  fit  for  the  reception  of  a  model  school.  I  hope 
as  a  friend  to  education  from  my  youth  up,  I  should  duly 
appreciate  the  importance  of  such  an  event;  but  you  have 
kindly  given  me  a  reason  —  to  the  strength  of  which  it  would 
be  affectation  to  seem  insensible  —  for  taking  an  especial 
interest  in  this  day's  ceremonial. 

One  of  the  highest  honors  which  can  be  paid  to  an  indi- 
vidual,—  one  of  the  most  enviable  tokens  of  the  good  opinion 
of  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  —  is  to  connect  his  name 
with  some  permanent  material  object,  some  scientific  dis- 
covery, some  achievement  in  art,  some  beneficent  institution, 
with  reference  to  which,  by  word  or  by  deed,  he  may  be 
thought  to  have  deserved  well  of  his  fellow-men.  Hundreds 
of  towns  and  cities  on  the  continent  recall  the  memory  of  the 
great  and  good  men,  who,  in  peace  and  in  war,  founded  and 
sustained  the  liberties  and  rights  of  the  country.  Science 
gives  the  name  of  the  astronomer  to  the  comet,  whose  peri- 
odical return  he  has  ascertained.  *  Botany  commemorates  her 
votaries,  in  the  flowers,  and  the    trees,  —  the  Kalmias,  the 
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Dahlias,  the  Robinias,  —  wliich  they  first  discovered  and 
described.  The  fossil  relics  of  the  elder  world  are  desig- 
nated bj  the  names  of  the  geologists  who  first  exhumed  them 
from  their  adamantine  graves.  We  cannot  but  feel  that  one 
of  the  strongest  instincts  of  our  nature  is  gratified  by  these 
associations. 

But  what  are  these  lifeless,  soulless  substances  ;  these  mute, 
inanimate  bodies  in  the  heavens  above,  or  the  earth  beneath, 
—  the  vaporous  comet,  the  fading  flower,  the  extinct  animal 
whose  very  skeleton  is  turned  into  stone, —  compared  with  an 
institution  like  this, — a  living  fountain  of  eternal  light,  —  a 
flower  garden  planted  in  each  succeeding  year  with  germs  of 
undying  growth,  —  a  nursery  beneath  whose  fostering  wings 
so  many  immortal  spirits  shall  be  trained  up  in  the  paths  of 
duty,  usefulness,  and  happiness  ?  Here  you  permit  me  to 
hope  that  my  poor  name  will  be  kindly  remembered,  as  long 
as  the  schools  of  Boston  shall  retain  their  name  and  their 
praise  in  the  land ;  and  that  I  am  well  aware  will  be  as  long 
as  Boston  herself  shall  occupy  her  place  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face ;  for  as  long  as  there  is  a  city  council  to  appropriate  a 
dollar,  or  a  treasurer  to  pay  it,  I  am  sure  it  will  be  voted 
and  paid  for  the  support  of  the  schools.  Devoted  for  a 
pretty  long  life  to  the  public  service,  in  a  variety  of  pursuits 
and  occupations,  laboring,  I  know  I  may  say  diligently,  and  I 
hope  I  may  add,  though  sometimes  with  erring  judgment,  yet 
always  with  honest  purpose,  for  the  public  good,  at  home  and 
abroad,  I  frankly  own,  sir,  that  no  public  honor,  compliment, 
or  reward,  which  has  ever  fallen  to  my  lot,  has  given  me 
greater  pleasure  than  the  association  of  my  name  with  one  of 
these  noble  public  schools  of  Boston.    • 

They  are  indeed,  sir,  the  just  pride  and  boast  of  our  an- 
cient metropolis,  and  it  is  with  great  propriety  that  you 
select  the  17th  of  September  for  the  dedication  of  a  new 
school-house.  As  the  corporate  existence  of  the  city  dates 
from  that  day,  so  nothing  can  contribute  more  to  its  contin- 
ued prosperous  growth  —  to   its  perpetuated  life  —  than  the 
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organization  of  these  admirable  institutions.  "What  offering 
to  our  beloved  city,  on  this  its  230th  birthday  as  you  have  justly 
styled  it,  can  we  present  to  her  more  appropriate,  more  wel- 
come, more  auspicious  of  good,  than  the  means  of  educating 
eight  hundred  of  her  daughters  ?  Nor  is  it  the  birthday  of 
our  city  alone.  On  this  day,  seventy-three  years  ago,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  went  forth  to  the  people 
from  the  hand  of  the  peerless  Chief,  who,  whether  in  war  or 
in  peace,  commanded  all  their  respect  and  united  all  their 
affection.  The  best,  the  only  hope  under  Providence,  that  we 
may  long  enjoy,  we  and  our  children,  the  blessings  which  it 
secures  to  us  as  a  united,  happy,  and  prosperous  people,  is  in 
the  intelligence,  virtue,  and  enlightened  patriotism  of  which 
these  free  schools  are  the  great  living  fountain. 

We  are  accused  sometimes  by  our  brethren  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  and  by  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  with  being  a  little  given  to  self-laudation.  I  don't 
think  that  the  worst  fault  of  a  community,  though  it  may  be 
carried  too  far  for  good  taste.  But  it  implies  at  least  the 
possession  of  something,  which  we  not  only  ourselves  think 
worthy  of  praise,  but  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  is  held 
in  esteem  by  others.  But  I  really  do  not  think  we  habitually 
over-praise  the  common  schools  of  Boston.  Not  that  they  are 
perfect;  nothing  human  is  perfect;  but  I  must  think  it  as 
liberal,  comprehensive,  and  efficient  a  system  as  the  imperfec- 
tion of  human  affairs  admits.  It  aims  to  give  to  the  entire 
population  of  both  sexes  a  thorough  education  in  all  the  use- 
ful branches  of  knowledge.  If  there  is  a  class  in  the  com- 
munity so  low  that  the  system  does  not  go  down  to  them,  it  is 
for  causes  which  no  system,  established  by  municipal  author- 
ity in  a  free  country,  can  overcome.  In  all  cities  as  large  as 
Boston,  there  must  be  some  hundreds  of  unhappy  children, 
such  as  those  to  whom  I  alluded  last  Saturday,  (it  makes  one's 
heart  bleed  to  see  them,)  whose  wretched  parents  prefer 
sending  them  into  the  streets  to  beg,  to  gather  chips,  to 
peddle  lozenges  and  newspapers,  rather  than  to  send  them  to 
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scliool.  But  with  reasonable  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
parents,  the  city  does  certainly,  as  I  have  said,  provide  the 
means  by  which  a  thorough  education,  in  all  the  elementary 
branches  of  useful  knowledge,  may  be  attained  by  all  her 
children. 

The  cost  at  which  this  end  is  obtained,  bears  witness  to 
the  liberality  of  the  city.  I  perceive  by  the  Auditor's  Report, 
that,  for  the  last  financial  year,  the  expenditure  on  the  schools, 
exclusive  of  school-houses,  amounted  to  $373,668.61;  for 
school-houses,  $144,202.67,  making  a  total  of  $517,371.28; 
—  $17,871  over  a  half  a  million  of  dollars,  for  a  single 
year,  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  is,  in  proportion  to 
our  population,  a  larger  expenditure  for  the  purposes 
of  education  thaa,  is  made  by  any  city  or  people  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  Supposing  the  population  of  London  to 
exceed  ours  twelvefold,  a  proportionate  expenditure  on  her 
part  would  be  above  six  millions  of  dollars.  What  amount 
is  raised  by  taxation  in  Loudon  for  the  support  of  schools, 
at  the  present  time,  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn.  The  last 
statement  which  I  have  seen  pertains  to  the  year  1851,  in 
which  it  is  said  that  the  number  of  children,  of  both  sexes, 
educated  in  schools  supported  by  taxation,  was  6,981,  say 
7,000.  The  proportion  for  Boston,  on  that  scale,  would  be  about 
580,  instead  of  more  than  25,000  children,  the  actual  number. 
It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  understood  that  there  was  no  other 
provision  for  education  in  London  in  1851;  but  the  main  de- 
pendence for  higher  education  was,  and  is,  on  the  endowed 
schools,  and  for  the  education  of  the  masses  on  the  Sunday 
schools  maintained  by  the  various  religious  denominations. 

Much  has  been  done  for  popular  education  in  England  of 
late  years,  but  it  is  still  in  its  infancy.  The  mass  of  the 
people  in  town  and  in  country  have  no  education  but  what 
they  get  at  Dame  Schools,  as  they  are  called,  corresponding 
to  our  primary  schools,  or  in  common  schools  of  a  very 
humble  character.  They  are  doubtless  of  various'  degrees  of 
merit,  and  I  would  not  imitate  the  unfairness  sometimes  prac- 
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tised  toward  ourselves  by  our  brethren  abroad,  in  quoting 
exceptional  cases  as  evidence  of  "  a  state  of  things."  The 
following  account  of  a  common  school  in  Liverpool  is  taken 
from  a  parliamentary  report  in  1838,  at  which  time  the  popu- 
lation of  Liverpool  was  not  much  below  that  of  Boston  at 
the  present  day.  With  respect  to  Dame  Schools  the  report 
says :  "  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  the  mistress  of  a  Dame 
School  gone  out  for  the  day,  and  her  school  left  in  charge  of 
some  neighbor  or  neighbor's  child.  Sometimes  she  is  found 
washing  at  the  back  of  the  house ;  at  other  times  the  wash- 
ing and  drying  are  carried  on  at  the  school."  As  a  specimen 
of  a  "  common  school/'  we  are  told  that  in  a  garret,  up  three 
pair  of  dark,  broken  stairs,  in  Liverpool,  was  a  common 
school  with  forty  children,  in  the  compass  of  ten  feet  by 
nine.  On  a  perch,  forming  a  triangle  with  the  corner  of  the 
room,  sat  a  cock  and  two  hens.  Under  a  stump  bed  was  a 
dog-kennel,  occupied  by  three  black  terriers,  whose  barking, 
added  to  the  noise  of  the  children  and  the  cackling  of  the 
fowls  at  the  appearance  of  the  stranger,  was  almost  deafen- 
ing. There  was  only  one  small  window,  at  which  sat  the 
master,  obstructing  two  thirds  of  the  light.  There  are 
several  schools  in  the  same  neighborhood,  which  are  in  the 
same  condition,  filthy  in  the  extreme.  One  master,  who 
stated  that  he  used  the  globes,  was  asked  if  he  had  both  or 
one  only.  "Both,"  was  the  reply;  ''how  could  I  teach 
geography  with  one  ? "  It  appeared  that  he  thought  both 
necessary,  because  one  represented^  one  half,  and  the  other 
the  remaining  half  of  the  world.  '•'  He  turned  me  out  of  his 
school,"  says  the  agent,  "  when  I  explained  to  him  his  error." 
I  would  not  be  guilty  of  the  injustice  of  quoting  these  as 
fair  specimens  of  the  Common  Schools  of  England,  though 
they  appear  to  be  quoted  for  that  purpose  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary Report.  They  are  probably  specimens  of  the  very 
poorest  schools,  brought  forward  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  need  of  reform.  It  seems  hard  to  believe  that  such  a 
school   as  that  described,  could  have  existed  in  Liverpool 
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forty  years  after  the  first  Athenaeum  was  founded  in  that  city, 
by  Roscoe,  and  seven  years  after  that  distinguished  and 
enlightened  citizen  had  closed  his  career. 

The  school-house,  whose  dedication  we  are  assembled  to 
witness,  is  for  the  accommodation  of  a  girls'  school ;  and  this 
circumstance  seems  to  invite  a  few  words  on  female  educa- 
tion. There  is  a  good  deal  of  discussion  at  the  present  day 
on  the  subject  of  Women's  Rights.  No  one  would  be  willing 
to  allow  that  he  wished  to  deprive  them  of  their  rights,  and 
the  only  difficulty  seems  to  be  to  settle  what  their  rights  are. 
The  citizens  of  Boston,  acting  by  their  municipal  representa- 
tives, have  long  since  undertaken  to  answer  this  question  in  a 
practical  way  (always  better  than  a  metaphysical  solution 
of  such  questions),  as  far  as  a  city  government  can  do  it,  by 
admitting  the  right  of  the  girls  to  have,  at  the  public  expense, 
as  good  an  education  as  the  boys.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of 
the  city  to  amend  our  constitutions,  if  amendment  it  would 
be,  so  as  to  extend  political  privileges  to  the  gentler  sex,  nor 
to  alter  the  legislation  which  regulates  the  rights  of  property. 
But  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  city  to  withhold  or  to  grant 
equal  privileges  of  education;  and  it  has  decided  that  the 
free  grammar  schools  of  Boston  should  be  open  alike  to  boys 
and  girls.  This  seems  to  me  not  only  a  recognition,  at  the 
outset,  of  the  most  important  of  Women's  Rights,  viz :  equal 
participation  in  these  institutions,  but  the  best  guaranty  that, 
if  in  anything  else  the  sex  is  unjustly  or  unfairly  dealt  with, 
the  remedy  will  come  in  due  time.  With  the  acknowledged 
equality  of  woman  in  general  intellectual  endowments,  though 
tending  in  either  sex  to  an  appropriate  development,  with  her 
admitted  superiority  to  man  in  tact,  sensibility,  physical  and 
moral  endurance,  quickness  of  perception,  and  power  of  ac- 
commodation to  circumstances,  give  her  for  two  or  three 
generations  equal  advantages  of  mental  culture,  and  the  lords 
of  creation,  as  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  called  them,  will  have 
to  carry  more  guns  than  they  do  at  present,  to  keep  her  out 
15 
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of  the  enjoyment  of  anything,  which  sound  reasoning  and  fair 
experiment  shall  show  to  be  of  her  rights. 

I  have,  however,  strong  doubts,  whether,  tried  by  this  test, 
the  result  would  be  a  participation  in  the  performance  of  the 
political  duties  which  the  experience  of  the  human  race,  in 
all  ages,  has  nearly  confined  to  the  coarser  sex.  I  do  not 
rest  this  opinion  solely  on  the  fact  that  those  duties  do  not 
seem  congenial  with  the  superior  delicacy  of  women,  or  com- 
patible with  the  occupations  which  nature  assigns  to  her  in 
the  domestic  sphere.  I  think  it  would  be  found,  on  trial,  that 
nothing  would  be  gained  —  nothing  changed  for  the  better  — 
by  putting  the  sexes  on  the  same  footing,  with  respect,  for 
instance,  to  the  right  of  suffrage.  Whether  the  wives  and  sisters 
agreed  with  the  husbands  and  brothers,  or  differed  from  them, 
as  this  agreement  or  difference  would,  in  the  long  run,  exist 
equally  in  all  parties,  the  result  would  be  the  same  as  at 
present.  So  too,  whether  the  wife  or  the  husband  had  the 
stronger  will,  and  so  dictated  the  other's  vote,  as  this  also 
would  be  the  same,  on  all  sides,  the  result  would  not  be 
affected.  So  that  it  would  be  likely  to  turn  out  that  the 
present  arrangement,  by  which  the  men  do  the  electioneering 
and  the  voting  for  both  sexes,  is  a  species  of  representation, 
which,  leaving  results  unchanged,  promotes  the  convenience  of 
all,  and  does  injustice  to  none. 

Meantime,  for  all  the  great  desirable  objects  of  life, 
the  possession  of  equal  advantages  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  mind  is  of  vastly  greater  importance  than 
the  participation  of  political  power.  There  are,  humanly 
speaking,  three  great  objects  of  pursuit  on  earth, —  well- 
being,  or  happiness  for  ourselves  and  families;  influence 
and  control  over  others ;  and  a  good  name  with  our  fellow- 
men,  while  we  live  and  when  we  are  gone.  Who  needs  be 
told,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  a  good  education 
is  not  indeed  a  sure,  but  by  far  the  most  likely  means  of 
attaining  all  the  ends  which  constitute  material  prosperity, 
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competence,  position,  establishment  in  life;  and  that  it  also 
opens  the  purest  sources  of  enjoyment  ?  The  happiest  con- 
dition of  human  existence  is  unquestionably  to  be  found  in 
the  domestic  circle  of  what  may  be  called  the  middle  condi- 
tion of  life,  in  a  family  harmoniously  united  in  the  cultivation 
and  enjoyment  of  the  innocent  and  rational  pleasures  of  liter- 
ature, art,  and  refined  intercourse,  equally  removed  from  the 
grandeurs  and  the  straits  of  society.  These  innocent  and 
rational  pleasures,  and  this  solid  happiness,  are  made  equally 
accessible  to  both  sexes  by  our  admirable  school  system. 

Then  for  influence  over  others,  as  it  depends  much  more 
on  personal  qualities  than  on  official  prerogative,  equality 
of  education  furnishes  the  amplest  means  of  equal  ascen- 
dency. It  is  the  mental  and  moral  forces,  not  political  power, 
which  mainly  govern  the  world.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since 
the  three  greatest  powers  in  Europe,  two  on  one  side  and  one 
on  the  other,  engaged  in  a  deadly  struggle  with  each  other  to 
decide  the  fate  of  the  Turkish  empire ;  three  Christian  powers 
straining  every  nerve,  the  one  to  overthrow,  the  two  other  to 
uphold  the  once  great  and  formidable,  but  now  decaying  and 
effete  Mohammedan  despotism  of  Western  Asia.  Not  less  than 
half  a  million  of  men  were  concentrated  in  the  Crimea,  and 
all  the  military  talent  of  the  age  was  called  forth  in  the  con- 
test. And  who,  as  far  as  individuals  were  concerned,  bore 
off  the  acknowledged  palm  of  energy,  usefulness,  and  real 
power  in  that  tremendous  contest?  Not  emperors  and  kings, 
not  generals,  admirals  or  engineers,  launching  from  impregna- 
ble fortresses  and  blazing  intrenchments,  the  three-bolted 
thunders  of  war.  No,  but  an  English  girl,  bred  up  in  the 
privacy  of  domestic  life,  and  appearing  on  that  dread  stage 
of  human  action  and  suffering,  in  no  higher  character  tlian 
that  of  a  nurse  ! 

And  then  for  fame,  to  _which,  by  a  natural  instinct,  the 
ingenuous  soul  aspires ; 

" Tlie  spur,  which  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise, 


(The  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind,) 

To  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days,' 
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need  I  say,  that  the  surest  path  to  a  reputation,  for  the  mass 
of  mankind,  is  by  intellectual  improvement;  and  that  in  this 
respect,  therefore,  our  school  system  places  the  sexes  on  an 
.equality  ?  Consider  for  a  moment  the  spectacle  presented  by 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  Augustan  age  of  France,  rich  in 
the  brightest  names  of  her  Literature,  Philosophy,  Politics, 
and  War, — Pascal,  Descartes,  Corneille,  Racine,  Lafontaine, 
Moliere,  Bossuet,  Fenclon,  Bourdaloue,  Ma.ssillou,  Colbert, 
Conde,  Turenne,  Catinat.  Among  all  these  illustrious  names 
there  is  not  one  that  shines  with  a  brighter  or  purer  ray  than 
Madame  de  Sevign^ ;  not  one  whose  writings  are  more  exten- 
sively read  by  posterity ;  not  one  in  whose  domestic  life  and 
personal  character  all  future  ages  will  probably  take  a 
deeper  interest.  Most  of  the  other  distinguished  individuals 
whom  I  have  mentioned,  we  regard  with  cold  admiration,  as 
personages  in  the  great  drama  of  history.  We  feel  as  if 
Madame  de  Sevigne  belonged  to  our  own  families.  The  famil- 
iar letters,  principally  to  her  daughter,  written  by  this  virtuous 
and  accomplished  woman,  who  preserved  her  purity  in  a 
licentious  court,  who  thought  with  vigor  and  wrote  with  sim- 
plicity, earnestness,  and  true  wit  in  a  pedantic  and  affected 
age,  have  given  her  a  place  among  the  celebrities  of  France, 
whicli  the  most  distinguished  of  them  might  envy. 

Apart,  then.  Girls,  from  a  preparation  for  the  pursuits, 
duties,  and  enjoyments  of  life,  which  more  especially  pertain 
to  your  sex,  in  the  present  organization  of  society,  you  pos- 
sess in  these  advantages  of  education  the  means  of  useful- 
ness and  (if  that  be  an  object)  of  reputation,  which,  without 
these,  would  be,  in  a  great  degree,  monopolized  by  the  stronger 
sex.  The  keys  of  knowledge  are  placed  in  your  hands,  from 
its  elepjental  principles  up  to  the  higher  branches  of  useful 
learning.  These,  however,  are  topics  too  familiar  on  occasions 
of  this  kind  to  be  dwelt  upon ;  and  I  will  conclude  by  offer- 
ing you  my  best  wishes,  that  the  reputation  already  acquired 
by  the  Dwight  School  for  Girls  may  be  maintained,  under  the 
new  organization;  that   your  improvement  may  be  propor- 
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tioned  to  your  advantages ;  that  your  progress  may  equal  the 
warmest  wishes  of  your  teachers,  parents,  and  friends ;  and 
that  you  may  grow  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  best  blessings 
of  this  world,  and  the  brightest  and  highest  hopes  of  the 
world  to  come. 

The  dedicatory  hymn  written  by  W.  T.  Adams,  Esq., 
Principal  of  the  Boylston  School,  was  then  sung. 

DEDICATORY  HYMN. 

God  of  our  native  land, 
We  bless  the  gracious  hand 

That  planted  here, 
In  peril's  frowning  night, 
The  seeds  of  Wisdom's  might. 
Whose  full  ears,  glowing  bright, 

To-day  appear. 

We  thank  thee  that  thine  arm 
Hath  saved  from  every  harm 

Our  Freedom's  ark ; 
That  o'er  the  sea  of  time, 
Guided  by  Truth  sublime. 
It  comes,  still  in  its  prime. 

Our  age  to  mark. 

Our  City's  natal  day 
Doth  worthy  tribute  lay 

On  Wisdom's  shrine — 
This  stately  temple  reared. 
In  Learning's  name  revered. 
To  bless  our  homes  endeared. 

With  light  divine. 

We  consecrate  its  halls ; 
And  write  upon  its  walls 

The  honored  name 
Of  Learning's  cherished  friend. 
Whose  lustre  shall  descend. 
And  with  it  ages  blend 

Our  nation's  fame. 
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God  of  our  native  land  ! 
Stretch  forth  thy  guardian  hand 

O'er  this  fair  fane  ; 
And  may  it  ever  be 
A  living  fountain  free, 
Whose  waters,  pure  from  thee, 

Flow  not  in  vain. 

Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  being  called  upon  by  the 
Chairman,  responded  as  follows : — 

I  hardly  know  how  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
call  which  you  have  made  upon  me.  There  is  almost  as  much 
of  cruelty  as  of  kindness  in  it,  —  in  view  of  the  contrast  which 
I  am  thus  compelled  to  exhibit  by  following  my  illustrious 
friend  who  has  just  taken  his  seat.  And  yet  I  am  not  sorry 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  saying,  how  peculiar  a  piece  of 
good  fortune  I  count  it,  that  the  first  public  occasion  on  which 
I  have  been  privileged  to  meet  my  fellow-citizens  since  my 
return  home,  after  more  than  a  year's  absence  in  foreign 
lands,  should  have  been  on  this  birthday  of  my  native  city, 
and  at  a  ceremonial  connected  with  the  great  cause  of  Free 
Popular  Education.  I  have  seen  many  gorgeous  spectacles  in 
other  countries.  I  have  seen  imperial  armies  returning,  in  all 
the  pride  and  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war,  from 
victories  which  Csesar  might  have  envied.  But  I  have  seen 
no  such  group  of  happy  children  as  that  now  before  me,  and 
I  have  heard  no  such  voice  as  that  which  has  just  charmed  us 
all.  But  I  am  here  without  the  slightest  expectation  of  being 
called  on  for  a  speech,  and  without  the  slightest  preparation 
for  meeting  such  a  call.  I  came  at  your  kind  invitation,  only 
to  witness  these  interesting  services,  and  to  listen  to  one  who 
never  leaves  anything  appropriate  unsaid.  Let  me  only 
express  the  hope  that  this  Institution  may  never  do  discredit 
to  the  name  of  him  who  furnishes  the  best  living  illustration 
of  the  advantages  of  our  Free  Common  Schools,  and  whose 
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precepts  and  example  are  so  worthy  of  being  adopted  and 
emulated  by  every  son  and  daughter  of  Massachusetts. 

In  response  to  the  call  of  the  Chairman,  very  inter- 
esting speeches  were  made  by  President  Felton,  Rev. 
George  Putnam,  D.  D.,  of  Roxbury,  and  Rev.  W.  G. 
Eliot,  D.  D.,  President  of  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis.  No  adequate  reports  of  the  remarks  of  these 
gentlemen  having  been  preserved,  they  are  necessarily 
omitted  from  this  sketch. 
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The  Sixty-seventh  Annual  Festival  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  Boston  took  place  at  Music  Hall  on  the 
24th  of  July,  1860.  The  audience  in  attendance  was 
very  large,  occupying  every  available  space  for  sitting 
or  standing. 

The  spectacle  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator 
was  one  of  surpassing  beauty.  The  great  feature  of 
the  celebration  as  on  the  two  preceding  festivals,  was 
the  musical  performance  of  the  pupils.  On  a  vast 
stage  erected  for  the  purpose  were  seated,  tier  above 
tier,  about  twelve  hundred  children  of  both  sexes,  from 
ten  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  The  greater  part  of  the 
girls  were  dressed  in  white,  and  wore  upon  their  heads 
wreaths  of  flowers  and  leaves. 

The  decorations  of  the  hall  were  appropriate  afid 
tasteful.  The  noble  statue  of  Beethoven  which  divid- 
ed the  stage  into  two  parts,  was  adorned  with  wreaths 
and  bouquets  of  brilliant  flowers.  Above  it,  against 
the  wall,  was  a  full-length  portrait  of  Washington, 
loaned  for  the  occasion  by  Paran  Stevens,  Esq.  On 
either  side  were  portraits  of  Franklin,  Webster,  and 
others,  from  the  Athenosum.     Opposite  the  platform, 
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and   over   the  gallery,  was  a  transparency  with   the 
inscription, 

Sixty-Seventh   Festival — 1860. 

Beneath  were  flags  draped  in  a  tasteful  manner. 
Over  the  doors  entering  the  gallery  were  the  names  of 
the  men  after  whom  the  Public  Schools  have  been 
called.  In  front  of  the  galleries,  and  also  in  front  of 
the  balconies,  were  the  names  of  the  schools,  and  the 
date  of  their  organization.  Wreathes  of  evergreens 
were  wound  in  front  of  the  galleries ;  and  festoons  in 
black,  white,  and  red,  in  front  of  the  balconies. 

The  exercises  commenced  at  4  o'clock  with  a  volun- 
tary upon  the  organ,  performed  by  J.  C.  D.  Parker. 

At  its  conclusion,  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Baron 
Stow,  D.  D.,  of  the  Rowe  Street  Church. 

The  Lord's  Prayer,  a  Gregorian  chant,  was  then  sung 
in  unison  by  a  choir  of  twelve  hundred  children, 
selected  from  the  public  schools.  It  was  performed  in 
a  most  effective  manner,  and  excited  the  warmest 
approbation  of  the  crowded  audience.  The  singing 
was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Butler,  one  of  the 
teachers  of  music  in  the  public  schools. 

ADDRESS    OF    REV.    DR.    STOCKBRIDGE. 

Rev.  John  C.  Stockbridge,  D.  D.,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements,  and  also  the  President  of 
the  day,  then  addressed  the  assemblage  as  follows: — 

The  pleasant  duty  devolves  on  me,  this  afternoon,  of  wel- 
eoming  you  all  in  the  name  of  the  Festival  Committee,  and 
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those  whom  they  represent,  to  this,  the  Third  Musical  Festival 
of  the  Public  Schools  of  our  honored  city.  The  gentlemen 
who  have  been  charged  vrith  the  pleasing  service  of  making 
the  necessary  preparations  for  this  occasion,  have  not  been 
unmindful  of  the  old  injunction,  ''  beware  of  the  third  time." 
They  have  given  to  their  work  an  amount  of  care  and  thought 
and  hard  labor,  of  which,  with  the  modesty  which  always 
belongs  to  city  officials,  it  might  be  unbecoming  for  them  to 
speak,  but  which,  I  am  sure,  is  deserving  all  praise.  Whether 
they  have  been  successful  in  their  efforts  or  not,  it  is  for  you 
to  decide. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  desire  everywhere  expressed  to 
be  present  on  this  festive  occasion,  and  the  unprecedented 
demand  for  tickets  of  admission  to  this  Hall,  we  may  ven- 
ture to  say  that  this  Festival  is  the  great  municipal  celebration 
of  our  city.  Three  weeks  ago  to-morrow,*  this  Hall  was 
crowded  with  an  assembly  of  not  far  from  four  thousand 
persons,  who  came  here  to  listen  to  the  stirring  tones  of  him 
whose  oratory  always  entrances  us,  and  holds  us  as  if  bound 
by  a  spell.  The  theme  of  the  hour,  the  vindication  of  the 
fair  fame  and  honor  of  our  beloved  country  against  the  unjust 
aspersions  cast  on  her  by  a  British  Peer,  was  worthy  the 
occasion,  and  worthy  the  reputation  of  him,  of  whom  it  can 
so  well  be  said,  ''  nihil  tetigit,  quod  non  ornavit."  Those 
magic  strains,  those  splendid  outbursts  of  the  purest  elo- 
quence still  linger  in  our  ears,  and  we  venture  here  to  pay 
our  tribute  of  admiration  to  him  whose  master  hand  so  suc- 
cessfully sweeps  the  chords  of  human  hearts,  and  makes  them 
vibrate  in  unison  with  his  own  harmonious  thought  and 
words.  But  another  art  comes  upon  the  stage  to-day  to  con- 
test the  palm  with  eloquence,  —  Music;  the  music  of  the 
human  voice  in  the  grand  old  chorals  to  which  you  will  soon 
listen;  the  music  of  the  organ,  whose  praises  the  poet  Dryden 
has  so  eloquently  sung;  the  music  of  this  perhaps  as  perfect 
orchestral  accompaniment  as  has  ever  appeared  in  public  in 

;_    *  Fourth  of  July,  IStO,  Edward  Everett. 
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this  city, — Music  is  to  make  her  appeal  to  you  this  afternoon. 
She  comes  with  gentle,  winning  grace  to  you  at  this  hour,  and 
while  she  would  not  depreciate  her  sister  art,  she  modestly 
asks  if  she  has  not  a  place  in  your  hearts.  She  tells 
you  that 

"  From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony, 
This  universal  fi-ame  began  — 
From  harmony  to  harmony, 

Through  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran, 
The  diapason  closing  full  in  man." 

I  know  not  but  that  she  has  too  prejudiced  an  audience  to 
which  she  makes  her  appeal.  Who  are  these  whose  voices 
will  shortly  fill  this  vast  space  with  melody  ?  Though 
there  will  be  a  blending  of  these  harmonious  notes  so  per- 
fect, that  it  will  seem  as  if,  from  this  amphitheatre,  there 
came  but  one  gush  of  rich  concordant  sounds,  yet  the  nice, 
the  keenly  delicate  ear  of  father  or  mother  will  detect  the 
well-known  voice  of  son  or  daughter.  As  the  thought,  like  a 
magnetic  power,  goes  all  around  this  great  throng,  "  those 
are  the  familiar  tones  of  my  child ;  heard  at  early  morn,  at 
noonday,  and  at  the  twilight  hour;  heard  in  the  merry  song, 
heard  amid  the  praises  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord,  heard 
when  my  own  spirit  is  joyful,  heard  when  it  is  sad ;  "  say,  my 
friends,  will  not  Music  gain  the  victory  over  Eloquence,  and 
though  oratory  may  make  the  birthday  of  our  nation  a  glad 
municipal  occasion.  Music,  with  her  face  all  wreathed  with 
beauteous  smiles,  will  claim  this  Festival  as  the  glad  muni- 
cipal occasion,  best  honored,  most  beloved  by  the  city  where 
she  has  found  so  welcome  a  home. 

And  then  how  delightful  all  the  associations  connected  with 
this  Festival !  Before  you,  in  bronze,  stands  the  statue  of 
him  who,  by  my  honored  friend  and  associate,  Dr.  Upham, 
was,  at  our  last  Festival,  so  well  styled  "the  Great  Master 
of  Harmony,  presiding  genius  and  High  Priest  of  this  Tem- 
ple,  standing  never  more  appropriately  than  now,  crowned 
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and  garlanded  in  the  midst  of  this  garden  of  fresh  young 
life,  —  the  illustrious  Ludwig  Yon  Beethoven."  We  recall 
his  boyish  days,  when,  impetuous  and  self-willed,  he  would 
not  submit  to  the  demands  of  a  tyrannical  father.  We  think 
of  him  as  we  do  of  his  great  countryman,  Luther,  escaping 
from  the  discomforts  of  his  home,  and  finding  the  wants  of 
his  nature  met  in  the  congenial  family  of  the  Von  Breunings. 
We  trace  the  early  development  of  his  musical  genius  to  the 
time  of  his  appointment,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  as  organist  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Elefctor  of  Cologne.  We  go  with  him  to 
Vienna.  We  watch  him  as  with  the  eccentricities  of  genius 
he  lives  on  year  after  year,  gaining  fame  but  not  money, 
adoring  his  art  with  the  warm  devotion  of  an  enthusiast. 
We  think  of  his  want  of  sympathy  with  his  more  thrifty  and 
worldly-wise  brothers.  We  think  of  his  laconic  sayings,  and 
we  stop  to  wonder  whether  it  be  true  what  he  says,  "  most 
people  are  moved  to  tears  on  hearing  music,  but  these  have 
not  musicians'  souls;  true  musicians  are  too  fiery  to  weep." 
We  feel  for  him  as  we  feel  for  Milton,  when  he  could  see  no 
more  the  sweet  light  of  heaven,  that,  in  the  loss  of  the  sense 
of  hearing,  he  had  met  with  one  of  the  severest  trials  that 
could  befall  a  lover  of  music.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  great 
poet,  our  sympathy  becomes  chastened  when  we  learn  from 
his  own  pen  that,  though  the  visual  organ  had  lost  its  power, 
there  passed  before  the  eye  of  his  mind  scenes  of  indescrib- 
able glory  and  beauty,  —  so  we  rejoice  that  to  the  car  of  the 
soul  of  Beethoven  there  were  ever-coming  strains  of  marvel- 
lous melody,  making  the  desolate  chambers  of  his  heart  to 
resound  with  music  such  as  might  have  been  sung  by  angelic 
choirs.  We  can  understand  what  must  have  been  frightful 
to  musical  ears,  though  he  was  unaifected  by  it,  how  dis- 
cordant were  the  notes  which  would  come  crashing  from  the 
piano,  as  all  unconsciously  to  himself,  he  rudely  laid  his  left 
hand  flat  upon  the  keys,  while  with  his  right  hand  ho  was  draw- 
ing forth  the  most  exquisite  music  from  the  instrument;  and 
especially  how  shocking  it  must  have  been  to  hear  him  impro- 
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vising  on  stringed  instruments  which,  owing  to  his  deafness,  he 
could  not  tune.  Though  the  knit  brow  and  the  shrugging  shoul- 
der must  have  told  him  how  painful  was  the  performance  to  his 
hearers,  yet  to  his  mind  all  was  pure  and  harmonious.  We 
follow  the  artist  through  his  years  of  suffering  and  compara- 
tive poverty,  down  to  that  26th  of  March,  1827,  when,  as  it 
was  most  fitting  for  a  man  who  had  encountered  so  many  of 
the  tempests  of  life,  he  passed  away  during  a  severe  hail- 
storm, in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

It  may  be  well,  moreover,  to  remind  this  audience  that  the 
music  about  to  be  sung  by  these  twelve  hundred  chorister 
pupils,  was  the  production  of  some  of  the  greatest  masters  of 
the  art  of  music.  Luther,  with  his  rough,  honest,  Saxon  face, 
will  stand  out  before  us,  as  this  vast  assembly  joins  in  sing- 
ing Old  Hundred.  When,  too,  the  sharp,  ringing,  forte, 
fortissime  notes  of  that  fine  old  choral,  ''  Sleepers,  wake  !  a 
Voice  is  Calling,"  fall  on  our  ear,  we  will  remember  Bar- 
tholdy  Felix  Mendelssohn,  the  wonderful  composer  and 
pianist;  and  when  we  listen  to  the  sublime  tones  of  the 
"  Gloria,"  we  will  think  of  him  who  ranks  among  the 
monarchs  in  the  realms  of  music,  Johann  Chrysostomus 
Wolfgang  Gotlieb  Mozart. 

Let  me  detain  you  no  longer  from  the  feast  wliich  awaits 
you.  It  will  be  my  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you,  as  speakers 
on  this  occasion,  two  gentlemen  not  unknown  to  you,  one 
whose  life-long  devotion  to  the  cause  of  education  has  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  our  highest  seat  of  learning,  —  President 
Felton  of  Harvard  College ;  the  other,  whose  labors  as  a 
Christian  minister  iu  this  city  still  live  in  the  memory  of 
many  of  you,  and  who  adorns  so  well  the  holy  office  which  he 
now  fills, — Bishop  Clark  of  Rhode  Island. 

Gilmore's  Band  then  performed  a  popular  piece  in  a 
manner  that  elicited  applause. 
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BISHOP  Clark's  remarks. 

Rt.  Rev.  T.  M.  Clark,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Rhode  Island, 
was  then  introduced.  He  spoke,  in  substance,  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

He  commenced  by  stating  that  he  was  very  much  aston- 
ished on  going  home  last  evening,  to  find  a  letter  from  a 
newspaper  office  in  Boston,  asking  for  a  copy  of  his  speech, 
thus  anticipating  the  labors  of  the  reporters.  Why,  is  the 
occasion  to  be  so  formal  as  that,  the  speaker  asked  himself. 
He  had  expected  it  would  be  an  informal  affair,  but  alas,  how 
had  he  been  mistaken !  But  he  at  least  could  congratulate 
those  present  on  what  was  in  store  for  them  from  his  friend 
Felton. 

We  Americans,  continued  the  speaker,  are  accused  of  hav- 
ing no  taste  for  getting  up  fUes.  He  had  seen  a  President 
inaugurated,  and  he  had  seen  one  buried,  at  the  Capitol.  He 
had  been  at  many  celebrations  of  the  Fourth  July.  He  had 
witnessed  the  reception  of  Lafayette.  He  had  also  been  a 
spectator  to  the  triumphal  career  of  Madison  through  New 
England,  and  after  all  he  was  inclined  to  believe  the  charge 
is  true,  that  we  have  no  real  artistic  taste  in  these  public 
displays.  He  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the 
melancholy  reception  of  the  New  York  Aldermen  to  the 
Japanese,  but  presumed  it  presented  little  that  was  different 
from  other  like  demonstrations.  But  as  he  stood  here  to- 
day he  would  defy  the  world  to  produce  a  display  like  this 
before  him ;  to  hear  music  like  the  deep  tones  of  thunder,  or 
like  the  sweet  birds  floating  through  the  air.  Could  there  be 
a  sight  more  elevating  and  ennobling  than  this  ?  Your  sons 
and  daughters  have  great  privileges  and  blessings.  The  city 
of  Boston  gives  to  every  boy  and  girl  a  sound,  thorough 
education  to  start  with  in  life,  —  a  capital  of  knowledge 
which  is  far  more  valuable  than  any  other  that  can  be  pos- 
sessed. 

This,  said  he,  is  a  great  day  for  some  of  us ;  it  is  so  to  the 
17 
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young.  Perhaps  it  is  melancholy  to  some  of  you  who  have 
not  won  prizes.  He  had  a  word  to  say  to  such ;  if  they  had 
not  been  successful  in  this  particular  they  had  at  least  had  the 
benefit  of  the  drill,  which  is  better  than  all  the  medals.  The 
first  men  in  Boston,  those  we  most  honor,  had  been  equally 
unfortunate.  He  had  lost  the  prize  himself  when  a  boy.  Let 
them  remember  that  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  win  a  prize  more 
valuable  than  any  which  schools  can  give.  They  might  even  be 
benefited  by  the  failure  to  which  they  now  submitted.  Those 
who  got  prizes  perhaps  would  say,  "  We  want  none  of  your 
congratulations."  But  to  such  he  would  say,  much  would  be 
expected  of  them.  Often  those  who  achieve  this  honor  were 
content,  and  there  rested.  But  if  they  stopped  now,  a  medal 
would  be  a  disgrace  instead  of  an  honor. 

Those  whom  he  now  addressed  would  soon  enter  upon 
active  scenes  and  struggles  of  life.  They  had  sown  seed 
the  fruits  of  which  they  would,  reap  forever.  On  leaving 
home  for  school  he  had  planted  two  horse-chestnut  trees. 
These  are  growing  still.  But  one  of  them  became  twisted, 
and  thus  grew  up  misshapen  and  ugly;  the  other  is  beautiful. 
Now  take  care  that  you  get  no  twist  that  will  make  you  ugly 
instead  of  good  and  comely. 

There  is  no  place  on  earth  where  more  privileges  are 
enjoyed  than  here.  A  Boston  school,  he  remarked,  is  a  great 
institution.  He  had  heard  the  other  day  that  a  school  com- 
mittee in  Chicago  were  in  danger  of  being  turned  out  of 
office  for  introducing  some  of  the  features  of  the  Boston 
system  of  schools,  but  he  thought  them  an  excellent  standard, 
— just  what  we  want  and  should  have  throughout  the  country. 
To  afford  this  standard  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Boston 
schools.  In  his  own  boyhood  days  his  impressions  of  Boston 
schools  were  that  of  a  myth, — any  but  that  of  a  pleasant 
nature.  But  where  these  schools  stood  forty  years  ago  most 
of  those  in  New  England  stand  now,  and  where  Boston  stands 
now  other  schools  may  be  expected  to  stand  two  or  three 
centuries  hence. 
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The  children  then  sung  the  choral  "  Winchelsea," 
with  an  organ  accompaniment,  which  was  greeted  with 
hearty  and  merited  applause. 

PRESIDENT   FELTON's  ADDRESS. 

President  Felton  of  Harvard  College,  was  then  in- 
troduced, and  spoke  as  follows  :  — 

I  suppose  I  owe  the  invitation  to  be  present  on  this  beauti- 
ful and  interesting  occasion  to  my  connection  with  the  neigh- 
boring University.  I  thank  you  for  recognizing  that  relation, 
and  for  giving  me  an  opportunity  to  witness  so  delightful  a 
spectacle.  This  hall  is  consecrated  to  music.  There  stands 
the  statue  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  who  ever  cultivated 
that  noble  art,  the  work  of  an  illustrious  American  sculptor 
now  no  more.  It  is  fitting  that  a  festival  of  the  schools 
should  be  held  in  such  a  place, — In  this  beautiful  hall  conse- 
crated to  Harmony.  There  is  another  reason  which  makes 
this  a  most  appropriate  j)lace.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks — 
pardon  me  for  recalling  my  old  friends  —  music  was  not  only 
a  branch  of  general  education,  as  it  is  with  you,  and  in  the 
judgment  of  the  wisest  men  a  most  important  branch  on 
account  of  its  mighty  influence  on  the  passions  and  the 
moral  emotions,  but  it  had  a  larger  significance  still,  es- 
pecially as  used  by  Plato.  It  included  in  its  meaning  all  that 
pertained  to  the  culture  of  the  muses;  all  that  related  to 
refinement,  elegant  letters,  the  fine  arts.  In  Plato's  concep- 
tion the  musical  man  was  the  man  whose  moral  and  intellec- 
tual nature  was  developed  in  a  well-proportioned  manner, 
and  in  harmony  with  the  world  around  him. 

Boston  has  many  things  of  which  she  may  justly  be  proud. 
She  may  be  proud  of  her  founders,  who  stand  in  the  clear 
light  of  history  among  the  noblest  of  men.  They  gave  a 
character  to  the  city  which  she  has  never  lost.  They  founded 
schools,  and  helped  to  rear  the  college  in  the  neighboring 
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town.  Boston  has  glorious  memories  of  the  days  of  revolu- 
tionary strife,  —  memories  of  the  eloquent  word  and  the 
brave  deed.  Her  sons  were  alike  ready  to  gather  in  Fanueil 
Hall  or  the  old  South,  to  .meet  the  momentous  questions  of 
those  fearful  days,  and  to  stand  upon  the  perilous  edge  of 
battle  in  the  country's  cause.  But  after  all,  the  warfare 
against  Ignorance  and  Vice  is  as  noble  as  any  in  which  men 
can  engage.  In  this  contest,  the  city  of  Boston  has  always 
borne  a  foremost  part.  She  has  lavished  her  treasures  won 
from  the  fields  of  commerce,  in  raising  barriers  against  the 
invasion  of  those  formidable  enemies.  The  numerous  schools 
which  she  has  established,  of  every  grade  from  the  Alphabet 
up  to  the  Normal,  the  English  High  School,  and  the  Latin 
School,  are  her  best  securities.  Her  army  of  teachers  are 
her  best  defenders. 

What  constitutes  a  State  ? 
Not  higli-raised  battlements  or  labored  mound, 

Thick  wall  or  moated  gate  ; 
Nor  cities  fair,  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned ; 

No  ;  men,  high-minded  men. 

The  object  of  our  schools  is  to  raise  up  a  breed  of  men, 
high-minded  men,  such  as  old  Alcseus,  more  than  six  centu- 
ries before  Christ,  described.  Look  to  it,  my  young  friends, 
that  you  do  not  disappoint  the  expectations  we  have  a  right 
to  form,  after  such  labors  and  sacrifices  as  the  city  has  borne 
in  your  behalf.  Remember  another  saying  of  still  more 
ancient  wisdom,  that  the  gods  have  placed  labor  before  excel- 
lence, and  that  if  you  would  attain  the  latter,  in  any  position 
of  life,  you  must  comply  with  the  inexorable  condition  laid 
down  by  the  heavenly  powers.  If  you  would  win,  and  keep 
what  you  have  won,  you  must  work  for  it.  By  work  you 
make  the  best  part  of  life,  the  life  of  the  intellect,  more 
intense,  while  you  double  your  capacities  without  exhausting 
your  energies.  Men  talk  of  the  shortness  of  life ;  and  it  is  a 
jQOst  solemn  and  impressive  thought  that,  in  a  few  years  more, 
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we  shall  all  be  borne  to  the  silent  land.  I  know  nothing  so 
striking  as  the  contrast  between  Pere  la  Chaise  and  the  city 
of  Paris,  scarcely  separated  by  the  width  of  a  street;  the  city 
of  the  dead  by  the  side  of  the  city  of  the  living ;  or  Mount 
Auburn,  with  its  beautiful  woods,  its  hills,  and  vales,  and 
lakes,  and  the  silent  multitudes  that  sleep  in  its  sepulchres, 
contrasted  with  the  busy,  throbbing  life  of  this  city. 

We  are  constantly  passing  from  the  city  of  the  living  to 
the  city  of  the  dead :  but  while  we  abide  here,  it  becomes  us 
to  waste  no  time  in  sloth  or  enervating  indulgence. 

Encircled  by  lier  heaven-bright  band, 
On  a  rough  steep  doth  Virtue  stand, 

And  he  who  hopes  to  win  the  goal, 
To  manhood's  height  who  would  aspire, — 
Must  spurn  each  sensual,  low  desire, 
Must  never  falter,  never  tire, 

But  on,  with  sweat-drops  of  the  soul. 

We  prolong  our  life  by  filling  our  minds  with  new  thoughts 
and  precious  truths.  We  prolong  our  life,  and  enlarge  our 
best  enjoyments,  by  studying  those  literary  works  in  which 
the  most  illustrious  men  of  past  ages  still  speak  to  us.  We 
add  to  our  acquaintance  Homer  and  .^schylus,  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  Cicero  and  Virgil  and  Horace,  Dante  and  Tasso, 
Shakespeare  and  Milton.  We  may  know  them  as  intimately 
as  if  we  had  met  them  in  living  form  in  Ionia  or  Athens ;  in 
Rome,  Florence,  or  London.  We  lengthen  out  our  days,  as 
it  were,  so  as  to  include  the  ages  in  which  they  lived.  My 
young  friends,  I  hope  you  will  all  strive  to  be  musical,  not 
only  in  the  sense  of  Beethoven,  who  looks  down  with  such 
sweet  gravity  on  this  assembly,  —  and  well  he  may,  —  but  in 
the  broader  sense  of  Plato,  by  faithfully  cultivating  all  your 
moral  and  intellectual  power. 

A  choir  from  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  then 
sung  a  selected  piece,  which  was  one  of  the  gems  of 
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the  occasion.  The  audience  demanded  a  repetition, 
but  the  President  announced  that  time  would  not  per- 
mit it. 

The  band  then  performed  a  piece  which  drew  forth 
applause,  but  was  not  repeated. 

The  choral  "  Sleepers,  wake !  a  voice  is  calling,"  from 
Mendelssohn,  was  then  sung  by  the  children,  with  organ 
and  orchestral  accompaniment.  This  was  followed  by 
the  "  Gloria  "  from  the  Twelfth  Mass,  which  was  a  most 
excellent  performance,  and  was  greeted  with  the  live- 
liest applause. 

PRESENTATION     OF     BOUQUETS. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  ceremonies  of  the  occa- 
sion —  the  presentation  of  bouquets  to  the  medal  schol- 
ars —  here  took  place.  Previous  to  this  Mayor  Lincoln 
addressed  the  audience  as  follows. 

ADDRESS      OF     THE     MAYOR. 

In  conformity  with  the  proprieties  of  the  occasion^  it  be- 
comes my  duty  to  say  a  single  word  by  virtue  of  my  offi- 
cial position.  I  suppose  it  will  be  universally  conceded  that 
to  our  system  of  public  instruction  Boston  is  indebted  in  a 
great  measure  for  its  prosperity  at  home,  and  its  reputation 
and  character  abroad.  Through  her  whole  history  the  edu- 
cation of  her  children  has  been  the  prominent  object  of  the 
affections  of  the  people ;  it  involves  a  large  expenditure  of 
public  money,  and  demands  much  care  and  solicitude  upon  the 
part  of  those  who  have  the  control  of  public  affairs. 

The  Annual  School  Festival  is  the  crowning  jubilee  of  the 
year.  The  flower  of  our  youth  is  assembled  in  company  with 
gratified  parents  and  friends;  it  is  an  occasion  looked  for- 
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ward  to  with  interest  by  young  and  old,  and  leaves  an  impres- 
sion not  easily  effaced  from  the  memory. 

I  can  truly  say  to  my  fellow-citizens  that  we  never  have 
had  better  reason  for  congratulation  than  we  have  at  this 
time  upon  the  condition  and  character  of  our  public  schools. 
We  are  blessed  with  a  corps  of  efficient  and  devoted  teachers, 
who  are  ornaments  to  a  profession  which  takes  rank  as  one 
of  the  highest  in  the  avocations  of  civilized  life. 

Our  school  committee  consists  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
citizens  in  professional  and  business  circles,  who  are  unwearied 
in  their  attention  to  the  charge  committed  to  them,  and  who 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  results  of  their  labors. 

Our  pupils  in  a  great  measure  realize  the  privileges  which 
they  enjoy,  and  are  diligent  in  their  studies,  and  encourage 
the  most  sanguine  anticipations  as  to  their  future  course  and 
happiness. 

The  past  year  has  left  a  record  of  many  improvements  in 
all  departments  of  this  service,  and  we  come  to  its  close  with 
feelings  of  gratitude  to  all  who  have  been  interested  in  the 
great  cause  of  public  education  in  our  city. 

It  has  been  the  pleasant  custom  for  many  years  for  the 
Mayor,  as  the  representative  of  the  City  Government,  to  take 
each  of  the  Medal  Scholars  by  the  hand  and  present  them 
a  bouquet,  as  a  symbol  and  token  of  the  interest  we  feel  in 
their  success.  We  would  congratulate  them  upon  these  em- 
blems of  good  conduct  and  good  scholarship  which  are  glisten- 
ing upon  their  necks ;  we  trust  that  they  will  wear  them  with 
modesty,  and  that  they  will  be  incentives  to  still  further  excel- 
lence, not  only  in  intellectual  pursuits,  but  in  all  those  virtues 
and  graces  which  through  all  time  are  the  most  beautiful 
adornments  of  man  or  woman. 

The  medal  scliolars,  who  occupied  the  front  seats  in 
the  balcony  round  the  hall,  now  passed  over  the  plat- 
form and  received  the  beautiful  floral  tributes  to  their 
faithfulness  and  excellence  in  study.     The  ceremony 
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was  attended  by  much  applause,  and  was  witnessed 
by  parents,  friends,  and  others  with  pride  and  pleasure. 
The  teachers  introduced  their  several  scholars  to  the 
Ma3^or.  During  the  presentations  the  Germania  Band 
performed  several  popular  airs. 

The  Old  Hundredth  Psalm  was  sung  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  these  ceremonies,  in^the  last  stanzas  of  which  the 
audience  joined. 

The  exercises  closed,  at  7  o'clock,  with  a  benediction 
from  Eev.  Dr.  BoUes  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements  are  to  be  congrat- 
ulated on  the  entire  success  of  their  labors.  Their  task 
was  difficult,  delicate,  and  laborious;  but  the  result 
will,  we  feel  sure,  be  more  than  a  reward. 
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1860. 


LATIN   SCHOOL. 

Charles  Willard  Hagai", 
Charles  Pelham  Greenough, 
John  Tucker  \Vard, 
John  Adams  Blanchard,  Jr., 
George  Glover  Crocker, 
Frank  Waldo  Wildes. 

ENGLISH    HIGH    SCHOOL. 

Henry  B.  Rice, 
Thomas  W.  Hayden, 
Edward  H.  Clark, 
William  A.  Hovey, 
Walter  G.  MacRae, 
Charles  J.  Miller, 
Charles  W.  Shelton, 
Edward  F.  Wilder. 

ADAMS    SCHOOL. 

Michael  MeDonough, 
Charles  N.  Alexander, 
WaUace  T.  Fowler. 

BIGELOW   SCHOOL. 

Walter  F.  Abbot, 
Henry  Colford, 
George  W.  Hooper, 
Charles  Lincoln,  Jr., 
Ezra  Perkins, 
Richard  AV.  Smith. 

BOYLSTON    SCHOOL. 

Jeremiah  P.  Sullivan, 
Edward  T.  A.  McManus, 
Michael  F.  Hennessy, 
James  D.  Mt'Auliffe, 
Eugene  J.  Courtney, 


Henry  J.  Colman, 
Thomas  H.  Fenelon, 
William  Keefe, 
John  J.  Coleman. 

BRIMMER   SCHOOL. 

Charles  Healy  Ditson, 
Henry  Sumner  Bean, 
Michael  John  Byrne, 
Franklin  Haven  Gore, 
James  Charles  Haynes, 
Otis  Kimball,  Jr., 
Thomas  Newell, 
Frank  Plargrave  Pattee, 
Henry  Clay  Pine, 
Walter  Everett  Simmons, 
William  Henry  Moriarty, 
Andrew  Otis  Evans, 
Francis  Seaverns,  Jr. 

CHAPMAN   SCHOOL. 

Abbot  S.  Coffin, 
George  W.  Simpson, 
John  S.  Woods, 
John  O.  Hall, 
William  M.  Woodside. 

DWIGHT   SCHOOL. 

Hazen  J.  Burton,  Jr., 
John  Schouler, 
James  E.  Prince, 
Arthur  J.  Colburn, 
Charles  A.  Roberts, 
William  F.  Gill, 
Samuel  B.  Shapleigh, 
John  K.  Simpson,  Jr., 
Thomas  Flemming, 
William  T.  Myrick, 
James  F.  Ramsey. 
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ELIOT    SCHOOL. 

William  Elbridge  Burrows, 
Rufus  Mosman  Sherwin, 
Michael  John  Gleason, 
James  Henry  Noble, 
Timothy  John  McCarty, 
Joseph  Babb, 
James  Charles  Doherty, 
Archelaus  Smith  Rich, 
Martin  James  Coleman, 
James  Henry  McFarland. 

LAWRENCE    SCHOOL. 

Charles  E.  Classen, 
Patrick  I.  Egan, 
Francis  Hanseom, 
WUliam  C.  Miller, 
E.  A.  Montgomery, 
Charles  P.  Poole. 


LINCOLN   SCHOOL. 

Frank  M.  Taylor, 
William  R.  Wiggin. 

LYMAN    SCHOOL.- 

Charles  E.  Galacar, 
George  H.  Grueby, 
Charles  W.  Goodwin. 

MAYHEW   SCHOOL. 
Herbert  E.  Richardson, 


Edwin  C.  Mace, 
Peleg  Aborn, 
Edward  Copeland, 
A.  Avery  Brewster, 
Seth  C.  Chandler, 
Chester  L.  Eaton. 


PHILLIPS    SCHOOL. 

Arthur  G.  Davis, 
William  S.  Green, 
D.  F.  Pollard, 
J.  H.  Welch  Stevens, 
John  E.  Horgan, 
George  Arbogast. 

QUINCY  SCHOOL. 

Calvin  S.  Haynes, 
John  Tyler,  Jr., 
Samuel  W.  Ropes,  Jr., 
Charles  H.  Taft, 
Edward  G.  Chamberlain, 
Charles  F.  Pidgin, 
Edwin  E.  Forrest, 
Samuel  A.  Foster, 
Frank  A.  Preston, 
Joseph  Goddard, 
George  O.  Brown, 
John  A.  Wilson, 
Wm.  H.  H.  Lawrence, 
George  V.  Ladd, 
George  E.  Sawyer. 
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ADAMS    SCHOOL. 

Eliza  M.  Warren, 
Angeliiie  M.  Copeland, 
Annie  L.  Anderson, 
Clara  W.  Johnson, 
Helen  S.  Gooofins, 
Harriette  M.  Partridge. 

BIGELOW   SCHOOL. 

Caroline  T.  Clapp, 
Alice  Dan  forth, 
Ellen  M.  Fegan, 
Abigail  B.  Kent, 
Martha  A.  Lecompte, 
Mary  F.  Mitchell, 
Sarah  S.  Sherman. 

BOWDOIN   SCHOOL. 

Josephine  Bartlett  Beverly, 
Lucy  Jane  Calef, 
Amy  Stone  Capen, 
Josephine  Gertrude  Clapp, 
Lucy  Houghton  Eaton, 
Mary  Frances  Grant, 
Mary  Elizabeth  Herman, 
Mary  Emma  Dilloway  Jones, 
Emily  Clark  Litchfield, 
Mary  Louise  Lock-ley, 
Ellen  Jane  Loring, 
Sarah  Caroline  Harwood  Rogers, 
Eusebia  Sabine  Williams, 
Isabella  Augusta  Woodbury. 

BOYLSTON    SCHOOL. 

Julia  M.  Driscoll, 
Elizabeth  A.  C.  Hennessy, 
Catharine  M.  Sheehan, 


Mary  E.  Garland, 
Margaret  E.  Sheehan. 

CHAPMAN   SCHOOL, 

Jennie  F.  Eeed, 
Lucy  B.  Carver, 
Annie  M.  Rollins, 
Katie  M.  Bradford, 
Maria  T.  Peterson, 
Sophronia  T.  Greene, 
Georgie  M.  Thompson, 
Marcelia  Wright. 

DWIGHT   SCHOOL. 

Emma  F.  Nightingale, 
Mary  A.  Stud  ley, 
Charlotte  R.  Hart, 
Catharine  A.  Neagle, 
Sarah  J.  Pilsbury, 
Margaret  F.  Dinsmore, 
Sarah  Gavett, 
Jane  M.  Bullard, 
Susan  G.  Storrs, 
Mary  A.  Gavett, 
Josephine  A.  Smith. 

FRANKLIN   SCHOOL. 

Maria  L.  Barney, 
Lucy  M.  Blaney, 
Hannah  M.  Brewer, 
Ella  P.  Fitzgerald, 
Annie  C.  Grant, 
Abby  H.  Griffith, 
Mixij  E.  Lillgequist, 
Sarah  F.  Mason, 
Louisa  F.  Monroe, 
Sarah  H.  Quimby, 
Mary  E.  Weston, 
Augusta  Winjj. 
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HANCOCK   SCHOOL. 

Mary  A.  Barry, 
Emma  Clark, 
Sarah  B.  Mair, 
Mary  J.  Betteley, 
Mary  E.  Skinner, 
M.  Amanda  Mahan, 
Harriet  A.  Casey, 
Emily  F.  Eaton, 
Elizabetli  P.  Boynton, 
Josephine  B.  Hartson, 
Caroline  A.  Perkins, 
Helen  Maria  Nasli, 
Ellen  S.  Ay'er, 
Martha  L.  Hartson, 
Kate  S.  Doane, 
Josephine  O.  Paine. 

LAWRENCE    SCHOOL. 

Ellen  A.  Eaton, 
Harriet  E.  Johnston, 
Carrie  F.  Martin, 
Cassie  M.  O'Neil, 
Louisa  A.  Parker, 
Mary  E.  Paul, 
Martha  S.  Tucker, 
JuUa  A.  Vincent. 


LINCOLN    SCHOOL. 

Charlotte  E.  Bates, 
Adelaide  A.  Hastings, 
Mary  C.  Mann, 
Prudence  F.  Palmer, 
Margaret  E.  Sharp, 
Amelia  A.  Smith, 
Helen  M.  Southard. 


LYMAN    SCHOOL. 

Annie  A.  Lord, 
Josephine  S.  Pickering, 
Elizabeth  E.  Colby, 
Sarah  F.  Elwell. 

WELLS    SCHOOL. 

'  Caroline  F.  Adams, 
Anna  Beal, 
Annis  M.  Chipman, 
Charlotte  A.  Davis, 
Augusta  L.  Holt, 
Harriet  S.  Lothrop, 
Caroline  A.  Marshall, 
Statira  P.  Neal, 
Harriet  E.  Newman, 
Anna  Spooner, 
Helen  F.  Watson. 

WINTHROP    SCHOOL. 
Lavina  A.  Bunton, 
Laura  P.  Crane, 
Helen  M.  Creech, 
Clara  A.  E.  Dolbeare, 
Laura  A.  Farnsworth, 
Anna  M.  Foster, 
Alice  Gilbert, 
Abby  K.  Gould, 
Annie  I.  Holmes, 
Mary  E.  Holt, 
Ella  V.  Latham, 
Emily  E.  Maynard, 
Lucy  F.  Murtagh, 
Annie  L.  Pierce, 
Emma  Rolfe, 
Ella  M.  Seaverns, 
Eunice  A.  Tirrell, 
Alice  W.  Twouxbly, 
Emma  K.  Valentine. 
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LATIN    SCHOOL. 

For  Declamation,  First  Prize.     T.  C.  Mullin. 
Second  Prizes.     John  A.  Blancliard,  Jr.,  Thomas  Waterman,  Jr. 
Third  Prizes.     George  C.  Crocker,  Frank  W.  Wilder. 
For  Exemplary  Conduct  and  Fidelity.     William  C.  Ireland,  Francis  C. 
Gray,  Benj.  L.  M.  Tower. 

For  Exemjjiary  Conduct  and  Punctuality,  Geo.  W.  Eaton,  Arthur  Brooks, 
William  B.  C.  Stickney,  Charles  P.  Lombard,  James  H.  Dodge,  Alfred  C 
Vinton,  Sumner  Paine,  Abbott  P.  Wingate,  James  R.  Carret,  Matthew  Har- 
kins,  Willard  A.  Nichols,  WiUiam  Homer. 

For  Excellence  in  the  Classical  Department.  Charles  W.  Hagar,  Sumner 
Paine,  Moorfield  Story,  Frederic  A,  Beck,  Charles  D.  Palmer,  Thomas  D. 
Demond. 

For  a  Latin  Ode.     Richard  H.  Derby. 

For  a  Translation  from  English  into  Latin  Verse.     Sumner  Paine, 

For  a  Latin  Essay.    John  A.  Blanchard,  Jr. 

For  a  Translation  into  Greek.     Charles  W.  Hagar. 

For  an  English  Essay.     Thomas  Waterman,  Jr. 

For  an  English  Poem.    John  T.  Pratt. 

For  a  Poetical  Translation  from  Horace.    James  S.  Kimball. 

For  a  Translation  from  Sallust.     A  Second  prize,  to  J.  P.  L.  Thorndike. 

For  a  Translation  from  Ccesar.     Arthur  Brooks. 

For  a  Translation  from  Viri  Roma;.  A  Second  prize,  to  Matthew 
Harkins. 
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For  Dissertations.  First  prizes,  T.  W.  Hayden,  F.  H.  Shapleigh ;  Second 
prizes,  M.  P.  Stafford,  E.  H.  Clark. 

For  Declamation.  First  prizes,  M.  P.  Stafford,  Samuel  Baker ;  Second 
prizes,  W.  H.  Nichols,  F.  H.  Nazro ;  Third  prizes,  E.  H.  Clark,  A.  B.  Brown. 

For  Excellence  in  the  Scieniific  .Department.  C.  J.  Miller,  W.  A.  Hovey, 
C.  W.  Perkins,  P.  W.  Freeman,  Jr.,  E.  H.  Mley,  C.  L.  Whitcomb,  W.  S. 
Gunnison,  A.  Hobart,  C.  H.  Demerrjtt,  P.  S.  Scofield,  C.  W.  Burnett,  Frank 
K.  Neal,  W.  Bellamy,  A.  Drew,  W.  B.  JosUn,  W.  Crosby. 

For  Excellence  in  the  Literary  Department.  T.  W.  Hayden,  W.  G.  Mac- 
Rae,  G.  P.  Dupee,  W.  G.  Farlow,  P.  H.  Shapleigh,  F.  Brooks,  G.  Spencer, 
E.  H.  Clark,  H.  C  Rice,  C.  H.  Foster,  C.  Davis,  M.  P.  Stafford,  H.  D.  Stan- 
wood,  L.  A.  Cole,  J.  H.  Beck,  T.  R.  Stinson,  C.  A.  Swett,  W.  H.  Dale. 

For  Diligence  and  Excellence  in  Deportment.  A.  W.  Worthley,  C.  E. 
Ridler,  S.  S.  Everett,  G.  W.  Abbott,  F.  H.  Nazro,  J.  B.  Stetson,  A.  B.  Brown, 
S.  Baker,  C.  H.  Eaton,  C.  M.  Carpenter,  J.  S.  Kingman. 
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REPORT 


To  the  School  Committee  of  Bodon. 
Gentlemen  : 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  say,  that  according  to 
my  best  knowledge  and  belief,  our  system  of  public 
instruction  has  been  as  prosperous  and  successful 
during  the  last  six  months  as  at  any  previous  period  in 
its  history.  Most  of  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  have  been  improvements.  In  furnishing  addi- 
tional and  improved  school  accommodations,  the  action 
of  the  City  Council  and  its  Committees  has  been  prompt 
and  liberal.  The  teachers,  with  few  exceptions,  have 
manifested  a  hearty  interest  in  their  work.  The  attend- 
ance of  the  pupils  has  been  steadily  increasing,  and 
their  progress  gratifying.  And  I  can  bear  witness  to 
the  fidelity  and  efficiency  of  the  members  of  this 
Board  in  their  efforts  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
schools. 

In  my  last  Report,  I  spoke  of  the  neglect  of  physi- 
cal education  as  a  radical  defect  in  our  system  of  public 
instruction.  With  the  added  light  on  this  subject 
which  observation  and  study  have  since  afforded,  I  see 
no  reason  to  modify  what  was  then  submitted.  On  the 
contrary,  every  day's  experience  in  the  schools  deepens 


my  conviction  of  the  imperative  necessity  of  making 
physical  training  a  part  of  our  school  culture.  This 
necessity  is  increased  just  in  proportion  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  arrangements  of  the  system  with  a  view  to 
the  highest  intellectual  results.  The  very  completeness 
of  our  system  in  other  respects  is  what  makes  it  liable 
to  injure  the  health,  or  at  least  to  prevent  the  proper 
physical  development,  of  the  pupils. 

The  Report  of  the  Special  Committee,  to  whom  the 
subject  was  referred,  is,  in  my  judgment,  wise  and  prac- 
tical, and  I  hope  the  plan  presented  will  be  adopted, 
without  any  material  modification.  The  main  feature 
of  the  plan  consists  in  appointing  a  suitable  person  to 
aid  and  instruct  the  teachers,  in  the  physical  training 
of  their  pupils.  This  part  of  the  plan  seems  to  me 
essential  to  its  success.  A  competent  person  is  needed 
to  see  that  the  exercises  practised  are  safe,  and  adapted 
to  the  wants  and  the  physical  condition  of  the  children. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  while  this  plan  of  physical 
culture  has  been  under  consideration  here,  it  has  met 
with  favor  elsewhere,  and  has  been  put  in  practical 
operation,  on  a  liberal  scale.  The  Board  of  Education 
of  Cincinnati  adopted  it  several  weeks  since,  with  two 
unessential  modifications ;  the  one  fixing  the  maximum 
time  to  be  devoted  to  exercise  during  each  session  at  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  instead  of  a  half,  and  the  other 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  two  teachers  of  gym- 
nastics instead  of  one. 


One  of  the  most  important  changes  which  have  been 
made  in  the  Primary  Schools  since  their  establishment, 
is  the  introduction  of  what  is  called  the  plan  of  classi- 
fication. Where  the  gradation  has  been  completed  ac- 
cording to  the  theory  of  this  plan,  each  teacher  has  but 
one  grade  or  class  of  pupils  under  her  charge.  Where 
this  arrangement  exists,  pupils  who  are  not  kept  back  by 
some  special  incapacity,  or  by  protracted  non-attend- 
ance, should  pass  from  one  grade  to  the  next  higher  at 
the  end  of  each  half-year,  thus  passing  through  the 
Primary  course  of  instruction  in  three  years. 

This  modification  of  the  Primary  School  organization 
was  commenced  about  five  years  ago,  and  it  has  been 
carried  forward  gradually  and  cautiously,  till  most  of 
the  schools  which  are  so  situated  as  to  make  classifica- 
tion practicable,  are  now  conducted  on  that  plan.  Sev- 
eral of  the  Intermediate  Schools  have  been  graded,  but 
these  schools  are  peculiar  in  their  character,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  objects  of  their  establishment 
would  be  accomplished  as  well  on  the  ungraded 
plan  as  on  the  graded,  and  perhaps  better.  The 
materials  of  these  schools  being  somewhat  miscellane- 
ous, the  attempt  to  subject  them  to  a  rigid  and  exact 
classification  is  of  doubtful  utility.  The  teachers  in 
these  schools  have  an  arduous  and  important  task  to 
perform,  and  they  need  special  encouragement  and 
assistance.  The  accommodations  for  this  description  of 
schools  should  be  as  convenient  and  attractive  as  those 


of  any  other.     The  following  table  shows  the  extent  to 
which  classification  has  been  carried  in  each  district. 


Adams  . . . 
Bigelow  . . 
Bowdoin  . 
Boylston  . . 
Brimmer. . 
Chapman  . 
D  wight  .  . . 

Eliot 

Everett  .  . 
Franklin  . 
Hancock.  . 
Lawrence 

Lincoln . . . 
Lyman  . . . 

Mayhew  . . 

Phillips  . .  , 

Quincy  . . 

WeUs  . . . 

Winthrop 


Schools  having 


One 


Two    I  Three 
Classes. 


Five 
Classes. 


Six 
Classes. 


only. 


only. 

1 
2 


12 


99 


58 


36 


From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  there  are 
Schools  of  1  class 99 

"    2  classes 70 

"       "    3      " 12 

"       "    4      "        .        -        .        .        -  7 

"       «    5      " 0 

"       "    6      " 58 

Total 246 

There  are  99  schools  completely  graded,  89  partially 
graded,  and  58  ungraded. 

The  schools  in  the  Dwight,  Everett,  and  Lawrence 
districts  are  completely  graded,  each  school  having 
only  one  class.  In  the  Bowdoin  and  Wells  districts, 
no  schools  are  graded. 

It  will  be  perceived  also  that  there  are  11  schools 
containing  only  the  first  class,  and  36  schools  contain- 
ing only  the  sixth  class.  From  this  view  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  system  of  gradation  is  not  well 
balanced.  Where  it  is  carried  out  as  it  should  be, 
there  is  an  equal  number  of  schools  of  each  grade, 
or  class.  The  multiplication  of  alphabet  or  sixth 
classes,  is  one  of  the  principal  difficulties  experi- 
enced in  the  management  of  the  graded  system. 
As  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  I  would  suggest  the  expe- 
diency of  excluding  hereafter  all  applicants  for  admis- 
sion, who  are  under  five  years  old,  and  of  limiting  the 
time  of  admitting  new  pupils  into  the  sixth  class  to 
two  weeks  from  the  day  on  which  the  promotions 
are  made. 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  Pupils  in 
the  Primary  Schools  of  each  district,  as  reported  on 
the  20th  of  February  last,  who  w^ere  four  years  old, 
five  years  old,  &c. 


DISTKICTS. 

74 

i 

78 

29 

§ 

o 
40 

8 

6 

£ 
2 

■* 

3 

i 

£ 
g 

tS 

Adams  . . . 

29 

89 

84 

Bigelow  . . 

42 

104 

168 

138 

131 

66 

27 

12 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Bowdoin.  . 

42 

120 

109 

110 

61 

22 

15 

6 

2 

1 

3 

Boylston .  . 

146 

242 

299 

246 

199 

86 

49 

31 

20 

3 

2 

Brimmer  . 

49 

104 

142 

135 

98 

57 

30 

21 

7 

6 

3 

3 

1 

Chapman 

74 

163 

180 

121 

106 

52 

33 

12 

2 

Dwight. . . 

5 

29 

88 

73 

65 

49 

17 

6 

2 

.. 

Eliot 

60 

148 

198 

192 

89 

64 

44 

29 

17 

2 

4 

1 

Everett.  .  . 

15 

86 

102 

106 

75 

36 

11 

4 

8 

1 

Franklin  . 

73 

166 

216 

169 

117 

66 

42 

25 

11 

2 

4 

Hancock . . 

75 

170 

190 

159 

117 

69 

47 

29 

9 

9 

8 

Lawrence . 

76 

225 

247 

179 

133 

87 

52 

35 

17 

5 

2 

1 

Lincoln .  .  . 

29    107 

114 

122 

70 

49 

16 

6 

2 

4 

Lyman  . .  . 

45 

93 

118 

120 

69 

25 

11 

•  • 

•• 

Mayhew  . . 

34 

90 

128 

121 

85 

46 

45 

29 

21 

9 

4 

Phillips. .  . 

34 

78 

102 

100 

70 

48 

31 

20 

14 

8 

8 

2 

Quincy  . .  . 

59 

197 

181 

227 

161 

98 

66 

26 

23 

11 

1 

Wells  .... 

56 

108 

127 

129 

87 

30 

13 

10 

10 

1 

2 

Winthrop . 

31 

110 

146 

176 

147 

95 

44 

21- 

13 

The  subjoined  statement  presents  the  aggregates  of 
the  foregoing  table,  compared  with  the  ages  in  1845. 


Ages. 

1845. 

1861. 

4. 
5 

1,621 

1,774 

974 

2,429 

6. 

1,872 

...  1  317 

2,939 

9  697 

8 

642 

1,958 

9 

812 

. .  1  074 

10 

183 

633 

11 . 

78 

358 

12. 
13.  . 

60 

21 

187 

71 

14 

5  . . . 

42 

15. - 

3 

11 

IG. 
17.  . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Total.... 

7,889 

13,195 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  1845,  the  number  of 
pupils  under  seven  years  of  age  was  much  larger  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  number  than  it  is  now,  while 
of  those  seven  years  of  age  and  upwards,  the  reverse 
is  true.  In  the  fomier  period,  20  per  cent,  were  four 
years  of  age  ;  in  the  latter  about  7.5  per  cent.  Hence, 
2 
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although  the  average  age  is  higher  than  it  was  fifteen 
years  ago,  the  average  time  of  the  Primary  course  is 
probably  about  the  same. 

Three  years  is  long  enough  for  a  child  of  average 
capacity  to  remain  in  the  Primary  School,  if  admitted 
at  five  years  of  age.  A  child  admitted  at  a  maturer 
age  need  not  remain  so  long. 

Our  system  of  public  education  is  founded  on  the 
principle,  early  adopted  and  constantly  maintained  by 
our  ancestors,  that  it  is  the  undoubted  right  and  the 
bounden  duty  of  government  to  provide  for  the  in- 
struction of  all  youth.  For  this  purpose  every  man  is 
held  subject  to  taxation  in  proportion  to  his  property, 
without  regard  to  the  question  whether  he  himself 
have,  or  have  not,  children  to  be  benefited  by  the 
education  for  which  he  pays.  The  First  Secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  described  the 
foundation  of  our  Common  School  system  in  the  three 
following  propositions :  — 

"  The  successive  generations  of  men,  taken  collec- 
tively, constitute  one  great  commonwealth. 

"  The  property  of  this  Commonwealth  is  pledged  for 
the  education  of  all  its  youth,  up  to  such  a  point  as 
will  save  them  from  poverty  and  vice,  and  prepare 
them  for  the  adequate  performance  of  their  social  and 
civil  duties. 

"  The  successive  holders  of  this  property  are  trustees, 
bound  to  the  faithful  execution  of  their  trust  by  the 


H 

most  sacred  obligations ;  and  embezzlement  and  pillage 
from  children  and  descendants  have  not  less  of  crimi- 
nality, and  have  more  of  meanness  than  the  same 
offences  when  perpetrated  against  contemporaries." 

In  recognition  of  these  principles,  the  fmidamental 
law  of  the  State  enjoins  npon  legislators  and  magis- 
trates in  all  future  periods,  the  duty  to  cherish  the 
interests  of  ''  Public  Schools  and  Grammar  Schools  in 
the  towns." 

Our  city  may  justly  claim  the  merit  of  having,  from 
its  very  origin,  made  liberal  provision  for  public  in- 
struction, and  experience  has  proved  that  expenditures 
for  this  object  are  profitable  investments.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  expenses  of  the  city  for  education, 
for  five  years,  from  May  1,  1855,  to  May  1,  1860,  ar- 
ranged under  three  general  heads. 


Years. 

Salaries  of 
Teachers. 

Incidental  Ex- 
penses. 

Cost  of 
School  Houses. 

Total  of 
Expenditures. 

1855^6 

224,608   70 

66,797  58 

149,732  80 

441,139  08 

1856-57 

226,084  57 

71,683   71 

52,099  26 

349,867  54 

1857-58 

258,523   74 

86,770  87 

225  00 

345,519  61 

1858-59 

268,668  27 

86,098  21 

105,186  42 

459,952  90 

1859-60 

277,683  46 

95,982  15 

144,202  67 

517,868  28 

Within  the  period  embraced  in  the  above  table,  eight 
first-class  Grammar  School  Houses  have  been  erected. 
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with  accommodations  for  6,500  pupils.  These  are 
commodious  and  durable  structures^  and  they  are 
arranged  with  special  reference  to  our  present  system 
of  Grammar  School  organization  and  management, 
which  was  commenced  in  1847. 

The  cost  of  school  houses,  including  land  and 
expenditures  for  extensive  alterations  and  repairs 
to  the  30th  of  April,  1860,  is  estimated  by  the  City 
Auditor  as  follows:  — 

Grammar  and  High  -  -  -  -  $1,377,000  00 
Primary     -        -        -        -        -        -  570,000  00 

Total       -----     $1,947,000  00 


Of  this  amount  the  land  and  building  for  the  Latin 
and  English  High  Schools  cost  $57,51t).81;  the  build- 
ing for  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal,  $23,025,  and  the 
lot  of  the  same,  5,962  feet  is  estimated,  at  $20,000. 

LAND  OCCUPIED  BY  SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

2  High 20,199  square  feet. 

19  Grammar    -         -         -         .       246,061      "  « 

52  Primary      -         -         .         .       197,462      "  " 

Total     -        -        -       463,722      «  « 
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The  Primary  Schools  occupy  buildings  as  follows :  — 


Districts 

Adams 

Bigelow   

Bowdoln 

Boylston 

Brimmer 

Chapman 

Dwight 

Eliot 

Everett 

Franklin 

Hancock 

Lawrence 

Lincoln  

Lyman  

Mayhew 

Phillips 

Quincy 

South  Street 

WeUs   

Winthrop 


Owned 

by  the  City. 
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The  Primary  Schools  occupy  a  part  of  6  Grammar 
School  Houses.  There  are  52  buildings,  owned  by 
the  City,  which  are  occupied  exclusively  by  Primary 
Schools. 

Primary  Schools  in  buildings  owned  by  the  City  -     221 
Primary  Schools  in  buildings  leased     -         -         -       25 

All  the  Primary  School  Houses  owned  by  the  City 
are  brick,  except  two  small  buildings,  one  of  which  is 
occupied  by  2  schools,  and  the  other  by  1  school. 

The  sum  of  $5,000  was  appropriated  in  1859,  and 
$5,000  in  1860,  to  furnish  Primary  Schools  with  single 
desks  and  chairs.  These  sums  have  been  sufficient  for 
furnishing  all  the  rooms  which  had  not  been  previously 
supplied,  except  about  25.  The  Boston  Primary 
School  Slate,  with  copies  on  the  frame  for  printing, 
writing,  and  drawing,  has  been  furnished  to  a  majority 
of  the  schools. 

The  next  two  tables  show  the  teachers  of  different 
classes  in  the  High  and  Grammar  Schools. 

High  Schools. 


Schools. 

i 
1 

ii 

P 

i 

< 

i 

si 

i 

^ 
^ 

2 

•i 

1 

.2 

1 

Latin 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 
0 

5 
2 
0 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

8 

0 
0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 
1 

2 

0 
0 

1 
1 

8 

F^nalisli  Hi<Tli        ...... 

6 

Girls'  High  and  Normal. 

14 

3 

3 

7 

1 

8 

1 

2 

28 
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Grammar  Schools. 


Schools. 

Adams 

Bigelow 

Bowdoin 

Boylston 

Brimmer 

Chapman 

Dwight 

Eliot 

Everett ........ 

Franklin    

Hancock 

Lawrence 

Lincoln  

Lyman 

May  hew 

Phillips 

Quincy 

South  Street... 

Wells 

Winthrop 


6 
9 

6 
9 
9 
9 

11 
8 
8 

11 

10 
5 
3 
5 
8 

10 
9 
7 

10 


15 


43 
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Aggregates  of  the  Foregoing. 

Schools.  Teachers. 

High  Schools 28 

Grammar  Schools 259 

Primary  Schools 246 

Total 533 

Three  special  teachers  are  employed  to  teach  vocal 
music  in  eighteen  Grammar  schools.  In  one,  the 
master  is  paid  an  extra  salary  for  teaching  this  branch. 

Eegarding  attendance  as  a  subject  of  vital  import- 
ance in  the  administration  of  educational  affairs,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  one  of  the  truest  tests  of  the  value  of 
schools,  and  also  an  indispensable  element  in  estimat- 
ing the  extent  to  which  the  means  of  education 
are  enjoyed,  I  have  accordingly  prepared  the  follow- 
ing statistics  relating  to  this  subject,  in  order  to 
present  the  state  and  progress  of  our  schools,  in 
respect  to  numbers,  for  the  past  five  years. 

In  considering  this  subject,  the  first  question  to  be 
answered  is,  What  is  the  number  of  scholars  belonging 
to  all  the  schools  ?  In  our  reports  and  returns,  when 
we  speak  of  the  number  of  pupils  educated  in  all  our 
schools,  we  mean  the  average  number  actually  helonging 
during  the  year,  and  not  the  number  of  different  names 
enrolled  on  the  records  of  the  schools.  This  annual 
average,  which   is    frequently    named    as    the  whole 
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number  of  pupils  in  our  schools,  is  ascertained  by 
averaging  the  number  belonging  at  the  end  of  each 
month.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  ascertain  the 
whole  number  of  different  persons  enrolled  during  the 
year. 

To  find  the  average  attendance  the  number  of  pupils 
present  is  entered  each  day  upon  the  record.  At  the 
end  of  each  month  these  numbers  are  averaged,  which 
gives  the  average  attendance  for  each  month. 
These  monthly  averages  are  averaged  at  the  end 
of  each  half  year,  giving  two  semi-annual  averages 
each  year.  These  being  averaged,  we  have  the 
annual  average  attendance. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  whole  num- 
ber, the  average  attendance,  and  the  per  cent,  of  attend- 
ance of  the  Public  Schools  of  all  grades,  for  five  years, 
ending  July  31,  1860. 


Years. 

Average 
Whole  Number. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Per  cent. 

1855-56 

23,768 
24,274 
24,988 
25,484 
25,315 

20,106 
20,856 
21,389 
22,045 
22,304 

84  2 

1856-57 

85  9 

1857-58 

1858-59 

86  1 

1859-60 

88  1 
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High  Schools. 


Latin. 

English  High. 

GIKLS' 

High  &  Nor'l. 

Tears. 

0^ 

t! 

II 

II 

a 

11 

s 

1 

1855-5G 

204 

192 

94.2 

149 

145 

97.3 

164 

156 

95.1 

1856-57 

198 

185 

93.4 

139 

134 

96.4 

165 

156 

94.5 

1857-58 

195 

181 

92.8 

156 

153 

98.0 

168 

158 

94.0 

1858-59 

229 

220 

96.0 

154 

150 

97.4 

176 

158 

89.7 

1859-60 

224 

213 

95.0 

163 

160 

97.5 

243 

235 

96.7 

Yeaes. 

Average 
Whole  No. 

Average 
Attend'ce. 

Per  cent. 

1855-56 

517 
502 
519 
559 
630 

493 
475 
492 
528 
608 

97  1 

1856-57 

94.6 

1857-58 

94  8 

1858  59 

94.4 

1859  60 

96  5 

The  average  j^er  cent,  of  attendance  in  the  High 
Schools,  for  five  years,  is  about  95.5.  These  figures 
indicate  a  high  degree  of  regularity  of  attendance. 
When  it  is  considered  that  the  j^upils  of  these  schools 
have  to  come  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  and  that  girls 
constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole  number,  I 
am  disposed  to  think  that  not  much,  if  any,  further 
progress  m  this  direction  ought  to  be  expected. 
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Grammar  Schools  for  the  Year  1859-60. 


Schools 

Adams 

Bigelow 

Bowdoin  

Boylston 

Brimmer 

Chapman    

Dwight,  for  Boys 

Dwight,  for  Girls 

Eliot 

Franklin 

Hancock 

Lawrence 

Lincoln  

Lyman    

Maybe  w 

Phillips 

Quincy 

Wells 

Winthrop 


No.  of 
Pupils  ad- 
mitted. 


504 
853 
324 
575 
390 
386 
244 
238 
612 
726 
539 
658 
635 
288 
239 
228 
557 
308 


Average 
whole  No. 


493 
469 
538 
941 
575 
626 
622 
489 
708 
559 
719 
761 
466 
370 
367 
549 
720 
494 
933 


Average 
attendance 


472 
610 
483 
880 
545 
593 
591 
452 
687 
544 
687 
731 
419 
340 
339 
511 
663 
440 
834 


The  following  table  presents  a  comparative  view  of 
the  number  and  attendance  of  the  Grammar  and  Pri- 
mary pupils,  for  five  years. 
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Grammar  Schools. 


Years. 

Whole  No. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Per  cent. 

1855-56 

11,188 
11,622 
12,154 
12,347 
12,238 

10,064 
10,583 
11,277 
11,141 
11,412 

89.8 

1856-57 

91.1 

1857-58 

92.7 

1058-59 

90.2 

1859-60 

93.2 

Primary   Schools. 


fEAKB. 

Whole  No. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Per  cent. 

1855-56 

12,580 
12,652 
12,834 
13,137 
13,077 

10,042 
10,273 
10,612 
10,904 
10,892 

79  8 

1856  57 

81.1 

1857-58 

82  6 

1858-59 

82.9 

1859-60 

83  6 

The  average  per  cent,  of  attendance  in  the  Grammar 
Schools,  for  five  years,  is  91.4  ;  in  the  Primary  Schools 
82,  the  difference  being  9.4.  In  some  of  the  Grammar 
Schools  the  per  cent,  of  attendance  is  quite  high 
enough,  —  indeed,  rather  too  high,  in  my  judgment. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  attendance  in  a  few  Grammar 
Schools,  and  in  a  considerable  number  of  Primary 
Schools,  is  not  quite  so  high  as  ought  to  be  expected. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  Primary 
Schools  and  teachers,  and  the  number  of  pupils  to  a 
teacher,  for  five  years. 
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Ytat,h. 

Schools  and 
Teachers. 

Average 
Whole  No. 

Average  No. 
to  a  School. 

1855  56 

211 
213 
216 
221 
233 

12,580 
12,652 
12,834 
13,137 
13,077 

59 

1856-57 

59 

1857-58 

59 

1858  59 

59 

1859-60 

56 

The  above  table  is  interesting  as  showing  a  remark- 
able degree  of  uniformity  in  the  average  number  of 
pupils  to  a  school,  and  also  that  the  last  average,  56,  is 
precisely  the  number  now  fixed  by  the  Kegulations  as 
the  maximum  for  a  school.  The  falling  off  in  the 
whole  number  the  last  year,  is  due  in  part,  probably,  to 
the  establishment  of  Catholic  schools.  And  it  is  prob- 
able also  that  among  the  more  intelligent  parents, 
children  are  not  sent  to  school  at  so  early  an  age  as  in 
former  years„ 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  attendance  to 
a  school,  and  the  average  per  cent,  of  all  the  Primary 
Schools. 


Teaks. 

Schools  and 
Teachers. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Av.  Att.  to 
a  School. 

Per  cent,  of 
Attendance. 

1855  56             .... 

211 
213 
216 
221 
233 

10,042 
10,273 
10,612 
10,904 
10,892 

47 
48 
49 
49 
47 

79.8 

1856  57    

■  81.1 

1857  58          

82.6 

1858  59    

82.9 

1859  60    

83.6 

i 
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It  will  be  perceived  by  examination  of  the  above 
table,  that  the  per  cent,  of  attendance  has  increased 
very  regularly  each  year,  and  that  the  whole  increase,  for 
five  years,  has  been  about  four.  From  this  increase  it 
results  that,  in  1860,  the  average  attendance  per  school, 
with  56  helonging,  is  just  as  great  as  it  was  in  1856, 
with  59  belonsrins;. 

Having  presented  statistics  showing  the  expenditures 
for  educational  purposes,  the  accommodations  provided, 
the  teachers  employed,  and  the  number  of  children 
who  actually  use  these  means  of  instruction,  I  proceed 
to  consider  what  proportion  of  the  school  population  of 
the  city,  —  the  persons  between  five  and  fifteen  years 
of  age,  —  enjoy  the  benefits  of  schooling  in  public, 
private,  charitable,  and  reformatory  schools. 

The  law  provides  that  "  the  assessors  shall,  annually 
in  the  month  of  May,  ascertain  the  number  of  persons 
in  their  respective  towns  and  cities  on  the  first  day  of 
May,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years,  and  on 
or  before  the  first  day  of  July  following,  report  the 
same  to  the  School  Committee."  Half  of  the  income 
of  the  school  fund  of  the  State  is  apportioned  to  cities 
and  towns  according  to  the  number  of  persons  thus 
ascertained. 

The  following  table  shows  the  reported  number  of 
persons  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  for  five 
years,  and  also  the  proportion  of  the  school  fund 
which  has  been  paid  into  the  treasury  each  year :  — 
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Years. 

Persons  between  5  and 
15  years  of  age. 

Proportion  of  Income 
from  School  Fund. 

1856 

28,879 
29,456 
28,790 
28,909 
32,641 

$5,392  16 
5,915  58 

1857 

1858 

6,136   79 

1859  ... 

6,185  76 
6,045  90 

I860 

The  law  expressly  requires  the  assessors,  and  no  other 
person  or  persons,  to  take  the  school  census,  and  to 
report  the  same  to  the  School  Committee.  This  duty 
is  assigned  to  the  assessors,  as  they  are  officers  acting 
under  oath,  and  their  other  duties  make  it  necessary 
for  them  to  visit  every  dwelling.  But  in  this  city,  the 
assessors  do  not  personally  perform  this  duty.  I  have 
no  means  of  knowing  how  faithfully  this  work  has  been 
done  by  the  person  employed  by  the  assessors,  but  the 
returns,  as  presented  in  the  above  table,  seem  to  be 
wanting  in  accuracy.  And  if  we  go  back  one  year 
further,  this  apparent  inaccuracy  is  still  more  striking. 
In  1855,  the  number  reported  was  29,093,  while  in 
1859  it  was  only  28,909,  showing  a  decrease  of  184. 
When  we  consider  that  the  population  in  1855  was 
162,748,  and  in  1860,  177,902,  the  increase  from  1855 
to  1859  could  not  have  been  less  than  10,000,  whereas 
the  reported  decrease  of  184  in  the  number  of  children 
would  indicate  a  decrease  in  the  population  of  the  city 
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of  more  than  1,000.  Another  comparison  makes  ii 
ahnost  certain  that  these  statistics  are  not  entirely 
reUable.  We  find  that  the  reported  increase  for  the 
last  year  is  manifestly  too  large. 

Nmnber  reported  in  1860    -         -         -         32,641 
"   1859    -        -        -        28,909 


Increase  in  one  year        -         - ,       -  3,732 

This  would  indicate  an  increase  of  the  number  of 
inhabitants  to  the  amount  of  20,500.  It  is  therefore 
quite  certain  that  there  is  somewhere  an  error  in  this 
element  of  our  statistics,  —  the  fundamental  one,  — 
that  on  which  the  apportionment  of  the  income  of  the 
School  Fund  is  made,  and  that  which  should  be  made 
the  basis  of  all  investigations  as  to  the  actual  use  of 
the  means  of  public  education  by  the  children. 

The  number,  however,  reported  for  1860  is  probably 
more  nearly  correct  than  those  of  two  or  three  years 
preceding,  as  its  ratio  to  the  whole  population  of  the 
city  is  nearer  the  usual  average  of  the  ratio  elsewhere. 
It  is  certainly  large  enough,  and  therefore,  if  taken  as 
the  basis  of  our  calculations,  the  result  will  not  be 
more  favorable  than  it  should  be,  so  far  as  that  element 
is  concerned. 

We  are  then  to  consider  how  we  can  account  for 
32,641  children  who  may  be  said  to  be  due  at  school. 
It  has  already  been  shown  in  preceding  tables  that  the 
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average  whole  number  in  attendance,  at  all  the  Public 
Schools,  during  the  year  1859-60,  was  25,328.  But 
the  number  of  different  children  who  attended  during 
the  year  was  considerably  larger  than  this ;  for,  in  this 
statement,  two  children  who  attended  school,  each  half 
the  year,  would  count  as  only  one  ;  and  so  if  three, 
four,  or  a  larger  number,  attended  for  different  periods, 
the  aggregate  of  which  amounted  to  one  year,  they 
would  all  count  as  only  one.  It  may  be  fairly  pre- 
sumed, therefore,  that  the  number  of  different  persons 
who  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  schooling  in  the  Public 
Schools,  for  one  month  or  more  during  the  year,  was 
not  less  than  2,000  above  the  average  whole  number 
belonging. 

Average  whole  number  belonging  -         -         -     25,328 
Add  the  above  estimate  .         .         _         .       2,000 

Number  of  different  scholars  -         -         -         -     27,328 

The  number  reported  in  April,  1860, 
as  receiving  instruction  in  tuition 
or  private  schools  -         .         -         ,        3,801 

In  charitable  and  reformatory  institu- 

tions    ------        2,263 

6,064 


Which,  added  to  the  preceding,  gives      -         -     33,392 
4 
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From  this  number  we  are  to   deduct  the 
number  in  school  over  15  years  old,  1,204 

and  the  number  in  school  under  5  years  old,         1,263 

which  amount  to 2,467 

This  deducted  from  the  preceding  sum  leaves  30,925 
Allowing  10  per  cent,  for  the  proportion  of 
pupils  in  schools  other  than  the  public,  who 
are  over  15  and  under  5  years  of  age,  which 
is  above  the  proportion  in  the  public  schools, 
we  have  6,064^10  to  deduct  from  the  above  606 

30,321 

The  difference  between  this  number  and  the  school 
population,  32,641,  which  is  2,320,  remains  to  be 
accounted  for. 

Among  the  more  intelligent  parents  the  custom  is 
becoming  more  common  to  keep  children  from  school 
till  six  or  seven  years  of  age.  Of  this  class  of  children 
there  cannot  be  less  than  500.  This  number  deducted 
from  2,317  leaves  1,820. 

There  are  several  Evening  Schools  kept  for  several 
months  each  year.  These  schools  are  managed  and 
mainly  supported  by  religious  and  charitable  associations. 
It  is  probable  that  not  less  than  200  of  the  persons  who 
attend  these  schools  are  between  12  and  15  years  of 
age,  and  not  members  of  other  schools.  This  would 
leave  about  1,600  to  bo  accounted  for.  Then  there 
is  a  class  of  children,  who,  having  acquired  the  most 
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essential  rudiments  of  education  in  the  Primary  and 
Grammar  Schools,  are  withdrawn  at  the  age  of  ten 
or  twelve  years,  to  be  put  out  to  service,  to  be  ap- 
prenticed to  trades,  or  to  assist  their  parents  in  some 
industrial  occupation.  If  we  estimate  the  number  of  this 
class  at  1,000,  we  have  remaining  600  unaccounted  for. 

This  may  be  considered,  on  the  whole,  a  gratifying 
result.  Of  course,  it  is  not  claimed  that  it  is  mathe- 
matically correct ;  it  is  only  an  approximation.  But 
this  examination  fully  warrants  the  conclusion  that  the 
number  of  children  growing  up  among  us  without  the 
benefits  of  at  least  the  rudiments  of  learning,  is  very 
limited. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  ought  to  be  inferred,  from  the 
calculations  presented  above,  that  even  the  small  num- 
ber of  children  apparently  unaccounted  for,  is  growing 
up  without  any  schooling.  One  reason  for  this  opinion 
is  the  fact  that,  during  the  past  four  years,  I  have  met 
with  very  few  of  the  school  age,  not  attending,  who 
could  not  read. 

There  is  in  every  large  city  a  class  of  children,  more 
or  less  numerous,  which  is  too  low  down  in  the  depths 
of  vice,  crime,  and  poverty,  to  be  reached  by  the  benefits 
of  a  system  of  public  education.  This  is  the  unfortu- 
nate class  to  which  the  hand  of  Christian  love  must  be 
extended.  For  this  class  we  need  special  industrial 
schools,  where  the  children  may  be  trained  to  habits  of 
industry  as  well  as  of  study.     These  schools  should  be 
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established  and  managed  by  benevolent  individuals 
and  associations,  entirely  apart  from  public  schools. 
The  multiplication  of  this  description  of  schools  would 
be  a  great  blessing  to  the  children  of  the  "  perishing 
and  the  dangerous  classes "  in  the  community,  while 
it  would  at  the  same  time  tend  to  purify  and  elevate 
the  character  of  the  public  schools. 

Among  the  principal  causes  which  have  operated  to 
produce  the  gratifying  state  of  our  school  system  with 
respect  to  attendance,  are  the  elevation  of  the  standard 
of  qualifications  for  the  office  of  teacher,  the  increased 
attractiveness  and  comfort  of  our  school  houses,  the 
vigilant  supervision  of  the  Committee,  and  the  efficient 
services  of  the  truant  officers. 

Respectfully  submitted  by 

JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK, 

Supt.  of  Public  Schools. 
March  11,  1861. 
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SEMI-ANNUAL    llEPORT 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS 


CITY    OF   BOSTON 


SEPTEMBER   9,  1862. 


BOSTON: 
J.  E.  FARWELL   AND   COMPANY,  PRINTERS   TO   THE   CITY, 

No.     37     CO>MiUESS     Stkeet. 

18  6  2. 


REPORT. 


To  the  School  Committee  of  Boston. 

Gentlemen  :  —  In  conformity  with  the  require- 
ments of  your  Regulations,  I  respectfully  submit  the 
following  as  my  Seventeenth  Report,  the  Fifth  of 
the  Semi-annual  series. 

Summary  of  Statistics  for  1861-62. 

Population  of  the  City,  1860,  .  .  .  177,480 

Number  of  districts  into  which  the  schools  are 

grouped  for  supervision,        ....  20 

Number  of  High  Schools,         ....  3 

One  Latin  School,  for  boys. 

One  English  High  School,  for  boys. 

One  High  and  Normal  Schools,  for  girls. 
Number  of  Grammar  Schools,  ...  20 

For  boys,  7  ;  for  girls,  7  ;  boys  and  girls,  6. 
Number  of  Primary  Schools,  for  boys  and  girls,  250 

AMiole  number  of  schools,        ....  273 

Number  of  teacliers  in  High  Schools,  .  .  28 

Male  teachers,  18  ;  female  teachers,  10. 


Number  of  teachers  in  Grammar  Schools,  .  286 

]Male  teachers,  45  ;  female  teachers,  241. 
Number  of  teachers  m  Primary  Schools,  females,  250 

Whole  number  of  teachers,       ....  564 

Male  teachers,  63  ;  female  teachers,  501. 
Regular  teachers,  545  ;  special  teachers,  19. 
Number  of  persons  in  the  city  between  five  and 

fifteen  years  of  age.  May  1,  1862,         .  .  32,929 

Increase  for  the  year,  .  .  1,251 

Average  w^hole  number  of  pupils   l^elonging  to 

schools  of  all  grades  during  the  last  year,        .  27,081 

Increase  for  the  year,        .  .  .593 

Average  attendance  of  pupils  in  all  the  schools 

for  the  last  year,  .  .  .  .  .  24,544 

Increase  for  the  year,        .  .  .392 

Average  per  cent,  of  attendance  of  all  the  schools,  90.6 

Decrease  for  the  year,       .  .  .  00.4 

Ratio  of  the  average  number  belonging  to  the 
schools  to  the  v^rhole  number  of  children  be- 
tween five  and  fifteen,  .  .  .  .  82.2 
Decrease  for  the  year,       .          .          .01.4 
Average  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to 

the  High  Schools,        .  .  .  .  .  755 

Increase  for  the  year,        ...       88 
Average  attendance  at  High  Schools,  .  .  725 

Increase  for  the  year,        .  .  .90 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  at  High  Schools,   .  .  96.0 

Increase  for  the  year,        .  .  .00.8 

Average  whole  number  of  pupils   belonging  to 

the  Grammar  Schools,  ....  13,063 

Increase  for  the  year,        .  .  .568 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  at  Grammar  Schools,     .  94.0 

Increase  for  the  year,        .  .  .00.4 


Average  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to 

Primary  Schools,  .  .  .  ,  .  13,262 

Decrease  for  the  year,       .  .  .64 

Average  attendance  in  Primary  Schools,    .  .  11,556 

Decrease  for  the  year,       .  .  .     269 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  in  Primary  Schools,        .  87.1 

Decrease  for  the  year,      .  .  .01.6 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  in  Pri- 
mary Schools,     ......  53 

Same  as  last  year. 
Average  attendance  to  each  Primary  School,       .  46 

Decrease  for  the  year,       ...         1 
Number  of  schoolhouses  for  High  Schools,  .  2 

Schoolrooms,  18  ;  halls,  3  ;  seats,  800. 
Number  of  schoolhouses  for  Grammar  Schools,  .  20 

Schoolrooms,  252  ;  halls,  17  ;  seats,  14,490. 
Number    of  schoolhouses    for   Primary  Schools 

belonging  to  the  City,  new  occupied,      .  .  51 

Schoolrooms,  223. 
Number  of  schoolhouses  for  Primary  Schools  not 

occupied,   .......  2 

Number  of  schoolhouses  for  Primary  Schools  now 

building,    .......  3 

Number  of  schoolhouses  for  Primary  Schools  now 

remodelling,        ......  2 

Number  of  Primary  Schools  in  hired  rooms,        .  29 

Number  of  Primary  Schools  in  Grammar  School 

houses,       .......  10 

Number  of  Primary  Schools  in  wardrooms,         .  3 

Number  of  wardrooms  in  Primary  School  houses,  3 

Number  of  Primary  School  rooms  furnished  with 

chairs  and  single  desks,         ....  206 


Number  of  Primary  School  rooms  fnmished  with 

double  desks,  old  pattern,     ....  5 

Number  of  Primary  School  rooms  furnished  with 

arm-chairs,  ......  39 

Incidental    expenses    of    High    and    Grammar 

Schools, $68,997  81 

Increase  for  the  year,        .  $  6,764  74 

Incidental  expenses  of  Primary  Schools,     .  .     $39,247  25 

Decrease  for  the  year,     .  .  $9,965  99 

Whole  amount  of  incidental  expenses,        .  .  $108,245  06 

Decrease  for  the  year,     .  .  $3,201  25 

Salaries  of  High  and  Grammar  School  teachers,     $  196,421  80 

Increase  for  the  year,       .  .  $9,310  14 

Salaries  of  Primary  School  teachers,  .  .$103,759  48 

Increase  for  the  year,      .  .  $5,035  21 

Whole  amount  of  salaries,       .  .  .  .$300,18128 

Increase  for  the  year,       .  $  13,345  35 

Expenditures  for  Grammar  School  houses   and 

lots, $  129,539  51 

Increase  for  the  year,        .  $2,100  28 

Expenditures  for  Primary  School  houses  and  lots,     $  36,560  49 

Decrease  for  the  year,       .         $66,267  32 
Whole  amount  expended  for  buildings  and  lots,     $  166,100  00 

Decrease  for  the  year,       .  $  64,167  04 

Whole  amount  expended  for  school  purposes,      .  $574,567  84 

Decrease  for  the  year,       .  $53,98144 

Cost  per  scholar,  taking  as  a  basis  for  computa- 
tion the  average  whole  number  belonging,  — 
Cost  per  scholar  for  tuition  alone,  .  .  $  11  08 

Increase  for  the  year,        .  .  $  0  26 

Cost  per  scholar  for  incidentals,         .  .  .  $  3   90 

Decrease  for  the  year,       .  .  $  0  30 


Whole  cost  per  scholar,  .  .  .  .  .  $  14  98 

Decrease  for  the  year,       .  .  $  0  05 

Whole  amount  appropriated  by  the  City  Coun- 
cil for  salaries  and  ordinary  expenses  of  schools, 
for  the  financial  year  beginning  May  1,  1862,    $413,475  00 

Percentage  of  the  valuation  of  1860,  appropriated 
for  public  schools  (one  mill  and  forty-nine 
hundi-edths) , 001-49 

Average  per  cent,  of  the  valuation  appropriated 
by  the  cities  and  tOAvns  of  the  State  for  public 
schools,  1860-61, 001-65 

Amount  received  from  the  income  of  the  School 

Fund  of  the  State  for  the  year  1861-62,         .        $  6,364  99 

The  location  of  the  Primary  School  houses  owned 
by  the  City,  the  number  of  rooms  contained  in  each, 
and  the  size  of  the  lots,  are  as  follows  :  — 


No.  of  Rooms. 

Square  Feet. 

Bennet  Avenue, 

2 

1,583 

Athens  Street, 

2 

2,018 

Blossom  Street, 

3 

5,055 

Bumstead  Court, 

4 

2,504 

Charter  Street, 

4) 

Charter  Street  (rear) , 

3  I 

5,233 

Cooper  Street, 

4 

4,743 

Concord  Street, 

12 

10,773 

East  Street, 

12 

5,049 

East  Street  Place, 

4 

2,743 

East  Orange  Street, 

3 

2,500 

Belcher  Lane, 

3 

1,639 

Fort  Hill, 

3 

4,000 

City  Point, 

4 

6,000 

Friend  Street, 

2 

1,694 

No 

.  of  Rooms. 

Square  Feet. 

Genesee  Street, 

3 

5,418 

Groton  Street, 

6 

4,567 

High  Street  Place, 

6 

3,940 

Broadway,  Hawes  Hall, 

8 

11,401 

Snelling  Place, 

6 

4,799 

Hanover  Avenue, 

3 

1,860 

Hanover  Street, 

3 

2,508 

Hudson  Street, 

4 

3,840 

Joy  Street, 

2 

2,108 

Sheafe  Street, 

3 

2,347 

Lane  Place, 

4 

2,662 

Lane  Place, 

4 

1,845 

Lexington  Street, 

3 

3,777 

Broadway  (old  Mather), 

10 

10,132 

Newbern  Place, 

3 

1,669 

North  Margin  Street, 

2 

1,655 

Paris  Street, 

6 

4,693 

Porter  Street, 

6 

7,500 

Poplar  Street, 

6 

6,040 

Rutland  Street, 

6 

7,830 

Revere  Street, 

2 

1,235 

West  Cedar  Street, 

2 

1,550 

Silver  Street, 

(3 

5,382 

Anderson  Street, 

4 

3,742 

South  Margin  Street, 

2 

1,587 

Spring  Street  Place, f 

2 

Sumner  Street, 

2 

2,260 

Suffolk  Street, 

8 

10,922 

Thacher  Street, 

3 

1,988 

Tyler  Street, 

6 

3,900 

Wall  Street, 

() 

3,645 

Warren  Street, 

6 

3,047 

Webster  Street, 

6 

5,040 

V 


No 

ofKooms. 

Square  Feet. 

Williams  Street,* 

5 

2,722 

Washington  Village, 

4 

12,041 

Purchase  Place, 

2 

1,043 

Western  Avenue, | 

1 

2,079 

Hanover  (old  Hancock) , 

a 

4,890 

SEATING    OF    PEIMARY    SCHOOLS. 


Sin«-le 
Desks. 

Double 
Desks. 

Arm 
Chairs. 

Chairs. 

Benches. 

Total. 

Districts. 

S 
8 

1 

i 

1 

1 
5 

1 

a 

I 

1 

1 

9 
13 

M 

Adams 

451 
469 

56 

280 

749 

Bowditcli 

19 

10 
7 
6 
10 
12 
17 
16 
14 

6 
9 
6 
17 
11 
1-t 

96 
1024 
544 
360 
360 
890 
672 
980 
891 
878 
454 
410 
509 
344 
900 
615 
775 

3 

9 

392 

168 
56 
504 

9 
24 
12 
16 

6 
16 
12 
17 

18 
9 
9 
10 
10 
20 

14 

488 

112 

56 

654 

864 

Dwioht 

360 

672 

Franklin 

9S0 

56 

947 

4 

1 
3 

224 
56 
1C8 

578 

1 

1 

56 
56 

565 

2 
3 

112 

120 

1020 

■\Vell3   

615 

VTinthrop 

775 

206 

11,622 

5 

280 

39 

2,136 

1 

50 

1 

56 

252 

14,088 

Unoccupied. 


t  Lot  not  owned  by  the  City. 
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School  Rooms,  Halls  and   Seats   in  the   High   and 
Gramjmar  School  Buildings. 


seats  exclusive 

of  Settees  in 

Halls. 


No.  of  Pupils, 
Aug.  31,  1862. 


Latin  and  High 

Girls'  High  and  Normal 

Adams 

Bigelow 

Bowditch 

Bowdoin 

Boylston 

Brimmer 

Chapman 

Dwight 

Eliot 

Everett 

Franklin , 

Hancock 

Lawrence 

Lincoln...* 

Lyman 

Mayhew 

Phillips 

Quincy 

Wells 

Winthrop 


Bedford 

Mason 

Sumner 

Fourth 

South 

Myrtle 

Fort  Hill 

Common 

Eutaw 

Springfield 

Bennet 

Northampton 

Kinggold 

Richmond  PI 

Third 

Broadway 

Meridian 

Hawkins 

Anderson 

Tyler 

Blossom 

Tremont 


400 

875 
740 
784 
029 
704 
705 
592 
768 
777 


784 
672 
790 
798 
350 
592 
784 
784 
594 


*410 
265 
538 

*705 
740 
511 
533 
595 
708 


*401 
519 
524 

*789 
757 


13,394 


*  Pupils  in  other  buildings. 

Latin    . 

Bigelow 

Chapman 

Lyman 

Quincy 

Winthrop  . 
t  Primary  Schools  in  the  building. 

Adams 

Brimmer    . 

Lincoln 
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Classification  of  Primary  Schools. 


V 


Schools  having 

DISTRICTS. 

O 

o 

j 

1 

_2 
5 

1 

1 

1 
3 

3 

o 
1 

2 
8 

4 

4 



2 

1 



1 



1 

1 
3 

9 

i 

5 
6 
5 
6 
3 
9 
10 

11 

2 

7 

2 

1 
4 

6 
3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
2 

1 

Dwio-ht 

1 
1 
1 
1 

Eliot 

13 

Everett   

Franklin 

3 

9 
2 
3 

3 
3 

14 
10  ■ 
2 

1 
4 

1 
3 

1 
2 

Hancock 

Lawrence 

15 
4 

8 

2 

1 

4 
2 
2 

1 
6 

1 

1 

Mayhew 

2 

7 

Phillips   

Quincy 

6 
11 
11 

3 

Wells 

Winthrop 

1 



2 

3 

99 

90 

19 

10 

" 

11 

29 

12 


The    two    following    tables    show    the    number    of 

teachers,   whether   regular   or   special,    of  each    sex, 

employed    in     each     of    the     three    grades     of    our 

schools  : 

Eegular  Teachers. 


SCHOOLS. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

7 
5 
1 
42 
0 

0 

0 

10 

230 

250 

7 

English  High  School 

5 

11 

Grammar  Schools 

272 
250 

55 

490 

545 

Special,  Teachers. 


SCHOOLS. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Drawing  :  English  High  and  Girls'  High  and  ) 

0 

0 

French  :  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School 

0 

German  :  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School 

0 

Music  :  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

11 

8 

11 

19 

V 
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The  following  table  shows  the  reported  number 
of  persons  in  the  city  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
fifteen,  for  seven  years,  and  also  the  proportion  of 
the  State  School  Fund  which  has  been  paid  into 
the  city  treasury  each  year  : 


Persons  between  5  i 
16  years  of  age. 


Proportion  of  Income 
from  School  Fund. 


1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862, 


28,879 
29,456 
28,790 
28,909 
32,641 
31,678 
32,929 


! 5,392  16 
5,915  58 
6,136  79 
6,185  76 
6,045  90 
5,926  35 
6,364  99 


The  following  table  shows  the  average  whole 
number,  the  average  attendance,  and  the  per  cent, 
of  attendance,  of  the  public  schools  of  all  grades, 
for  seven  years,  ending  July  31,  1862: 


YEARS. 

Average 
Whole  miiuber. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Per  cent. 

1855-56  

23,768 
24,274 
24,988 
25,484 
25,315 
26,488 
27,081 

20,106 
20,856 
21,389 
22,045 
22,304 
24,152 
24,544 

84.2 
85.9 
89.1 
86.1 
88,1 
91.1 
90.6 

1856-57  

1857-58  

1858-59  

1859-60  

1860-61  

1861-62  
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The  following  table  shows  the  aggregate  of  the 
average  whole  number  and  attendance  of  the  pupils 
of  the  High  Schools,  for  seven  years,  ending  July 
31,  1862: 


YEARS. 

Average 
Wliole  Number. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Per  cent. 

517 
502 
519 
559 
630 
667 
755 

493 
475 
492 
528 
608 
635 
725 

95.3 

1856  57 

94.6 

1857-58 

94.8 

1858  59   • 

94  4 

1859  60 

96  5 

1860  61 

95  2 

1861-62 

96.0 

The  following  table  shows  the  aggregate  of  the 
average  whole  number  and  attendance  of  the  High 
and  Grammar  Schools,  for  seven  years,  ending  July 
31,  1862: 


YEAES. 

Average 
Whole  Number. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Per  cent. 

1855  56 

11,188 
11,622 
12,154 
12,347 
12,238 
13,162 
13,819 

10,064 
10,583 
11,277 
11,141 
11,412 
12,327 
19,987 

89.8 

1856  57 

91.1 

1857  58 

92.7 

1858-59 

90.2 

1859  60 

93.2 

1860  61   

93.6 

1861-62 

94.0 

V 
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The  following  table  shows  the  aggregate  of  the 
average  whole  number  and  attendance  of  the  pupils 
of  the  Primary  Schools,  for  seven  years,  ending  July 
31,  1862: 


YEARS. 


1855-56 
1856-57 
1857-58 
1858-59 
1859-60 
1860-61 
1861-62 


Average 
Whole  Number. 


12,580 
12,652 
12,834 
13,137 
13,077 
13,326 
13,262 


10,042 
10,273 
10,612 
10,904 
10,892 
11,825 
11,556 


79.8 
81.1 
82.6 
82.9 
83.6 
88.7 
87.1 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  Primary 
Schools,  the  average  number  and  the  average  at- 
tendance, to  a  school,  for  seven  years,  ending  July 
31,  1862: 


YEARS. 


1855-56 
1856-57 
1857-58 
1858-59 
1859-60 
1860-61 
1861-62 


Schools  and 
Teachers. 


211 
213 
216 
221 
223 
250 
250 


Average  No^  to 
a  School. 


Average  Att. 
to  a  School. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  expenses  of  the 
city  for  education,  for  seven  years,  from  May  1, 
1855,  to  May  1,  1862,  arranged  under  three  general 
heads : 


YEARS. 

Salaries  of 
Teachers. 

Incidental  Ex- 
penses. 

Cost  of 
School  Houses. 

Total  of 
Expenditures. 

1855-56 

$224,608  70 

$  66,797  58 

$  149,732  80 

$441,139  08 

1856-57 

226,084  57 

71,683  71 

52,099  26 

349,867  54 

1857-58 

258,523  74 

86,770  87 

225  00 

345,519  61 

1858-59 

268,668  27 

86,098  21 

105,186  42 

459,952  90 

1859-60 

277,683  46 

95,982  15 

144,202  67 

517,868  28 

1860-61 

286,835  93 

111,446  31 

230,267  04 

628,549  28 

1861-62 

300,181  28 

108,245  00 

166,100  00 

574,567  84 

During  the  last  half-year,  I  have  made  about  five 
hundred  and  fifty  visits  to  the  diff'erent  grades 
of  our  schools.  Though  the  High  and  Grammar 
Schools  have  received  a  considerable  share  of  my 
attention,  a  much  larger  portion  of  my  time  has  as 
usual  been  occupied  in  the  Primary  Schools,  each 
one  having  been  visited  at  least  once,  and  many  of 
them  two  or  three  times.  In  these  visits  it  has 
been  my  aim  to  make  an  inspection  of  the  build- 
ings, furniture,  apparatus,  yards  and  appurtenances, 
to  mark  the  progress  and  proficiency  of  the  pupils, 
to  observe  the  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline 
practised  by  the  teachers,  and  to  examine  the  work- 
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ings  of  the  system  with  reference  to  its  bearings, 
tendencies  and  results.  Whenever  it  seemed  desira- 
ble, suggestions  were  made  as  to  arrangements,  and 
management,  and  modes  of  teaching  were  frequently 
illustrated  by  conducting  class  and  general  exercises. 
Thus  I  have  endeavored  to  keep  myself  accurately 
informed  concerning  the  condition  and  opei'ations  of 
the  schools,  and  at  the  same  time  to  promote  their 
improvement  and  remedy  their  defects  so  far  as 
circumstances  would  permit. 

No  previous  series  of  visits  to  the  schools  has  af- 
forded me  so  much  satisfaction  as  this.  I  have  been 
highly  gratified  both  by  the  spirit  and  zeal  mani- 
fested by  the  teachers,  and  by  the  excellent  condi- 
tion in  which  I  found  most  of  the  schools,  and  I  am 
fully  pursuaded  that  our  system  of  public  instruction 
has  never  had  a  more  prosperous  year  on  the  whole 
than  the  last.  While  in  several  respects,  manifest 
and  important  improvements  have  been  made,  no  se- 
rious disadvantages  or  drawbacks  have  as  yet  been 
experienced,  notwithstanding  the  evils  and  perils  of 
the  times.  Almost  the  only  particular  in  which  any 
deterioration  has  been  observed,  is  the  increase  of 
cases  of  truancy,  which  is  due  probably  in  part  to 
the  relaxation  of  home  discipline  in  consequence  of 
the  absence  of  fathers  who  are  fighting  the  battles 
of  their  country. 

3 
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Within  the  last  three  months  of  the  school  year, 
I  held  a  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  Primary  Schools 
in  each  of  the  nineteen  districts.  These  meetings 
were  held  the  last  hour  of  the  morning  or  afternoon 
session,  in  one  of  the  schools,  the  other  schools  of 
the  district  being  dismissed  for  the  last  half  of  the 
session.  '  Members  of  the  Committee  were  invited 
to  be  present,  as  opportunity  occurred,  though  as  a 
rule,  a  formal  invitation  was  sent  only  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  district.  The  object  of  these  meetings, 
as  has  been  stated  in  former  reports,  is  to  improve 
the  methods  of  discipline  and  instruction.  This  I 
have  endeavored  to  accomplish  by  means  of  familiar 
lectures,  illustrated  occasionally  by  class  and  gen- 
eral exercises.  The  results  of  these  meetings  have 
been  gratifying  in  the  highest  degree.  The  interest 
manifested  by  the  teachers,  by  their  prompt  and 
cheerful  attendance,  and  by  their  zeal  in  adopting 
and  carrying  out  the  suggestions  made,  has  served 
to  deepen  the  conviction  heretofore  expressed,  that 
this  is  one  of  the  best  possible  means  at  my  com- 
mand for  the  promotion  of  the  objects  of  my  office. 
In  these  district  meetings,  attention  is  paid  to  the 
minutest  details  of  the  art  of  school-keeping,  while 
in  the  general  meetings  of  the  teachers,  held  less 
frequently,  more  regard  is  paid  to  the  principles  of 
education  and  the  theory  of  teaching,  or  what  is 
technically  denominated  pedagogy. 
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A  little  more  than  five  years  have  elapsed  since 
I  made  my  first  thorough  inspection  of  the  public 
schools  of  Boston,  and  it  affords  me  much  gratifica- 
tion to  be  able  to  say  v^^ith  confidence  that  within 
that  period  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement. 
Of  course  I  do  not  mean  that  each  particular  school 
has  materially  changed  for  the  better.  In  some 
cases  changes  of  teachers  have  not  been  much  for 
the  better,  and  there  are  some  teachers  who  do  not 
possess  the  elements  of  progress.  But  as  a  whole, 
looking  at  the  accommodations,  attendance,  classifi- 
cation, sanitary  condition,  methods  of  teaching,  and 
indeed  all  the  elements  which  go  to  constitute  an 
efiicient  system  of  schools,  there  has  been  evident 
and  encouraging  advancement. 

These  remarks  apply  more  especially  to  the  Pri- 
mary Schools,  which  have  been  greatly  improved 
since  they  came  under  the  immediate  and  sole  su- 
pervision of  this  Board,  in  1855.  My  limits  will  not 
permit,  nor  is  it  necessary,  to  describe  in  detail, 
all  the  changes  that,  under  the  present  organization, 
have  been  made  for  the  better,  in  this  important  de- 
partment of  our  school  system,  but  it  may  be  of  use 
for  reference  in  future,  to  mention  a  few  particulars 
wherein  beneficial  modifications  have  been  effected. 

1.  The  classification  of  the  schools.  Six  years 
ago  they  were  all  ungraded,  each  school  ha^ino-  six 
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classes.  Now,  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  schools, 
ninety- nme  have  one  class,  ninety  have  two  classes, 
nineteen  have  three  classes,  ten  have  four,  and 
thirty-two  are  still  ungraded.  The  benefits  resulting 
from  this  important  change  have  already  been  very 
great,  though  it  will  require  at  least  five  years 
longer,  to  develop  fully  all  its  advantages.  This  was 
the  essential  measure  which  was  necessary  to  render 
others   available. 

2.  Teachers  of  higher  qualifications  have  been 
introduced.  A  great  change  in  this  respect  has  taken 
place.  Formerly  it  was  not  uncommon  for  teachers 
of  very  limited  education  to  be  appointed  to  teach 
in  our  Primary  Schools,  but  since  the  teachers  of  this 
grade  of  schools  have  been  put  on  an  equal  footing 
with  those  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  as  to  qualifica- 
tions and  compensation,  but  few,  except  such  as  were 
thoroughly  educated,  have  secured  appointments.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  average  capacity  and  abil- 
ity of  our  present  corps  of  Primary  School  teachers, 
is  far  higher  than  it  was  six  or  eight  years  ago. 

3.  The  buildings  have  been  largely  improved. 
Nearly  half  the  buildings,  estimating  them  by  ca- 
pacity, have  been  erected  or  remodelled  within  the 
period  in  question.  Those  more  recently  built  have 
been  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  most  ap- 
proved  principles    of   school    architecture,   a    general 
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plan  with  certain  essential  features  having-  been 
adopted,  whereby  a  uniform  excellence  of  adapta- 
tion to  the  requirements  of  our  system  of  organiza- 
tion is  secured. 

4.  Nearly  all  the  schools  have  been  furnished 
with  single  desks  and  chairs  instead  of  the  objec- 
tionable arm-chairs,  which,  previous  to  the  present 
system  of  supervision,  were  the  best  and  almost  the 
only  means  of  seating  provided  for  our  Primary 
Schools.  This  improved  mode  of  seating  has  proved 
a  great  blessing,  not  only  as  a  sanitary  provision, 
but  as  an  important  help  in  moral  and  intellectual 
education. 

5.  The  schools  have  been  furnished  with  slates 
and  tablets  prepared  expressly  for  their  use.  The 
former  would  have  been  almost  useless  without 
desks,  the  experiment  of  using  slates  with  the  arm- 
chairs having  proped  a  failure. 

6.  As  a  result  of  the  above-mentioned  arrange- 
ments and  facilities,  it  has  been  rendered  possible  to 
keep  the  children  profitably  and  pleasantly  employed, 
thus  remedying  to  a  great  extent  the  incalculable 
evils  and  mischiefs  which  formerly  existed  in  our 
Primary  Schools,  in  consequence  of  the  impossibility, 
as  then  situated,  of  giving  the  pupils  suitable  occu- 
pation. 

7.  More  attention  is  paid  to  the  health  and  pliys- 
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ical  development  of  the  scholars.  They  are  not  kept 
sitting  with  their  arms  folded.  They  are  beginning 
to  be  trained  to  sit  in  a  proper  position,  bnt  they 
are  not  permitted  to  sit  lon'g  without  a  change  of 
position.  Physical  exercises  have  been  introduced  to 
some  extent. 

8.  But  the  greatest  improvements  which  have 
been  effected  are  those  which  relate  to  the  spirit 
and  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline. 

As  has  been  already  intimated,  the  grading  of 
these  schools,  and  other  facilities  which  have  re- 
cently been  supplied,  have  made  it  practicable  to 
introduce  these  improved  methods  of  teaching  and 
governing.  In  our  best  Primary  Schools,  the  pupils 
of  the  first  class  are  taught  to  write  on  their  slates 
a  fair,  bold  hand,  a  better  hand,  indeed,  than  can 
be  written  by  the  pupils  in  some  lower  divisions 
of  Grammar  Schools.  This  is  the  result  of  a  judi- 
cious use  of  the  slate,  through  all  the  grades,  be- 
ginning with  the  alphabet  class,  according  to  the 
system  presented  on  the  tablets  and  slate-frames.  In 
schools  where  these  exercises  are  the  best,  Ave  do 
not  find  that  other  branches  have  been  neglected, 
but  that  uniform  excellence  characterizes  all  the 
performances  of  the  pupils.  The  pupils  are  taught 
to  sit  in  the  right  position,  to  keep  their  slates  in 
the   right  position  on  their  desks,  and  to   hold   their 
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pencils  properly,  and"  then  one  single  element  is  given 
at  a  lesson.  This  element  consists  of  a  letter,  or  a 
part  of  a  letter,  or  a  geometrical  line  or  figure,  the 
children  never  being  permitted  to  play  with  their 
slates  or  to  scribble  on  them,  or  even  to  take  them 
from  their  desks,  except  when  directed  to  do  so. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  one  particular  in  which  there 
has  been  greater  improvement  in  the  teaching  of 
these  schools,  than  in  the  mode  of  teaching  the 
alphabet  and  the  first  steps  of  reading  and  spelling. 
Where  the  schools  are  fully  graded,  the  beginners 
constitute  a  school  by  themselves,  the  teacher  having 
no  other  class  to  instruct.  The  children  of  this  class 
whose  hard  lot  under  the  old  arrangement,  being 
necessarily  compelled  to  do  nothing  but,  sit  still 
with  arms  folded,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time, 
used  to  excite  our  deep  compassion,  now  aflford,  in 
many  schools,  a  spectacle  delightful  to  look  upon. 
They  are  taught  in  a  more  rational  manner  than 
formerly,  pleasant  and  profitable  occupation  being 
given  to  all,  so  that  there  is  little  opportunity  and 
little  disposition  for  mischief,  and  consequently  little 
occasion  for  punishment.  The  teacher  points  to  a 
letter  on  the  blackboard  or  a  tablet.  All  are  re- 
quired to  look  at  it.  Perhaps  the  letter  is  traced 
out  before  the  eyes  of  the  pupils  so  that  all  may 
observe    its  form.     Its    7iame    is    then    given,    and    all 
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repeat  it  distinctly.  Then  its  sound  is  made  by  the 
teacher,  and  all  the  pupils  are  required  to  try  to 
imitate  the  sound.  The  children  are  kept  at  this 
but  a  few  minutes.  They  now  take  their  slates,  and 
try  to  find  the  letter  on  the  frames.  If  any  do  not 
succeed,  they  are  assisted.  The  next  step  is  to  take 
their  pencils  and  imitate  the  form  of  the  letter.  As 
soon  as  two  letters  are  learned  in  this  way,  they  are 
combined  into  a  word.  This  word  is  written  on  the 
blackboard,  or  shown  on  the  tablet.  It  is  spelled 
by  naming  the  letters.  It  is  spelled  by  giving  the 
sounds,  or  analyzing  it.  It  is  talked  about.  It  is  put 
into  a  sentence.  As  soon  as  a  word  is  made  which 
names  some  familiar  object,  the  object  is  talked  about., 
or  a  drawing  of  it  made,  if  the  thing  itself  is  not 
at  hand.  This  is  only  a  very  imperfect  sketch  of 
the  work  of  a  very  small  part  of  a  day,  in  one  of 
the  good  schools.  The  children  are  happy.  The 
fii'st  steps  of  their  education  are  what  are  requisite 
to  prepare  them  for  those  which  are  to  follow. 

The  promotion  of  pupils  in  the  Primary  Schools 
from  one  grade  to  another  and  to  the  Grammar 
Schools,  is  a  matter  which  requires  much  care  and 
attention.  The  classification  of  these  schools  is  so 
arranged,  that  the  average  period  of  schooling  should 
be  three  years,  a  half-year  being  devoted  to  each 
of   the    six    grades.     It    is    necessary   therefore    that 
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each  pupil  should  be  regularly  aclvauced  from  one 
grade  to  another,  at  the  end  of  each  half-year,  and 
at  the  end  of  three  years,  be  transferred  to  the 
Grammar  School.  To  accomplish  this,  one  sixth 
of  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  Primary  Schools 
should  be  sent  to  the  Grammar  Schools  on  the  first 
of  September,  and  one  sixth  on  the  first  of  March, 
in  each  school  year. 

An  ungraded  school  therefore  of  fifty-six  pupils, 
the  maximum  number  required  by  the  rules,  should 
send  to  Grammar  Schools  an  average  of  nine  pu- 
pils, at  the  end  of  each  half-year.  A  graded  school 
having  a  first  class,  should  send  nine  pupils  for 
each  school  in  the  group  which  constitutes  its  sys- 
tem or  series  of  six  classes.  The  proportion  is  as 
follows  : 

A  class  representing  two  schools  should  send  18. 

A  class  representing  three  schools  should  send  27. 

A  class  representing  four  schools  should  send  36. 

A  class  representing  five  schools  should   send  45. 

A  class  representing  six  schools  should  send  54. 

A  class  representing  seven  schools  should  «end  63. 

A  class  representing  eight  schools  should  send  72. 

Or,  by  dividing  the  whole  number  of  primary  pupils 
in  any  district  by  six,  the  result  will  be  the  num- 
ber   which    ought    to    be    fitted    for    the     Grammar 
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Schools.  The  average  number  of  pupils  in  the 
Primary  Schools  is  13,819  ;  the  number  promoted  in 
July  was  1,542,  or  about  one  ninth,  showing  that  we 
have  not  yet  come  up  to  the  standard. 

The  difference  in  this  respect  is  very  marked 
in  different  districts.  In  one  district  of  six  schools, 
forty-eight  were  promoted,  making  eight  to  a  school. 
In  another  of  eighteen  schools,  sixty-five  were 
promoted,  making  an  average  of  only  a  little  over 
three  and  a  half  to  a  school.  I  have  presented  the 
standard  to  which  we  should  aim.  Of  course  there 
must  be  exceptions  ;  but  if  this  standard  is  not 
reached  by  any  school  or  group  of  schools,  the  thing 
should  be  examined  into  to  see  if  there  is  a  justifi- 
able excuse. 

As  far  as  practicable,  the  Primary  Schools  should 
be  graded  in  systems  of  six  schools  each,  having 
but  one  class  or  grade  in  a  room.  The  next  best 
arrangement  is  to  have  three  schools  in  a  system, 
giving  two  classes  or  grades  to  a  school.  It  is 
never  advisable,  as  a  permanent  arrangement,  if  it 
can  be  avoided,  to  group  seven  or  eight  schools  in 
a  system,  with  only  one  room  containing  a  first 
class.  Where  this  has  been  done,  the  proper  num- 
ber of  pupils  fitted  for  Grammar  Schools  is  too 
small.  It  will  be  found  quite  unnecessaiy  to  have 
two   fifth    or    two    sixth    classes   in    a    svstem,  if  the 
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pupils  of  the  upper  classes  are  sent  forward,  as  they 
ought  to  be,  to  the  Grammar  Schools. 

When  the  promotions  take  place  in  the  schools 
which  are  graded  as  I  have  described,  the  upper 
classes  should  be  filled  to  the  maximum  number,  so 
as  to  leave  the  sixth-class  room  or  grade  nearly  or 
quite  vacant  for  the  reception  of  the  new  pupils. 
In  some  sections  of  the  city  the  mode  of  proceed- 
ing here  recommended  has  been  followed  very 
nearly,  with  the  best  results. 

The  Regulations  provide  that  certain  branches  of 
education  shall  be  taught  in  each  of  the  four  classes 
of  the  Grammar  Schools.  It  is  not  left  optional 
with  the  teachers  or  pupils,  whether  any  particular 
one  of  these  branches  shall  be  attended  to  or  not. 
Uniformity  in  respect  to  the  course  of  study  pur 
sued  in  schools  of  the  same  grade,  is  a  matter  of  so 
much  importance,  that  it  is  not  left  to  the  discretion 
either  of  the  teachers  or  committees  of  the  schools, 
to  depart  from  the  prescribed  course,  by  omitting 
any  of  the  required  branches,  or  by  adding  others 
not  specifically  designated  in  the  regulations,  or  by 
transferring  them  from  the  respective  classes  to  which 
they  are  assigned  to  other  classes.  And  a  reasona- 
ble construction  of  the  regulations  relating  to  the 
course  of  instruction,  evidently  requires  tluit  a  study 
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which  is  prescribed  for  a  class  or  grade,  shall  be 
attended  to  by  the  whole  class,  unless  the  text-book 
has  been  previously  finished,  or  a  proper  degree 
of  advancement  in  the  branch  has  been  attained. 
For  example,  in  the  course  for  Grammar  Schools, 
spelling  is  prescribed  for  the  fourth  class,  which  is 
usually  divided  into  three  or  four  divisions  each  of 
which  is  taught  in  a  separate  room.  And  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  meaning  and  intent  of  this 
requirement  is,  that  this  branch  shall  be  taught 
in  all  the  subdivisions  of  the  class,  and  not  merely 
in  one  or  two  of  them. 

This  appears  to  be  the  only  fair  interpretation  of 
the  regulations  in  respect  to  all  the  studies  and  all 
the  classes.  No  teacher,  certainly,  has  authority  to 
set  aside  or  disregard  this  law,  which  is  made  as 
strict  and  as  imperative  as  language  can  express  it. 
Nor  am  I  aware  that  any  Standing  Committee  has 
power  to  authorize  any  departure  from  the  definite 
fixed  rules  of  the  Board  in  respect  •  to  studies  and 
text-books.  District  Committees  may  "  make  any  tem- 
porary arrangement  which  they  may  find  necessary 
for  their  schools,  provided  that  nothing  shall  he  done 
cojitrar}/  to  the  School  Regidationsr 

In  the  discharge  of  the  duty  imposed  on  me,  "  to 
see  that  the  regulations  of  the  Board  in  regard  to 
the  schools  are  carried  into   full  eff'ect,"  I  have  felt 
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it  necessary  to  call  attention  to  this  subject,  because 
I  have  observed,  in  Grammar  Schools  especially, 
that,  while  a  part  of  the  prescribed  studies,  —  much 
the  greater  part  indeed,  —  has  been  taught  according 
to  the  requirements  of  the  regulations,  there  was  a 
great  lack  of  uniformity  in  respect  to  other  branches, 
which  are,  with  the  same  strictness,  enjoined  to  be 
taught. 

Composition,  declamation,  drawing,  book-keeping, 
natural  philosophy,  physical  geography,  pronuncia- 
tion and  physiology,  are  the  required  branches,  in 
respect  to  which  this  want  of  uniformity  prevails  to 
the  greatest  extent.  In  certain  schools  these  branch- 
es receive  too  little  attention,  some  of  them  being 
almost  if  not  quite  wholly  neglected  ;  while  in  others 
considerable  progress  is  made  in  all,  or  nearly  all  of 
them.  In  one  school,  for  instance,  book-keeping,  a 
very  useful  branch,  may  be  carefully  and  thoroughly 
taught,  while  in  another  it  is  scarcely  looked  into 
at  all.  And  the  same  may  be  said,  I  think,  with 
substantial  truth,  in  respect  to  each  of  these  partic- 
ular branches. 

In  one  respect  this  want  of  uniformity  operates 
to  the  discredit  of  the  very  schools  which  are  the 
most  meritorious  for  their  efforts  to  conform  to  the 
prescribed  course.  For  it  will  be  observed  that  ex- 
amination for  admission  to  the  several  High  Schools, 
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which  happens  to  be  at  this  time  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal tests  by  which  the  standing  of  the  Grammar 
Schools  is  measured,  requires  preparation  in  neither 
of  the  branches  above  named.  So  that  a  school  in 
which  the  teachers  are  occupied  almost  exclusively 
on  the  studies  requisite  for  admission  to  the  Eng- 
lish High  or  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  may 
perhaps  secure  a  very  high  percentage  on  the  ex- 
aminations for  those  schools,  while  another  school 
equally  meritorious,  where  the  time  and  strength  of 
teachers  have  been  properly  divided  among  all  the 
required  studies,  falls  below  in  the  comparison  w^hich 
applies  to  only  a  part  of  the  prescribed  course. 

The  remedy  for  this  evil  seems  to  me  to  lie  with 
the  District  Committees.  If,  when  making  the  exam- 
inations, they  follow  strictly  the  regulations,  always 
inquiring  into  what  has  been  done  in  all  the  re- 
quired branches,  there  will  be  little  danger  of  back- 
wardness on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  comply 
with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  regulations.  Teach- 
ers naturally  fall  into  the  habit  of  devoting  their 
strength  more  especially  to  those  branches  w^hich 
their  committees  make  most  account  of  in  their 
visits  and  examinations.  This  is  not  only  to  be 
expected,  but  it  is  right  and  proper  that  it  should 
be  so.  If  a  committee  never  asks  to  see  a  writing- 
book,    but    frequently    puts    test    words    to    spelling 
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classes,  the  teuclier  would  act  contrary  to  all  ordi- 
nary principles  of  linman  conduct  to  neglect  spelling 
and  devote  himself  enthusiastically  to  the  teaching 
of  penmanship.  Not  only  justice  to  the  pupils,  but 
justice  to  the  teachers  themselves,  requires  that  care 
be  taken  to  secure,  as  far  as  practicable,  a  proper 
attention  to  each  of  the  prescribed  branches  of 
study,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that  this 
object  can  be  eiFected  by  a  minute  and  formal  com- 
parison of  the  schools,  by  means  of  a  general  exam- 
ination. This  plan  has  been  fully  tested  in  years 
that  have  passed,  and,  with  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  its  operations  from  its  commencement  to  its  final 
abandonment,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  its  evil 
effects  outweighed  its  benefits. 

I  believe  that  there  has  been  some  improvement, 
during  the  past  year,  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
schools.  In  some  schools,  marked  progress  has  been 
made  in  physical  training,  and  in  a  few  it  has  been 
carried  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence.  But  I  regret 
to  say,  that  many  teachers  have  scarcely  attempted 
this  kind  of  exercise,  and  that  some  who  have  un- 
dertaken to  introduce  it,  have  as  yet  attained  but 
little  success.  I  am  happy  to  state,  however,  that 
last  March,  upwards  of  seventy  Primary  School  teach- 
ers reported  themselves  as  having  received  special 
instruction    in    gymnastic    exercises,    with    a    view    to 
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fit  themselves  to  conduct  this  important  branch  of 
education.  In  examining  the  physical  exercises  of  a 
school,  we  should  regard  not  merely  the  motions  gone 
through  with,  but  the  effects  produced.  That  system 
is  the  best  which  produces  the  best  results.  When 
I  see  the  pupils  sit  well,  stand  well,  walk  well,  and 
look  happy,  healthy  and  robust,  I  conclude  that 
their  physical  education  has  not  been  neglected, 
but  that  they  have  had  the  right  kind  of  treatment. 
In  these  respects,  I  observe  a  marked  difference  in 
the  schools.  In  some,  the  spines  of  the  pupils  seem 
to  grow  more  and  more  crooked,  their  faces  paler 
and  paler,  and  their  limbs  more  and  more  slender, 
while  in  others  a  physical  regeneration  seems  to 
be  in  progress.  I  trust  that  we  shall  not  be  satis- 
fied till  the  physical  condition  of  all  the  schools 
has  been  raised  to  a  higher  standard  even  than  has 
yet  been  reached  by  any  one  of  them.  Notwith- 
standing what  has  been  done  during  the  past  two 
years  to  promote  this  object,  I  still  think  That  the 
want  of  a  ])roper  attention  to  the  health  and  physical 
develojJtnent  of  our  children  is  the  great  defect  of  our 
system  of  public  schools.  This  subject  has  suddenly 
assumed  a  new  and  unexpected  importance,  since 
we  have  come  to  see  our  very  existence  as  a  nation 
depending  upon  the  bodily  vigor,  endurance,  activ- 
ity   and   dexterity,    no    less    than   on    the    pluck    and 
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patriotism,  the  intelligence  and  virtue,  of  the  young 
men  of  the  present  generation.  Hitherto  our  systems 
of  education  have  aimed  merely  to  fit  men  for  the 
pursuits  of  peace.  Milton's  idea  of  a  complete  edu- 
cation embraced  preparation  for  both  peace  and 
war.  This  idea  ought  to  be  regarded  by  us  more 
than  it  has  been.  It  is  not  desirable,  indeed,  that 
our  schools  should  be  turned  into  camps  for  military 
instruction,  but  our  boys  may  be  encouraged  in  manly 
exercises,  their  muscles  may  be  developed,  they  may 
be  exercised  in  the  manual  of  arms  and  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  field  movements,  which  is  now  done  in 
some  schools  with  good  results,  but  especially  should 
they  be  trained  to  the  virtues  of  obedience,  patience, 
fortitude,  valor  and  patriotism,  and  to  choose  death 
rather  than  a  base  and  dishonorable  life, 

"  Preferring 
Hard  liberty  before  the  easy  yoke 
Of  servile  pomp." 

But  though  it  is  our  duty  to  aim  at  higher  prog- 
ress, we  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  noble  spirit 
which  has  been  manifested  by  the  recent  graduates 
of  our  schools,  who  are  found  on  every  battle-field, 
heroically  defending  the  flag  of  their  country  and 
sustaining  the  historic  renown  of  the  City  and  State 
in  which  they  have  had  their  birth  and  education. 
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I  have  already  stated  that  the  number  of  case*? 
of  truancy  has  increased  the  past  year,  and  referred 
to  the  probable  cause.  The  Truant  Officers  have,  so 
far  as  I  am  informed,  faithfully  and  efficiently  dis- 
charged their  delicate  and  responsible  duties.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  success  of  their  labors  must  depend 
in  a  great  degree  upon  the  co-operation  afforded  them 
by  the  teachers.  The  masters  will  of  course  keep 
themselves  informed  as  to  the  management  of  their 
subordinate  teachers  in  relation  to  this  matter.  The 
valuable  extracts  from  the  Truant  Officers'  reports, 
contained  in  the  document  relating  to  truancy  em- 
braced in  the  last  Annual  Report,  ought  to  be  read 
by  all  our  teachers.  While  we  feel  that  the  Truant 
Officers  are  doing  a  work  which  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  all  teachers  to  use  their  best  endeavors, 
by  moral  means,  to  prevent  cases  of  truancy  from 
occurring.  In  this  matter,  especially,  prevention  of 
the  evil  is  far  better  than  any  means  of   cure. 

It  seems  to  me  important  that  this  Board  should 
determine  which  one  of  the  rival  systems  of  venti- 
lation should  be  applied  to  our  schoolhouses,  when 
new  ones  are  built  or  old  ones  remodelled.  In  my 
last  report,  I  called  your  attention  to  the  new  system 
which  was  applied  to  the  Bowditch  School.  What 
I  there  said  in  commendation  of   it,  has   since   been 
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confirmed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  that 
school,  in  his  quarterly  report,  and  by  the  written 
testimony  of  the  master  of  the  school.  And  yet  in 
the  specifications  for  the  work  on  two  of  the  new 
Primary  School  houses  now  building,  provision  is 
made  for  introducing  the  old  system.  It  seems  de- 
sirable that  this  subject  should  be  investigated,  and 
one  system  or  the  other  approved  by  the  Board. 

Our  expenditures  for  schools  are  usually  classed 
under  three  general  heads,  namely  :  salaries,  inci- 
dentals, and  schoolhouses.  It  will  be  seen  by  an 
inspection  of  the  statistics  presented  in  the  preced- 
ing pages,  that  the  whole  amount  of  school  expens- 
es for  the  last  financial  year,  was  upwards  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars  less  than  that  for  the  previous  year. 
The  amount  of  salaries  has  increased  somewhat, 
owing  mainly  to  the  increase  of  the  number  of 
teachers,  the  rate  paid  to  the  diff'erent  grades  of 
instructors  having  remained  for  several  years  with- 
out any  change.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  sum 
expended  for  schoolhouses  and  lots  was  very  large, 
though  less,  by  some  sixty  thousand  dollars,  than 
the  amount  of  the  year  before.  I  had  hoped  and 
expected  that  the  expenditure  under  this  head 
would  have  been  very  light,  for  the  current  year, 
but  the  outlay  will  be  quite  large,  though  it  will 
foot  up  much  less  than  last  year's  did.    By  reference 
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to  the  tables  of  statistics  herewith  presented,  it  will 
be  perceived  that  the  aggregate  number  of  seats 
in  our  Grammar  School  houses  is  larger  than  the 
whole  number  of  Grammar  School  pupils.  And 
when  the  five  large  buildings  now  in  process  of 
building  and  remodelling  for  Primary  Schools,  are 
completed,  most  of  these  schools  also  will  be  very 
well  accommodated.  In  view  of  these  facts,  and 
considering  the  large  increase  of  taxes  to  which 
property  has  been  subjected  in  consequence  of  the 
exigencies  of  the  war,  it  would  seem  to  be  not  only 
desirable  but  practicable,  to  carry  on  the  schools  for 
the  next  year  or  two  at  least,  without  any  consider- 
able appropriations  for  schoolhouses  and  lots. 

The  incidental  expenses  of  the  last  year  fall  be- 
low those  of  the  preceding  year.  In  regard  to  this 
department  of  our  school  finances,  I  wish  to  call 
especial  attention  to  the  important  fact,  that  about 
nine  tenths  of  the  amount,  or  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  are  expended  by  committees  or  officers  of 
the  City  Council,  who  are  in  no  respect  responsible 
to  this  Board.  A  very  considerable  percentage  of 
this  sum  is  annually  expended  for  alterations  and 
repairs  of  school  estates,  without  any  request  and 
without  any  knowledge  even,  of  this  Board  or  of 
any  of  its  officers.  Another  considerable  proportion 
of  this    expense    is    incurred   in  furnishing  supplies. 
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and  in  making  changes  in  schoolhouses,  at  the  re- 
qnest  of  teachers  and  individual  members  of  the 
Board.  I  am  not  aware  that  this  Board  has  the 
power  to  prevent  the  City  Council  from  expending 
money  on  the  schoolhouses,  but  it  evidently  ought 
not  to  be  blamed  for  the  outlay  of  money  for  ob- 
jects neither  asked  for  nor  desired  by  it. 

I  desire  to  make  an  explanation  concerning  one 
item  of  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  last  year, 
in  regard  to  which  several  errors  have  been  com- 
mitted, and  much  misapprehension  has  prevailed 
among  members  of  this  Board  and  members  of  the 
City  Council.  It  has  been  currently  stated  and  be- 
lieved, that  the  expense  of  printing  for  the  School 
Committee  has  suddenly  increased  to  a  very  great 
extent.  In  City  Document  No.  28,  for  this  year, 
I  find  the  statement  that  "  The  item  of  printing 
for  the  School  Committee,  for  instance,  has,  in  the 
last  year,  been  doubled."  This  statement  is  not  jus- 
tified by  the  facts  of  the  case,  though  I  feel  sure 
that  the  author  of  it  did  not  intend  to  do  injustice 
to  any  party,  by  making  it.  An  examination  of 
the  Auditor's  accounts  will  show,  that  the  actual 
expense  for  printing,  during  the  last  financial  year, 
was  about  an  average  of  the  expense  for  the  last 
five  years.  All  the  misapprehension  on  this  subject 
arose    from   the  fact,   that    the  bills   for    the   Annual 
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Reports  of  two  years  happened  to  be  brought  into 
one  financial  year.  For  several  years,  the  bill  for 
printing  the  Report  had  not  been  paid  till  after  the 
first  day  of  May,  the  beginning  of  a  new  financial 
year.  This  year,  owing  to  the  promptness  of  the 
City  Printers,  the  bill  was  paid  before  the  first  of 
May,  and  thus  was  embraced  in  the  same  financial 
year  with  that  of  the  preceding  Report. 

How  far  our  system  of  public  instruction  supplies 
the  educational  wants  of  all  classes  in  the  commu- 
nity, the  wealthier  as  well  as  the  poorer,  is  a  ques- 
tion of  much  interest  and  importance.  From  their 
first  establishment,  our  schools  have  been  free  alike 
to  the  children  of  the  high  and  of  the  low,  and,  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  them,  every  man  is  held 
subject  to  taxation  in  proportion  to  his  property, 
without  regard  to  the  question  whether  he  may  or 
may  not  choose  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantages 
which  they  afford.  A  system  of  schools  free  to  all, 
supported  by  the  property  of  all,  good  enough  for 
all,  and  actually  educating  the  children  of  all,  is  an 
ideal  perfection  which  we  may  perhaps  never  expect 
to  become  a  reality.  Private  tuition  will  probably 
find  patronage  more  or  less  extensive  in  every 
wealthy  and  highly  educated  community.  But  the 
public  schools,  in  proportion  as  they  are  elevated 
and  improved,  take   the  place  of  private  seminaries, 
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in  educating  the  children  of  the  larger  tax-payers  ; 
and  as  the  proportion  of  large  tax-payers  who  send 
their  children  to  the  puhlic  schools  increases,  the 
means  provided  for  the  support  of  these  schools  will 
be  more  and  more  liberal.  These  propositions  are 
fully  illustrated  in  the  history  of  our  system  of  pub- 
lic education.  The  reason  why  we  can  afford  to 
sustain  our  schools  on  a  scale  so  liberal,  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  they  are  so  universally  patronized  by 
those  parents  who  have  the  means  to  educate  their 
children  elsewhere.  A  comparison  of  the  statistics 
of  the  public  and  private  schools  of  Boston  for  the 
year  1817,  with  those  for  the  present  year,  will 
exhibit  our  progress  in  this  respect,  which,  I  think, 
is  without  a  parallel. 

In  the  year  1817  the  town  of  Boston  was  thor- 
oughly canvassed  under  the  direction  of  the  School 
Committee,  to  ascertain  the  actual  state  of  educa- 
tion. The  result  of  this  inquiry  was  presented  in  a 
carefully  prepared  report,  which  was  printed  and 
circulated  among  the  people.  From  this  interest- 
ing document,  it  appears  that  the  whole  number 
of  children  in  the  eight  public  schools  was  2,365, 
educated  at  the  cost  of  about  §  22,000.  At  the  same 
time  there  were  262  private  schools,  supported  at 
the  expense  of  the  parents,  excepting  eight,  which 
were  maintained  by  the  charity  of  individuals.     The 
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number  of  pupils  in  these  private  schools  was 
4,132,  and  the  expense  of  them,  (^49,15-1.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  private 
schools  was  174  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  those 
in  attendance  at  the  public  schools,  while  the  cost 
of  the  private  schools  was  more  than  200  per  cent, 
of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  public  schools.  If 
we  turn  to  the  statistics  of  the  present  year,  we 
shall  find  a  very  different  state  of  things.  The 
whole  number  of  pupils  educated  at  the  public  ex- 
pense is  27,081,— an  increase  of  more  than  1100 
per  cent,  in  forty-five  years,  while  the  number  of 
pupils  in  private  schools,  other  than  schools  of 
special  instruction,  —  such  as  commercial  schools  for 
teaching  book-keeping  and  penmanship,  —  is  only 
about  1400,  or  33  per  cent,  of  the  number  in  1817, 
and  5  per  cent,  of  the  number  in  public  schools. 

What  stronger  evidence  than  that  contained  in 
these  statistics,  can  be  desired  to  prove  the  success 
of  our  common  schools  in  supplying  the  educational 
wants  of  the  whole  community  ?  But  the  compar- 
ison of  the  two  systems  of  education  in  respect  to 
the  cost  of  tuition,  per  scholar,  exhibits  no  less 
striking  results.  At  the  former  period  alluded  to, 
the  annual  cost  per  scholar  in  the  public  schools, 
was  about  ten  dollars,  and  in  the  private  schools 
about   twelve   dollars;    now,  it   is    fifteen    dollars    in 
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the  former,  while  it  has  risen  to  eighty  dollars  in 
the  latter.  So  that  while  the  cost  of  educatmg  a 
scholar  in  the  public  schools  has  increased  during 
the  last  forty-five  years  only  about  fifty  per  cent., 
the  cost  in  the  private  schools  has  increased,  in  the 
same  time,  upwards  of  six  hundred  per  cent.  Such 
facts  as  these  need  no  comment ;  they  speak  for 
themselves. 

The  past  at  least  is  secure.  We  can  look  back 
on  the  earlier  and  later  history  of  our  school  system 
with  a  just  pride.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the  founders 
of  our  city,  and  it  has  been  cherished  and  enlarged 
by  the  successive  generations  of  their  descendants. 
It  has  grown  with  our  growth  and  strengthened 
with  our  strength.  It  has  been  the  principal  foun- 
tain, humanly  speaking,  of  our  social  improvement. 
And  while  we  contemplate  with  satisfaction  its 
past  history  and  its  present  prosperity,  it  becomes 
us  to  remember  and  ever  to  keep  in  mind,  that  to 
sustain,  preserve,  and  improve  it,  while  we  enjoy  its 
blessings,  is  a  sacred  duty  which  the  present  gener- 
ation owes  to  posterity. 

Respectfully  submitted  by 

JOHN   D.  PHILBRICK, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 

September  9,  1862. 
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REPORT 


To  the  School  Committee  of  Boston. 

Geistlemen  :  In  conformity  with  the  requirements 
of  your  Regulations,  I  respectfully  submit  the  follow- 
ing as  my  Twenty-Second  Report,  the  tenth  of  the 
semi-annual  series. 

There  are  now  in  the  service  of  the  city  about  six 
hundred  teachers,  occupying  almost  as  many  different 
schoolrooms.  It  is  my  aim  to  visit  all  these  teachers  in 
their  schools  at  least  as  often  as  once  in  each  half-year, 
and  more  frequently,  if  I  am  able  to  do  so.  Though 
some  individual  teachers  are  occasionally  passed  over, 
from  one  cause  or  another,  others  are  visited  several 
times  in  the  course  of  six  months,  so  that  the  aggregate 
number  of  visits  actually  exceeds  the  minimum  amount 
which  I  have  proposed  to  make. 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  to  "  keep 
a  record  of  the  names,  ages,  and  residences  of  persons 
who  may  desire  to  be  considered  as  candidates  for  the 


office  of  Assistant  [in  Grammar  Schools]  or  Primary 
School  Teacher,  with  such  remarks  and  suggestions 
respecting  them  as  he  may  deem  important  for  the 
information  of  Committees  ;  which  record  shall  be  at 
all  times  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  member  of 
the  Board."  This  duty  I  have  continued  to  perform  to 
the  best  of  my  ability.  The  mere  clerical  work  indi- 
cated, is  of  comparatively  little  consequence.  The  more 
important  service  consists  in  ascertaining  the  facts 
respecting  the  antecedents  of  the  candidates,  and  in 
forming  a  correct  judgment  as  to  their  capacity  and  qual- 
ifications, so  as  to  give  them  the  best  advice  as  to  the 
proper  course  for  them  to  pursue  with  reference  to 
obtaining  situations,  and  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  the 
requisite  information  to  such  Committees  as  come  to  this 
office  to  inquire  for  applicants.  If  applicants  are  evi- 
dently promising,  I  usually  advise  them  to  persevere  in 
their  efforts  to  obtain  situations.  If  they  appear  to  be 
the  reverse  of  promising,  while  sometimes  suggesting 
that  it  may  prove  a  waste  of  time  to  seek  an  appoint- 
ment, I  nevertheless  do  not  refuse  to  enter  their  names 
upon  the  record.  When  I  am  not  clear  as  to  the  proba- 
ble success  of  an  applicant,  I  state  the  facts  in  regard 
to  the  mode  of  proceeding  to  obtain  a  situation,  and  leave 
it  to  her  own  judgment  to  decide  on  the  course  to  pur- 
sue. In  the  performance  of  this  duty  I  keep  steadily  in 
view  one  object,  and  only  one,  and  that  is  to  aid,  so  far  as 


I  may  be  able,  in  securing  the  appointment  of  the  most 
capable  teachers.  In  looking  over  my  record,  it  is 
gratifying  to  find  how  many  of  the  names  of  the  ablest 
teachers  now  in  our  schools  have  placed  against  them 
the  significant  words  "  appears  well."  This  record  is 
used  much  more  by  some  Committees  than  by  others. 
I  make  it  a  point  never  to  obtrude  any  candidate  upon 
any  Committee,  but  only  to  assist,  when  desired,  in 
finding  the  best  to  be  had. 

By  comparing  the  table  on  the  next  page  with  a  simi- 
lar one,  presented  in  a  report  two  years  ago,  it  will  be 
seen  that  some  progress  has  been  made  in  respect  to  the 
classification  of  the  Primary  Schools.  Our  aim  should 
be  to  have  but  one  class  or  grade  in  a  room.  About 
half  the  schools  are  now  classified  in  this  manner.  Of 
the  other  half,  ninety-one  schools  have  two  classes  in  a 
room ;  twenty-four  have  three ;  four  have  four ;  and 
six  have  six.  It  is  believed  that  the  arrangement 
where  there  are  two  classes  in  a  room  is  not  as  good 
as  that  where  there  is  but  one,  and  it  is  hoped  that,  as 
far  as  practicable,  Committees  will  bring  the  classifi- 
cation up  to  the  standard,  by  placing  one  class  in  a 
room.  I  would  make  an  exception,  however,  in  the 
case  of  Intermediate  Schools,  or  Schools  for  Special 
Instruction.  There  are,  I  think,  good  reasons  for  per- 
mitting this  description  of  schools  to  remain  unclassi- 
fied, and  also  for  permitting  pupils  to  be  sent  from  them 
to  the  Grammar  Schools,  whenever  they  "are  qualified. 


The    following    table    shows    the    extent   to    which 
classification  has  been  carried  in  each  district:  — 


Schools  having 


Adams  .  • . 
Bigelow  . . 
Bowditch  . 
Bowdoin  . 
Boylston  . 
Brimmer  . 
Chapman  . 
Dwight . . . 

Eliot 

Everett  • . 
Eranklin  . 
Hancock  . 
Lawrence 
Lincoln . . . 
Lyman  . . . 
Mayhew  . . 
Pliillips  . . 

Qnincy 

Wells  .... 
Winthrop  . 


Totals . 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  Primary 
pupils  in  each  district  promoted  to  the  Grammar 
Schools,  March,  1865,  and  the  average  number  to  each 
school  in  the  respective  districts :  — 
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17 
19 
16 
9 
9 

10 
9 
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12 
14 

157 
114 
146 
112 
55 
83 
49 
124 
115 
105 

9.2 
6.0 
9.1 
12.4 
6.1 
8.3 
5.4 
7.3 
9.5 
7.5 

Everett 

It  appears  from  the  above  table  that  the  whole  num- 
ber promoted  from  the  Primary  to  the  Grammar  Schools 
in  March,  was  1,852,  against  1,730  in  July,  1863,  —  a 
gain  of  122  ;  and  that  the  average  number  to  a  school 
was  7.2,  against  6.8.  This  gratifying  improvement  is 
probably  the  result  of  the  special  attention  which  has 
been  given  to  the  matter  of  promotion  from  the  lower 


classes  to  the  higher  in  the  Primary  Schools.  An  in- 
spection of  the  tables,  however,  show  in  what  districts 
there  is  still  need  of  improvement.  The  standard  is 
nine  to  a  school.  Only  four  districts  have  come  up  to 
the  standard.  To  accomplish  this,  three  things  are 
necessary.  1.  To  grade  the  schools  perfectly,  giving 
one  class  to  a  school ;  2.  To  keep  the  schools  up  to  the 
maximum  number,  namely,  fifty-six  ;  and  3.  To  keep 
the  upper  classes  full  by  promoting  pupils  regularly, 
and  not  allowing  them  to  be  kept  back  without  good 
cause.  When  I  say  that  the  schools  should  be  kept  at 
the  maximum  number,  of  course  I  do  not  mean  that 
this  can  be  done  in  all  cases,  but  that  this  should  be 
the  aim,  —  that  some  schools  should  be  discontinued  in 
those  districts  where  the  average  number  falls  consider- 
ably below  the  complement  and  remains  so,  and  that 
new  schools  should  not  be  established  where  it  is 
possible  to  accommodate  the  pupils  in  schools  already 
in  operation.  In  1860  the  average  number  of  pupils 
belonging  to  the  Primary  Schools  w^as  13,077,  and  there 
were  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  teachers,  giving  an 
average  of  fifty-six  pupils  to  a  teacher.  During  the  last 
year  the  average  number  of  pupils  has  been  considerably 
less,  while  the  number  of  teachers  has  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that,  as  shown  in  the  last  Report,  the  average 
number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  was  reduced  to  fifty.  This, 
it  is  true,  is  not  an  unreasonably  small  number;  still  it 


seems  to  be  necessary  now  to  check  this  tendency  to 
multiply  schools,  thus  reducing  the  size  of  the  schools. 
As  new  schools  are  opened  in  those  sections  of  the  city 
where  the  population  is  increasing,  others  should  be 
discontinued  where  the  population  has  decreased. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  number  of 
pupils  in  the  Primary  Schools  in  each  district,  in 
February,  with  the  number  of  teachers,  and  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  to  which  each  was  entitled  by  the 
Regulations.  From  this  table  it  appears  that,  whereas 
the  whole  number  of  teachers  was  tivo  hundred  andffty- 
sisc^  the  number  to  which  the  schools  were  entitled  was 
only  two  hundred  and  tiventy-Jive. 
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At  the  date  of  my  last  Report,  the  Training  Depart- 
ment of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  had  not 
been  organized,  although  the  vote  of  the  Board  pro- 
viding for  its  establishment  had  been  passed.  Full 
details  respecting  its  organization  have  since  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Board  in  the  excellent  quarterly  reports 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Girls'  High 
and  Normal  School.  With  the  views  on  this  subject, 
contained  in  those  reports,  I  most  cordially  concur. 
The  first  semi-annual  term  of  this  important  institu- 
tion closed  on  the  third  of  March,  with  public  exer- 
cises, embracing  various  interesting  illustrations  of 
the  course  of  training  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
elementary  instruction  which  had  been  pursued.  The 
occasion  was  one  of  peculiar  interest,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  novel  and  instructive  character  of  the  per- 
formances of  the  graduates,  but  also  as  marking  an  im- 
portant step  of  progress  in  the  development  of  our 
system  of  public  instruction.  The  graduating  class 
consisted  of  twenty-seven  accomplished  young  ladies, 
each  of  whom  received  a  certificate  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  School,  stating  that  she  had  satisfactorily 
completed  the  prescribed  course  of  preparation  for 
teaching  and  governing  Primary  Schools.  The  ladies 
composing  this  first  class  of  trained  teachers  had  been 
members  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  nearly 
all  having  completed  the  regular  course  of  study,  and 
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some  having  passed  a  year  in  the  advanced  class,  pre- 
vious to  entering  this  department.  They  came  to  the 
Training  School,  therefore,  with  the  most  desirable 
preparation,  bringing  well-disciplined  minds,  excellent 
habits  of  application,  and  a  strong  desire  to  fit  them- 
selves for  high  success  in  teaching.  They  were, 
indeed,  fair  representatives  of  the  best  education  which 
our  Public  Schools  have  as  yet  afforded  to  female 
pupils.  They  entered  upon  the  course  of  training 
which  had  been  prepared  for  them  with  very  com- 
mendable zeal,  and  continued  to  the  end  of  the  term, 
faithfully  and  earnestly  devoted  to  the  objects  for 
which  they  were  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the 
School ;  and  the  accomplished  teachers  who  have  had 
the  immediate  charge  of  their  instruction,  Miss  Jane 
H.  Stickney  and  her  assistant,  Miss  Sarah  D.  Duganne, 
have  performed  their  duties  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  and  proved  themselves  eminently  qualified  for 
the  important  trust  committed  to  their  hands. 

The  ladies  of  this  first  graduating  class  of  our 
Training  School  for  Primary  Teachers,  have  studied 
diligently  some  of  the  best  writings  on  the  subject  of 
elementary  education,  and  they  have  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  daily  practice  under  the  guidance  and 
direction  of  their  instructors^  in  teaching  classes  of 
different  grades  in  the  Model  Schools.  They  have 
been   largely   exercised    in    drawing   up    sketches   of 
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lessons,  in  discussing  the  principles  and  methods  of 
discipline  and  instruction,  and  in  analyzing  and  criti- 
cizing the  teaching  exercises  of  each  other.  They 
have  been  taught  to  consider  at  every  step  what  are  the 
proper  ends  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  processes  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  best  means  of  attaining  those  ends.  They 
have  been  instructed  in  the  methods  of  teaching  all 
that  is  required  in  the  programme  of  studies  prescribed 
for  our  Primary  Schools,  special  prominence  having 
been  given  to  the  training  necessary  for  success  in  that 
species  of  oral  teaching  which  is  called  lessons  on 
objects,  or  object  teaching.  And  thus  one  class  of  well- 
educated  ladies  has  been  carried  successfully  through 
a  purely  normal  course  of  training ;  a  course  which, 
although  short,  has  been  wholly  devoted  to  the  science 
and  art  of  elementary  teaching. 

It  now  remains  to  be  seen  what  will  be  the  success 
of  these  trained  teachers  in  the  schoolrooms.  It  is  too 
much  to  expect  that  all  will  prove  highly  successful  at 
the  very  beginning  of  their  career,  but  I  fully  believe 
that  the  first  year's  service  of  such  as  may  receive  ap- 
pointments will  be  worth  to  the  city  a  hundred  per 
cent,  more  than  it  would  have  been  without  this  special 
preparation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  District  Com- 
mittees will  take  all  reasonable  pains  to  give  them  a 
fair  trial,  especially  in  the  Primary  Schools,  for  which 
their  training  was  particularly  designed. 
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The  year   186JL  is  likely,  I  think,  to  become  some- 
what memorable  in  the  annals  of  our  education,  as  the 
year  in  which  the  Board  adopted  the  important  measure 
which  was  necessary  to  render  effective  the  provisions 
previously  made  with  a  view  to  physical  culture.     This 
measure  consisted  in  the  appointment  of  a  Standing 
Committee,  with  authority  to  employ  a  special  teacher 
in  this  department  of  education.     The  gentleman  who 
after  the  most  careful  deliberation  has  been  selected  for 
this  position,   Professor  Lewis   B.    Monroe,   is  in   all 
respects  most  fit  for  it.     It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
no   other  gentleman  whatever  could  be  found  who  pos- 
sesses, in  a  higher  degree,  precisely  the  qualifications 
needed  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  objects  which  the 
Committee  have  in  view.     He  is  not  only  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  best  systems  of  Free  Gymnastics, but 
he  is  also  a  master  of  vocal  science,  and  has  no  superior 
as  a  teacher  of  that  comprehensive  system  of  training 
the  voice,  and  of  developing  its  organs,  which  is  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Vocal  Gymnastics.     These  two 
branches  of  culture,  which  he  justly  regards  as  comple- 
ments to  each  other,  have  been  pursued  by  him  for  many 
years  with  extraordinary  perseverance  and  zeal,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe.     There  is  nothing  empir- 
ical in  his  teaching  ;  ft  is  based  on  science  ;  and  his  skill 
and  efficiency  as  a  practical  teacher  are  of  the  highest 
order. 
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I  believe  that  no  one  who  has  witnessed  the  results 
of  his  instruction  in  the  first  class  of  the  Bowditch 
School  has  any  doubt  remaining  either  in  respect  to  its 
practicability  or  its  importance.  Bat  the  means  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Committee  were  sufficient  to  command 
his  services  for  only  a  part  of  the  time.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  complete  success  of  this  experiment  will  in- 
duce the  Board  to  make  more  ample  provision  for  this 
purpose,  so  that  all  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  may 
directly  or  indirectly  enjoy  the  advantages  of  his  system 
of  training.  If  he  could  devote  all  his  time  to  the 
service  of  the  city,  he  might  be  able  to  give  a  course  of 
lessons  in  each  year  to  all  the  teachers  of  the  several 
districts,  and  to  the  first  class  in  each  Grammar  and 
High  School,  and,  besides,  to  inspect,  to  some  extent, 
the  instruction  of  the  teachers  in  carrying  out  his  sys- 
tem. If  this  plan  could  be  fully  developed,  I  am  con- 
fident that  it  would  prove  to  be  a  great  blessing  to  the 
whole  population  of  the  city,  —  an  actual  step  of  prog- 
ress in  our  education. 

I  have  the  great  satisfaction  of  noting  yet  another 
important  element  of  improvement  which  has  been  in- 
troduced within  the  period  covered  by  this  Report.  I 
refer  to  the  introduction  into  our  Primary  Schools  of 
systematic  instruction  in  vocal  music.  The  desirable- 
ness of  such  an  addition  to  the  course  of  training  pre- 
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scribed  for  our  Primary  Schools,  in  order  to  give  it  the 
requisite  completeness,  has  long  been  conceded.  But 
no  adequate  provision  was  made  for  the  attainment  of 
the  object  desired.  It  was  not  sufficient  to  enjoin  it 
upon  the  teachers  to  instruct  their  pupils  in  this  branch, 
as  they  were  appointed  without  any  regard  to  their 
musical  attainments.  They  needed  a  skilful  organizing 
head,  who  should  lay  out  the  course  to  be  pursued  at 
each  step,  and  illustrate  the  right  method  in  all  its 
details.  Such  a  head  the  Committee  on  Music  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  in  Mr.  L.  W.  Mason, 
who  had  achieved  great  success  in  a  similar  position  in 
the  city  of  Cincinnati.  If  there  ever  was  a  man  fitted 
by  nature  and  education  for  a  particular  function,  Mr. 
Mason  is  fitted  for  this,  and,  with  proper  co-operation 
and  support,  he  will  produce  results  equally  surprising 
and  satisfactory.  His  handling  of  young  children  in  his 
teaching  is  a  model  for  every  teacher  to  imitate.  His 
system  and  mode  of  proceeding  are  in  perfect  harmony 
with  Professor  Monroe's,  and  thus  they  assist  and  sup- 
plement each  other.  It  will  take  three  or  four  years  to 
develope  in  all  our  schools  the  results  at  which  he  aims. 
The  rapidity  of  his  progress,  however,  will  depend,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  upon  the  heartiness  and  zeal  with 
which  the  teachers  enter  into  his  plans.  The  beginning 
which  has  been  made  promises  well. 

It  is  not  expected,  of  course,  that  one  teacher,  how- 
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ever  capable,  will  be  able  to  do  all  the  teaching  re- 
quired in  this  department.  The  plan  of  the  Committee 
does  not  contemplate  the  achievement  of  any  such  im- 
possibility.    What  they  propose  is  — 

1.  That  this  special  instructor  shall  give  thorough 
training  to  a  few  schools  in  different  sections  of  the  city, 
to  serve  as  model  or  normal  schools  in  this  department. 

2.  That  he  shall  teach  all  the  teachers  how  to  in- 
struct their  pupils  in  vocal  music  on  his  system. 

3.  That  he  shall  visit  all  the  schools,  to  give  advice 
and  assistance  when  needed,  and  to  illustrate  his  method 
by  the  occasional  teaching  of  classes. 

Enough  has  already  been  done  to  prove  the  practica- 
bility of  this  plan,  and  I  have  entire  confidence  in  its 
ultimate  success. 

It  has  been  a  leading  object  with  me,  in  obedience 
to  the  instructions  contained  in  your  Rules,  to  endeavor, 
by  all  the  means  in  my  power,  to  promote  the  best 
methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  in  all  the  grades 
of  our  schools.  In  all  my  visits  of  inspection,  in  the 
management  of  our  meetings  of  teachers,  and  in  per- 
sonal interviews  with  individual  teachers,  this  end  is 
kept  steadily  in  view.  I  do  what  I  can  to  commend 
and  encourage  teachers  who  seem  to  me  to  be  pursuing 
right  methods,  and  especially  those  who  appear  to  be 
animated  by  the  right  spirit ;  for,  where  the  right  dis- 
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position  is  found,  everything  else  that  is  desirable  is 
likely  to  be  found,  in  due  time.  If  I  find  practices 
which  strike  me  as  injudicious  and  undesirable,  I  some- 
times state  my  objections  on  the  spot,  and  sometimes 
reserve  them,  to  be  presented  in  a  more  indirect  and 
general  way,  in  a  report,  or  at  a  teachers'  meeting. 
This  duty  is  as  delicate  as  it  is  important.  But  it  is 
due  to  the  teachers  to  say,  that  I  have  been  greatly  re- 
lieved from  the  painful  embarrassment  I  should  have 
otherwise  experienced,  by  the  kindly  manner  in  which 
they  have  not  only  received,  but  invited,  criticisms  on 
their  modes  of  teaching  and  management.  I  think, 
however,  that  I  should  not  be  far  from  the  truth,  if  I 
should  say  that  those  who  most  need  advice  are  apt  to 
be  the  least  conscious  of  it.  Still,  1  like  to  see  a  pretty 
good  degree  of  confidence  in  a  teacher ;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  hope  of  one  who  is  become  opinionated, — 
who  has  lost  the  disposition,  and  the  power  even,  to 
weigh  and  consider,  candidly  and  honestly,  facts  and 
reasons  which  tend  to  conflict  with  his  own  views. 

These  observations  are  thrown  out  as  a  sort  of  a 
preface  to  a  few  suggestions,  concerning  certain 
methods  of  teaching,  to  which  I  would  draw  attention, 
but  which  I  have  not  room  here  to  discuss  at  length. 

I  begin  with  arithmetic.  I  regret  to  say  that  I  find 
some  of  the  teachers  in  the  Primary  Schools  pursuing 
a  course  in  regard  to  this  branch  which  is,  in  my  judg- 
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merit,  extremely  objectionable.  It  consists  in  teaching 
exclusively,  or  almost  exclusively,  the  abstract  tables 
of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division, 
and  ignoring  practical  questions  and  exercises  on  con- 
crete numbers,  which  should  form  the  basis  of  arith- 
metical instruction.  Instead  of  teaching  the  excellent 
little  book  which  has  been  provided,  as  it  was  designed 
to  be  taught,  and  as  it  should  be  taught,  in  some 
schools  it  is  almost  wholly  neglected,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  or  three  pages  of  tables  at  the  end, 
which  were  intended  for  occasional  use  in  review- 
ing. This  course  of  proceeding  involves  an  enormous 
waste  of  time  and  strength.  The  pupil  is  kept  repeat- 
ing sounds  which  mean  nothing  to  him.  He  makes 
no  progress  whatever  in  real,  useful  knowledge  of 
the  nature  and  relations  of  numbers,  5r  of  the 
operations  which  belong  to  them.  By  dint  of  hard 
drilling,  pupils  who  have  good  memories  may,  in  this 
way,  be  brought  to  repeat  the  tables  with  fluency. 
This  would  be  an  acquisition  of  real  value,  if  reached 
in  the  right  way,  but,  learned  by  rote,  and  not  preceded 
by  the  gradual  development  of  numerical  ideas,  through 
operations  on  small  concrete  numbers,  I  cannot  but  re- 
gard it  as  something  worse  than  useless. 

I  doubt  if  any  Primary  teacher  really  believes  that 
this  is  the  proper  mode  of  proceeding.  But,  when  I 
have  called   attention  to   its   manifest  absurdity,  they 
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have  pleaded  the  necessity  of  it,  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  examination  by  the  masters  for  admission  to  the 
Grammar  Schools.  They  say  that  the  pupils  are  ex- 
amined only  on  the  tables,  and  these  are  required  to  be 
recited  with  extreme  promptness ;  and  hence  they  fear 
that,  if  any  of  their  time  is  devoted  to  other  parts  of  the 
book,  their  pupils  will  only  appear  to  the  greater  dis- 
advantage for  it.  I  do  not  admit  that  this  is  a  correct 
view  to  take  of  this  matter ;  but  that  it  is  honestly 
entertained  I  do  not  doubt.  But,  such  being  the  state 
of  the  case,  the  remedy  of  this  evil  is  obvious,  and  it 
may  be  vei-y  easily  applied.  The  masters  have  only  to 
vary  their  mode  of  examination,  and  the  teaching  will 
at  once  be  modified  to  meet  their  requirements.  This 
I  say  on  the  supposition  that  the  Committees  who  visit 
and  examine  the  schools  shall  require  the  book  to  be 
taught  properly,  and  not  be  content  with  a  mere  rote 
repetition  of  the  tables  at  the  end  of  it.  By  reference 
to  the  programme  of  studies  for  the  Primary  Schools,  it 
will  be  seen  that  practical  questions  are  required  at 
each  step,  and  that  the  development  of  numerical  ideas, 
by  the  use  of  real  objects,  including  the  numeral  frame, 
is  especially  enjoined.  It  is  supposed  that  the  pro- 
gramme adopted  by  the  Board  is  intended,  not  only  as 
a  guide  to  the  teachers  in  determining  what,  and  how 
much,  to  teach,  but  also  as  a  chart  for  the  use  of  Com- 
mittees in   conducting  their   examinations.     It  is   the 
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duty  of  the  Primary  teacher  to  prepare  her  pupils 
fairly  on  what  the  Regulations  require.  This  is  all 
any  master  is  authorized  to  require.  The  require- 
ment in  arithmetic  for  admission  to  the  Grammar 
School  is  as  follows :  — 

"  To  perform,  mentally,  such  simple  questions  in 
addition,  subtraction,  and  division,  as  are  found  in 
Eaton's  Primary  Arithmetic ;  to  answer  readily  to  any 
proposed  combination  of  the  multiplication  table  in 
which  neither  factor  exceeds  ten  ;  and  to  read  and 
write  Arabic  numbers  containing  three  figures,  and  the 
Roman  numerals  as  far  as  the  sign  of  one  hundred." 

This  is  the  requirement,  and  the  whole  of  the  re- 
quirement, in  this  branch,  and  no  person  whatever  is 
authorized  to  demand  anything  more  as  a  qualification 
for  admission  to  the  Grammar  School.  The  wording 
of  the  regulation  makes  it  perfectly  plain,  that  can- 
didates are  to  be  examined  only  on  the  "  questions"  in 
addition,  subtraction,  and  division,  and  not  the  tables 
embracing  these  operations ;  and  in  the  multiplica- 
tion table,  only  as  far  as  ten  times  ten.  So  long  as  the 
requirement  stands  thus.  Primary  teachers  should  not 
be  expected  to  bring  their  pupils  up  to  perfection  on 
all  the  tables  in  the  last  part  of  the  book,  —  tables 
which  have  been  added  to  the  book  since  the  regula- 
tion which  I  have  cited  was  made,  and  since  the  pro- 
gramme was  adopted. 
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In  the  Grammar  Schools,  arithmetic  is  taught  as 
well,  perhaps,  as  any  other  branch,  and  yet  there  are 
some  teachers  who  handle  it  in  a  much  more  rational 
manner  than  others,  and  consequently  they  produce 
better  results  with  less  labor.  The  chief  faults  which 
I  have  observed  seem  to  me  to  originate  in  the  aim  of 
teachers  to  secure  what  some  would  call  a  brilliant 
recitation,  —  the  degree  of  excellence  being  measured 
by  the  rapidity  with  which  pupils  go  through  with  the 
processes  and  give  the  results.  This  course  involves 
an  enormous  amount  of  drilling  on  what  is  wholly  un- 
necessary to  a  substantial  and  practical  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  I  have  seen  a  class  of  fifty  pupils  drilled 
for  nearly  half  an  hour  on  four  or  five  simple  ques- 
tions in  mental  arithmetic,  which  they  knew  well 
enough  when  they  began  the  recitation,  —  if  such  a 
proceeding  can  be  called  a  recitation.  A  more  weari- 
some or  fruitless  expenditure  of  time  could  not  well  be 
imagined.  Fortunately,  this  kind  of  drill  is  not  uni- 
versal, or,  as  I  am  happy  to  believe,  general. 
I  lately  went  through  a  school  where,  in  conduct- 
ing the  exercises  in  mental  arithmetic,  there  was 
nothing  of  mere  memory  work  or  of  parrot  repeti- 
tion ;  no  circumlocutory,  meaningless,  rigmarole  for- 
mulas. There  was  promptness  enough,  without  that 
haste  which  makes  pupils  speak  before  it  is  possible  to 
think  to  any  purpose.     The  object  in  view  was  to  get 
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from  the  pupils  an  intelligent  solution  of  the  problems. 
The  teachers  did  not  seem  to  think  it  essential  that  the 
pupils  should  repeat  the  solution  of  the  questions  till 
they  could  remember  perfectly  how  each  particular 
question  was  to  be  performed.  The  aim  was  to  culti- 
vate the  perception  of  the  relations  of  numbers,  and  to 
exercise  the  judgment  in  determining,  what  to  do  in 
order  to  reach  the  required  result.  Here  was  real 
teaching,  and  real  progress.  The  children  were  not 
kept  marking  time  ;  they  moved  forward.  They  en- 
joyed their  work,  because  their  minds  were  exercised 
in  a  rational  manner,  and  for  the  right  ends. 

In  teaching  written  arithmetic  there  is  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  spend  too  much  time  on  the  mechanical  pro- 
cesses, and  on  what  are  called  "  explanations."  Too 
much  stress  is  placed  upon  the  mere  fact  of  obtaining 
the  right  answers  to  a  large  number  of  questions,  ac- 
companied with  that  description  of  "  explanations," 
which  consists  in  telling  what  numbers  were  added, 
subtracted,  multiplied,  or  divided,  and  what  numbers 
were  produced  by  each  operation.  Those  teachers  do 
much  better  who  dwell  mainly  on  the  principles,  using 
a  moderate  number  of  examples  for  the  proper  illus- 
tration of  the  principles,  and  their  practical  applica- 
tion. If,  instead  of  the  explanations  to  which  I  have 
referred,  the  reasons  of  the  steps  in  the  solution  of  a 
question   were   given,    it   would    be    an   improvement 
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much  to  be  desired.  Even  the  reasons  on  one  par- 
ticular question,  or  class  of  questions,  should  not  be  so 
often  repeated  as  to  enable  the  pupils,  who  do  not  un- 
derstand them,  to  learn  them  by  rote.  Habits  of  ac- 
curacy are  to  be  taught,  no  doubt,  but  the  lower  object 
must  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  higher.  The  great  object 
in  teaching  arithmetic  is  to  communicate  a  knoivledge 
of  the  nature  and  use  of  numbers  and  numerical  opera- 
tions, and  also  to  train  and  cultivate  the  reasoning 
powers  so  as  to  enable  the  pupil  to  understand  the  con- 
ditions of  any  given  problem,  and  to  determine  what 
operations  are  necessary  for  its  solution.  Mechanical 
facility  in  ciphering  comes  with  practice  in  business. 
The  essential  thing  is,  that  the  pupil  should  be  taught 
or  led  to  reason  for  himself;  to  trace  the  connection 
between  the  conditions  of  a  question  and  the  steps  to 
be  taken  to  solve  it ;  to  state  why  he  proceeds  in  one 
way  and  not  in  another ;  and  to  indicate  the  real 
character  of  the  result  obtained  at  each  stage  in  the 
process.  I  could  name  teachers  who,  in  the  daily 
management  of  their  classes,  afford  admirable  illustra- 
tions of  my  ideal  of  teaching  this  branch.  Those 
teachers  care  little  whether  the  pupils  have  keys  or 
not,  or  whether  the  answers  are  put  down  in  the  text- 
book or  not,  for  the  hearing  of  ansivers  recited  is  quite 
subordinate  to  the  teaching  of  the  subject.  AVhere 
arithmetic  is  taught  as  it  should  be,  pupils  will  have 
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little  occasion  to  copy  or  steal  answers  to  be  repeated 
in  recitation.  In  the  schools  for  girls,  there  has  been 
altogether  too  much  drill  in  arithmetic,  with  a  view  to 
secure  a  high  percentage  at  the  examination  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Girls'  High  and  jSTormal  School.  This 
must  necessarily  continue  to  be  done  as  long  as  the 
reputation  of  masters  is  graduated,  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent as  at  present,  by  this  standard. 

I  wish  to  speak  with  decided  commendation  of  the 
improvement  in  teaching  reading  which  I  find  in  the 
Primary  Schools,  —  an  improvement  which  makes  a 
visit  to  some  of  those  schools  far  more  agreeable  than 
it  has  been  in  former  years.  The  teachers  seem  to  have 
very  generally  made  up  their  minds  not  to  tolerate  in 
their  schoolrooms  a  harsh,  drawling,  unmodulated,  in- 
distinct utterance  of  words  in  reading.  As  soon  as  the 
pupils  have  acquired  some  facility  in  calling  words  at 
sight,  a  process  which  is  delightfully  abridged,  in  some 
schools,  by  a  judicious  and  skilful  application  of  both 
the  look-and-say  and  the  phonic  methods,  they  are  uni- 
formly required  to  read  as  they  talk.  If  they  fail  in  the 
first  attempts,  the  teacher  "  pictures  out"  the  meaning 
of  the  passage  in  a  lively  way,  till  she  is  satisfied  that 
they  understand  what  the  passage  means,  and  then  gives 
an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  it  should  be  read, 
without  puzzling  the  little  tyros  with  unintelligible 
technicalities.     She   says,  "  Listen,  hear  me   read  it." 
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Then,  having  read  the  sentence  with  the  appropriate 
tones  and  expression,  she  says,  -'  Now  try  to  read  it  as 
I  did.  "  Yohmteers  are  encouraged  to  try ;  honest  efforts 
are  commended,  even  if  not  very  successful ;  and  the 
best  performances  are  held  up  for  imitation. 

To  draw  the  attention  of  pupils  to  the  sense  of  what 
is  read,  they  are  questioned  on  the  meaning  of  the  read- 
ing text,  —  dictionary  definitions,  of  course,  not  being 
required.  If  a  word  is  imperfectly  enunciated,  it  is 
analyzed  or  spelled  by  sounds.  We  do  not  now  very 
often  hear  the  rule  repeated,  "  Keep  your  voice  up  at  a 
comma,  and  let  it  fall  at  a  period.  "  We  hear  what  is 
much  better.  The  teacher  says,  "  You  let  your  voice 
fall  there  ;  that  .was  not  right,  because  it  did  not  express 
the  meaning.  I  will  read  it  with  the  upward  inflection, 
or  turn  of  the  voice,  and  then  with  the  downward. 
You  see  that  the  voice  must  be  kept  up.  You  may  try 
it  now. "  Children  who  are  taught  very  well  will  be 
likely  to  read  through  their  reading-books  in  advance 
of  the  regular  lessons,  as  an  amusement,  especially 
when  the  books  are  so  attractive  as  those  in  the  hands 
of  our  children.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  do  this 
by  commendation  and  rewards.  It  is  a  great  thing  to 
lead  children  to  self- education. 

In  teaching  geography,  there  has  been  improvement 
in  some  particulars,  especially  in  the  use  of  globes  and 
outline  maps,  and  in  drawing  maps  from  memory,  and 
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I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  branch  is  well  or  ill 
taught  just  about  in  proportion  as  those  three  things 
are  attended  to  or  not.  In  some  schools,  there  is  by  far 
too  much  time  occupied  in  committing  the  text  of  the 
book,  which  is  sure  to  be  forgotten,  because  but  very 
little  of  it  will  ever  come  into  play  in  practical  life. 

Penmanship  is,  on  the  whole,  very  good.  A  good 
foundation  is  now  laid  in  the  Primary  Schools.  In  some 
of  the  Grammar  Schools,  this  useful  branch  is  conducted 
in  the  most  admirable  manner.  There  are,  however, 
lower  classes  to  be  found  in  several  schools  where  the 
writing-books  are  not  very  creditable.  I  have  found 
cases  where  the  pupils  had  not  written  more  than  a 
page  a  week,  and  even  that  was  not  well  done,  xls 
soon  as  pupils  are  transferred  from  the  Primary  to 
Grammar  Schools,  they  should  be  made  to  review  what 
they  have  been  taught  in  writing,  going  over  with  the 
alphabet  in  both  small  and  capital  letters,  using  the 
slate  and  pencil.  Then  in  all  the  exercises  which  they 
are  required  to  write,  whether  on  the  slate  or  on  paper, 
they  should  be  required  to  follow  strictly  the  style  and 
form  of  letters  which  they  have  been  taught. 

I  am  glad  to  observe  some  evidence  of  returning 
moderation  in  teaching  spelling.  How  much  better  it 
is  for  a  boy  in  the  first  class  of  a  Grammar  School  to  be 
taught  some  of  the  elements  of  Natural  Philosophy  than 
to  be  hunting  up  hard  words  to  spell,  which  he  will 
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never  have  occasion  to  spell  after  he  leaves  school,  I 
should  never  think  of  examining  a  pupil  in  spelling 
except  on  the  words  found  in  the  ordinary  spelling- 
book,  or  in  the  reading  book  used.  Nor  is  it  reasonable 
to  expect  a  hundred  per  cent,  even  within  these  limits. 
This  branch  should  be  learned  mainly  in  the  lower 
classes,  but  little  time  being  given  to  it  in  the  first  class. 
Writing  the  words  from  dictation  is  practised  with  very 
good  results,  but  in  this  exercise  teachers  should  be 
very  careful  not  to  discourage  their  pupils  by  giving  out 
the  words  too  fast. 

It  seems  to  me  very  desirable  to  give  moral  education 
a  greater  prominence  in  our  schools  than  it  has  hereto- 
fore occupied.  Very  little  practical  encouragement  is 
given  to  our  teachers  to  labor  for  the  moral  improve- 
ment of  their  pupils.  I  rarely  hear  any  commendatory 
remarks  in  quarterly  reports  for  successful  efforts  in  this 
direction,  while  praise  is  very  freely  bestowed  on  teach- 
ers who  excel  in  intellectual  training.  The  effect  of 
this  policy  is  inevitable.  Teachers  will  aim  to  train 
their  pupils  in  knowledge  rather  than  in  virtue.  I  was 
recently  pained  to  hear  an  eminent  citizen  say  that  he 
removed  his  son  from  one  of  our  public  schools  because 
the  pupils  made  a  practice  of  cheating  in  their  lessons. 
If  a  teacher  treats  his  pupils  with  distrust,  and  bases 
his  plan  of  discipline  on  the  assumption  that  all  chil- 
dren are  natural  liars,  whatever  may  be  the  intellectual 
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results  of  his  teaching,  the  moral  results  cannot  be  good. 
The  Rugby  boys  used  to  say  of  their  famous  head 
master,  Dr.  Arnold,  "  It  is  a  shame  to  deceive  him,  for 
he  always  trusts  us.  "  We  have  schools  which  are  kept 
in  good  order  by  a  thorough  and  strict  police  system, 
and  we  have  others  in  which  equally  good  order  is  pre- 
served without  any  such  system,  self-government  by  the 
pupils  being  skilfully  substituted,  the  feeling  of  indi- 
vidual responsibility  and  a  sense  of  propriety  of  deport- 
ment being  always  inculcated.  I  do  not  mean  by  this 
that,  even  in  the  best  governed  school,  emergencies 
may  not  and  do  not  arise  which  require  what  might  be 
styled  the  heroic  treatment.  As  to  the  ultimate  moral 
results  of  the  respective  plans  of  discipline  which  I 
have  referred  to,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Formal 
instruction  in  morals  may  be  desirable,  but  such  instruc- 
tion, to  be  practically  useful,  should  be  supplemented 
and  supported  by  a  wise  system  of  discipline,  —  a  sys- 
tem which  looks  to  the  moral  training  of  pupils  as  para- 
mount to  the  intellectual.  Perhaps  the  ideal  moral  con- 
dition of  a  school  would  be  that  in  which  the  principles 
of  morals  are  both  taught  and  practised,  where  those 
principles  are  both  presented  in  stated  lessons  and  are 
illustrated  and  inculcated  in  the  daily  management  and 
government  of  the  school. 

Our  regulations  provide  for  the  annual  distribution 
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in  each  Grammar  School,  of  one  of  each  of  the  cer- 
tificates of  merit  for  every  sixty  scholars.  There  are 
four  different  certificates,  or  diplomas  as  we  more  com- 
monly call  them,  varying  in  design  and  size,  to  corre- 
spond to  the  four  classes  or  grand  divisions  of  this 
grade  of  schools,  and  it  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
whole  number  of  diplomas  to  which  a  school  is  entitled, 
is  one  for  every  fifteen  pupils,  the  average  number  of 
pupils  belonging  to  the  school  during  the  school  year 
being  taken  as  the  basis  of  computation.  It  is  further 
provided,  that  in  awarding  the  diplomas,  "general 
scholarship,  and  more  especially  good  conduct,  shall 
be  taken  into  consideration,"  and  that,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  a  just  assignment,  "  the  District  Committee 
shall  critically  examine  the  candidates,  and  inspect  the 
school  records  of  their  standing." 

While  not  intending  at  this  time  to  take  ground  in 
opposition  to  a  proper  and  judicious  use  of  rewards  and 
prizes,  it  seems  to  me  desirable  to  call  attention  to 
some  of  the  objectionable  features  of  this  particular 
system  of  diplomas,  and  to  some  of  the  incongruities 
and  inconsistencies  in  its  present  administration.  The 
text  of  the  diploma  says  that  it  is  "  awarded  for  gen- 
eral excellence  as  a  pupil,"  to  the  scholar  named  in  it, 
and  belonging  to  the  class  designated.  But  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  diplomas  are  not  awarded  to  the  best  and 
highest  scholars  in  each  of  the  four  classes.     This  is 
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not  even  attempted  to  be  done.     They  are   bestowed 
upon  pupils  selected   from   each   subdivision   of  the 
several  classes,  which   we    call  simply  a   "  division," 
meaning  by  this  designation  the  pupils  in  one  room, 
under  the  instruction  of  one  teacher,  so  that  a  pupil  in 
the   highest   division    of  a   class    and  a  pupil  in  the 
lowest  division  of  the  same  class,  may  receive  the  same 
diploma,  though  the  former  may  rank  one  or  two  years 
higher  in  the  course   of  study  than  the  latter.     Thus 
pupils,  widely  apart  in  their  attainments,  carry  home 
testimonials  purporting  to  designate  the  same  rank  and 
merit.     In  awarding  the  first    class    diploma  there  is 
another  manifest  incongruity.     A  lad  receives  this  diplo- 
ma at  the  exhibition,  and  carries  it  home  in  triumph  to 
his  gratified  parents.  From  the  wording  of  the  certificate 
they  reasonably  conclude  that  their  son  is  one  of  the 
first  scholars  of  the  first  class,  and  is  therefore  qualified 
to  graduate  and  pass  to  the  High  School.     But,  on 
inquiry,   they   find   that   the    diploma  does  not  mean 
what  would  naturally  be  supposed,  and  that  the  reci- 
pient has  not  yet  reached  the  first  division  of  the  first 
class,  having  at  least  one  year,  and  possibly  two  years, 
more  of  study  to  go  through  before  graduation.     And 
then,  by  the  operation  of  the  system,  positive  injustice 
is  done  to  many  pupils.     In  most  divisions,  promotions 
take  place  at  the  middle  of  the  school  year  as  well  as 
at   the   beginning.      At   the    promotion   in    February, 
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whole  divisions  are  not  carried  up  together,  the  relative 
rank  of  the  pupils  in  each  division  remaining  un- 
changed ;  only  the  best  are  culled  out  to  be  sent  up 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher  grade.  Thus  a  pupil  who 
stands  at  the  head  of  a  division,  and  is  sure  of  a 
diploma  if  allowed  to  remain  without  promotion,  is 
carried  forward  to  a  higher  grade,  where  his  relative 
rank  is  wholly  changed,  and  his  chance  of  securing  the 
coveted  diploma,  which  he  had  been  dreaming  of  for 
six  months,  is  lost,  and  lost,  not  from  any  fault  of  his, 
but  from  his  very  merit  itself.  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
removal  of  the  best  pupils  from  a  division  brings  the 
second-rate  scholars  remaining  up  to  the  head,  and 
they  thus  become  the  recipients  of  the  diplomas,  not 
on  account  of  their  superior  merit,  but  because  they 
had  not  merit  enough  to  be  promoted.  In  such  cases, 
in  order  to  be  consistent  and  truthful,  the  diploma 
ought  to  read,  "  certificate  of  very  moderate  merit, 
awarded  for  not  being  qualified  for  promotion  in  Feb- 
ruary, with  the  best  scholars." 

If  we  consider  the  effect  of  the  diplomas  upon  the 
pupils,  even  supposing  there  were  no  such  injustice  or 
incongruity  in  awarding  them,  as  has  been  indicated, 
we  shall  find  just  grounds  for  objections  to  them.  In 
the  first  place,  it  will  probably  not  be  denied,  that 
their  efi'ect  in  stimulating  to  good  conduct  and  good 
scholarship  is  limited  to  a  comparatively  small  number 
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of  pupils.  Only  one  pupil  in  fifteen  can  possibly 
obtain  this  prize,  four  being  the  maximum  number  to 
which  a  division  would  be  entitled.  Suppose  all  the 
pupils  ^^to  commence  in  earnest  under  this  spur  of 
emulation,  every  day  the  competition  will  be  narrowed 
down  more  and  more,  and  quite  early  in  the  race,  it 
will  be  well  understood  who  will  win,  or,  at  any  rate, 
it  will  be  made  pretty  certain  that  it  is  only  a  question 
between  a  very  small  minority  of  the  class. *»  As  soon 
as  this  result  is  reached,  the  large  majority  are  no 
longer  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  success,  and  if  they 
continue  to  put  forth  their  best  efforts,  it  must  be  from 
some  other  motives.  But  the  uncertainty  which  exists 
in  regard  to  the  limited  number  of  real  candidates 
keeps  up  in  this  narrow  circle  a  high  fever  of  excite- 
ment. Here  then  is  competition,  and  too  much  of  it, 
and  the  spirit  of  emulation  is  aroused  to  an  injurious 
extent,  especially  when  the  contestants  are  young  girls. 
So  it  turns  out  that  the  mass  of  pupils  who  are  sup- 
posed to  need  the  stimulus  of  a  prize  are  little  affected 
by  it  in  the  way  desired,  while  a  few  of  the  brightest 
and  most  ambitious,  who  do  not  need  it,  are  over 
stimulated,  and  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  thus  seriously 
injured  both  physically  and  mentally.  The  injurious 
effects  of  this  competition  are  evidently,  and  for 
obvious  reasons,  more  marked  in  the  girls'  school  than 
in  the  boys'  schools.     At  various  exhibitions,  when  I 
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have  seen  the  little  girls  come  forward  to  receive  the 
diploma,  I  have  felt  that  their  admiring  parents  had 
little  reason  to  rejoice.  I  have  asked  myself  these  ques- 
tions :  How  many  of  these  recipients  needed  this  spur 
of  emulation  1  How  many  have  justly  deserved  this  in- 
tended honor  ?  How  many  have  fairly  earned  it,  and 
have  been  permanently  benefited  by  it,  morally,  phy- 
sically, and  intellectually  I  I  greatly  fear  that  the 
number  of  the  latter  description  would  be  found  the 
smallest,  and  therefore  I  would  respectfully  suggest 
whether  the  best  interests  of  the  schools  would  not  be 
promoted  either  by  modifying  the  system  of  diplomas 
so  that  it  may  result  in  more  good  and  less  harm, 
or  by  abolishing  it  altogether. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  permission  to  add,  that,  while 
thus  drawing  attention  to  various  points  in  our  system 
of  education  which  require,  or  are  susceptible  of, 
improvement,  I  feel  bound  to  declare  and  reaffirm 
emphatically  my  high  appreciation  of  its  general  excel- 
lence, and  to  commend  it  with  earnestness  to  the  con- 
tinued confidence  of  the  people.  Individual  cases,  of 
course  their  must  be,  which  call  for  expressions  of 
dissatisfaction  more  or  less  qualified,  but  as  a  whole,  I 
fully  believe  that  our  Public  Schools  are  unsurpassed. 
I  trust,  therefore,  that  an  honest  and  frank  avowal  of 
their  defects  will  not  be   mistaken  for   dissatisfaction 
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with  what  has  ah'eady  been  accomplished,  or.  be 
regarded  as  implying  distrust  of  future  impravement. 
Although  it  is  my  duty  to  know  and  to  point  out  their 
shortcomings  and  imperfections,  yet  my  opinion  of  their 
merits  is  such  that  I  can  say  with  truth,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Daniel  Webster,  ''  If  I  had  as  many  sons  as 
old  Priam,  I  would  send  them  all  to  our  Public 
Schools," 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK, 

Supt.  of  Public  Schools. 
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To  the  School  Committee  of  Boston. 

Gentlemen  :  In  conformity  with  the  requirements 
of  your  Regulations,  I  respectfully  submit  thefollow- 
ing  as  my  Twenty-Third  Report,  the  Eleventh  of  the 
semi-annual  series. 

Summary  of  Statistics  for  1864-5. 

Population  of  the  City,  1865  ....  192,324 

Number  of  districts  into  which  the  schools  are 

grouped  for  supervision         ....  20 

Number  of  High  Schools         ....  3 

One  Latin  School,  for  boys. 

One  English  High  School,  for  boys. 

One  High  and  Normal  School,  for  girls. 
Number  of  Grammar  Schools  ...  20 

For  boys,  7  ;  for  girls,  7  ;  boys  and  girls,  6. 
Number  of  Primary  Schools,  for  boys  and  girls  257 

Increase  for  the  year        ...         3 
"Whole  number  of  schools         ....  280 

Increase  for  the  year        ...         3 
Number  of  teachers  in  High  Schools  .         .  32 

Male  teachers,  19  ;  female  teachers,  13. 


Number  of  teachers  in  Grammar  Schools  .  .  314 

Male  teachers,  46;  female  teachers,  268. 
Increase  for  the  year         .  .  .12 

Number  of  teachers  in  Primary  Schools     .  .  258 

Increase  for  the  year        ...         4 
Whole  number  of  teachers       ....  604 

Male  teachers,  Q^  ;  female  teachers,  538. 

Regular  teachers,  582  ;  special  teachers,  22. 

Aggregate  increase  for  the  year         .19 

Number  of  persons  in  the  City  between  five  and 

fifteen  years  of  age.  May  1,  1865  .         .  34,902 

Increase  for  the  year        .  .  2,048 

Average  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to 

schools  of  all  grades  during  the  last  year        .  27,095 

Increase  for  the  year        ,  .  .134 

Average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  in  all  the 

schools  for  the  last  year        ....  25,001 

Increase  for  the  year        .         .         .    384 
Average  daily  absence  of  pupils  in  all  the  schools 

for  the  last  year  ....  2,093 

Average  per  cent,  of  attendance  of  all  the  schools  93.0 

Increase  for  the  year        .         .         .1.4 

Ratio  of  the.  average  number  belonging  to  the 
schools  to  the  whole  number  of  children  be- 
tween five  and  fifteen  years  of  age         .  .  776 
Decrease  for  the  year       .         .         .   .065 
Average  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to 

the  High  Schools 740 

Increase  for  the  year        ...       15 

Average  attendance  at  High  Schools  .         .  712 

Increase  for  the  year        .         .         .21 


Per  cent,  of  attendance  at  High  Schools    .  .  96.1 

Increase  for  the  year        .  .  .1.6 

Average  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to 

Grammar  Schools        .  .  .  .  .  13,915 

Increase  for  the  year        .  .  .    392 

Average  attendance  at  Grammar  Schools  .  .  13,110 

Increase  for  the  year  ,      .  .  .509 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  at  Grammar  Schools     .  93.8 

Increase  for  the  year        .  .  .      .01 

Average   number    of    pupils    to    each    regular 

teacher  in  Grammar  Schools        .  .  .  46.6 

Average  attendance  to  a  teacher  in   Grammar 

Schools      .......  44.0 

Average  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to 

Primary  Schools  .....  12,440 

Decrease  for  the  year        .         .         .273 
Average  attendance  in  Primary  Schools     .  .  11,179 

Decrease  for  the  year       .  .  .     146 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  in  the  Primary  Schools  .  89.1 

Increase  for  the  year        .  .  .1.6 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  in  Pri- 
mary Schools      .  .  .  .  .  .  48.4 

Decrease  for  the  year       .         .         .0.6 
Average  attendance  to  each  Primary  School        .  43.5 

Decrease  for  the  year       ...         1 

Number  of  schoolhouses  for  High  Schools  .  2 

Schoolrooms,  22  ;  halls,  3  ;  seats,  960. 
Number  of  schoolhouses  for  Grammar  Schools  .  20 

Schoolrooms,  252  ;  halls,  18  ;  seats,  14,490. 

Number  of  Grammar  School  branches       .  .  14 

Divisions  in  branches        .         .         .25 
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Number  of  schoolhouses    for    Primary   Schools 

belonging  to  the  City,  now  occupied       .          .  51 
Schoolrooms   .          .          .          .          .227 

Number   of  schoolhouses   for   Primary   Schools 

not  occupied        ......  4 

Number  of  Primary  Schoolhouses  now  building  0 

Number  of  Primary  Schools  In  hired  rooms        .  21 

Number  of  Primary  Schools  in  Gr.  Schoolhouses  6 

Number  of  Primary  Schools  in  wardrooms           .  2 

Number  of  wardrooms  in  Primary  Schoolhouses  2 

Number'of  wardrooms  In  Grammar  Schoolhouses  2 

Incidental    expenses    of    High    and    Grammar 

Schools 1117,380  13 

Increase  for  the  year  .  $26,955  03 

Incidental  expenses  of  Primary  Schools     .  .     $  63,353  87 

Increase  for  the  year         .  $13,066  41 

Whole  amount  of  incidental  expenses         .  .  $  180,734  00 

Increase  for  the  year         .         $  40,021  44 

Salaries  of  High  and  Grammar  School  teachers  $243,603  57 
Increase  for  the  year         .  $  28,788  38 

Salaries  of  Primary  School  teachers  .  .  $128,827  27 

Increase  for  the  year         .  $  18,943  95 

Whole  amount  of  salaries  ....  $372,430  84 
Increase  for  the  year         .         $  47,691  07 

Amount    of    current   expenses    for    High    and 

Grammar  Schools $360,983  70 

Increase  for  the  year         .  $55,743  41 

Amount  of  current  expenses  for  Primary  Schools  $  192,181  14 
Increase  for  the  year         .  $  32,010  36 

Whole  amount  of  current  expenses  .  .  $553,164  84 

Increase  for  the  year         .         $87,753  77 


Expenditures  for  Grammar  Schoolhouses  and  lots     $  48,926  G6 
Increase  for  the  year        .         $46,958  51 

Expenditures  for  Primary  Schoolhouses  and  lots      $  41,683  18 
Increase  for  the  year         .  $  37,780  46 

Whole  amount  expended  for  buildings  and  lots  .     $  90,609  84 
Increase  for  the  year         .  $  84,738  97 

Total  expenditure  for  school  purposes         .  .  $  643,774  68 

Increase  for  the  year         .       $  172,492  74 

Cost  per  scholar,  taking  as  a  basis  for  computa- 
tion the  average  whole  number  belonging,  — 

Cost  per  scholar  for  tuition  alone       .  .  .  $  13  74 


II  70 

$6  67 
$1  82 

$20  41 
$3  52 


Increase  for  the  year 

Cost  per  scholar  for  incidentals 
Increase  for  the  year 

Whole  cost  per  scholar 
Increase  for  the  year 

Whole  amount  appropriated  by  the  City  Council 
for  salaries  and  ordinary  expenses  of  schools, 
for  the  financial  year  beghaning  May  1,  1865    $  572,600  00 

Eatio  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  public 
schools  to  the  whole  amount  to  be  raised  by 
taxation  for  the  year  1865-6         ...  .10 

Valuation  of  the  city,  May,  1865     .         .  $371,892,775 

Percentage  of  the  valuation  of  1865,  appropriated 

for  public  schools         .         .         .         .         .  .001  54 

Average  per  cent,  of  the  valuation  of  1860,  ap- 
propriated by  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  State 
for  public  schools,  1863-4  .         .         .  .001  72 

Amount  received  from  the  income  of  the  School 

Fund  of  the  State,  for  the  year  1864-5  .       $  8,082  08 


From  the  foregoing  summary,  which  comprises  the 
essential  statistical  facts  relating  to  the  condition  of 
our  system  of  public  instruction,  it  appears  that  the 
whole  number  of  teachers  employed  in  all  our  schools 
is  six  hundred  and  four.  The  increase  in  the  number 
of  teachers,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  was  nineteen^ 
although  the  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  was 
only  one  hundred  and  thirty-four,  a  number  scarcely 
sufficient  to  justify  the  appointment  of  three  additional 
teachers.  In  the  Primary  Schools  the  average  number 
of  pupils  to  a  teacher,  during  the  past  year,  was 
48,  4;  and  in  the  Grammar  Schools  the  number  of 
pupils  to  a  teacher  was  46  (the  head  assistants  in 
the  masters'  rooms  being  counted  in  the  number  of 
teachers),  whereas  the  standard  number  of  pupils  to 
a  teacher  in  both  these  grades  of  schools,  as  prescribed 
by  the  Eegulations,  is  bQ.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it 
is  respectfully  suggested  that  vacancies  occasioned  by 
resignation  should  not  be  filled  so  long  as  the  number 
of  pupils  in  the  particular  schools  where  the  vacancies 
occur,  falls  much  below  the  prescribed  standard. 
Perhaps  it  would  not  be  wise  to  attempt  to  make 
every  school  in  the  city  conform  at  all  times  to  the 
exact  letter  of  the  law  in  respect  to  the  number  of 
pupils  to  a  teacher,  but  we  may,  I  think,  safely  insist 
upon  as  high  an  average  as  fifty  pupils  to  a  teacher, 
both   in   Primary  and    Grammar    Schools.       In    New 


York,  however,  I  find  that  the  number  of  pupils  to 
a  teacher  in  the  boys'  Grammar  Schools,  scarcely 
reaches  thirti). 

x\lthough  there  has  been  during  the  past  year  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  current  expenses  of  the 
schools,  yet,  by  a  careful  comparison  of  statistics,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  increase  in  our  expenditures  for 
public  instruction  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase 
of  the  city  expenses,  as  a  whole.  The  following  fig- 
ures show  the  whole  expenditures  for  schools,  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  buildings  and  lots,  as  compared  with  the 
whole  amount  raised  by  taxes,  for  two  periods,  of  four 
years  each. 


Financial 
year. 

Total 
Tax. 

Expenses  for 
Scbool  purposes. 

Percentage  of 
School  expenses. 

1844-45 

$660,054 

205,278 

31+ 

1845-46 

765,825 

226,019 

30— 

1846-47 

868,415 

298,619 

34+ 

1847-48 

969,028 

348,887 

36+ 

1861-62 

2,478,435 

574,567 

23+ 

1862-63 

2,889,938 

534,086 

18+ 

1863-64 

3,398,397 

471,281 

13+ 

1864-65 

4,343,952 

643,774 

14+ 

These  figures  show  that,  in  the  former  period  of 
four  years,  the  average  percentage  was  tliirty-two^ 
while  in  the  latter  period  it  was  seventeen,  or  a  little 
more  than  half  as  great,  and,  in  fact,  the  amount 
appropriated  for   the   current  expenses   of   the  schools 
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for  the  year  1864-65,  was  only  about  ten  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  city  tax.  But  we  are  not  only  paying  a  less 
proportion  of  the  city  taxes  for  education,  than  for- 
merly, but  we  actually  pay  a  less  percentage  on  the 
valuation  of  taxable  property,  as  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing figures :  — 


Financial 

year. 

1844  45 

Valuation. 

$  118,450,300 

School  Tax  on 

$1,000 

%  1.73 

1845-46 

135,948,700 

1.66 

1846-47 

148,839,600 

2.01 

1847-48 

162,360,400 

2.14 

Average 

for  the  above  four  years 

1.88 

1861-62 

275,760,100 

2.08 

1862-63 

276,217,000 

1.93 

1863-64 

302,507,200 

1.55 

1864-55 

332,449,900 

1.93 

Average  for  the  above  four  years 

1.87 

Thus  it  appears  from  the  above  tables  that  there  has 
been  a  slight  decrease  in  the  ratio  of  school  expendi- 
tures to  the  amount  of  taxable  property. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
contains  a  graduated  table,  in  which  all  the  towns  and 
cities  in  the  State  are  numerically  arranged,  according 
to  the  percentage  of  their  taxable  property  appropri- 
ated to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  public  schools. 
Taking  the  last  four  years,  Boston  stands  in  this  table 
as  follows  :  — 
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Years. 

Rauk. 

Percentage. 

1860-61 

328 

$.001-00 

1861-62 

3-27 

1-06 

1862-63 

3-15 

1-11 

1863-64 

3-24 

1-02 

But  although.  Boston  is  near  the  foot  of  the  list  in 
the  percentage  of  valuation  expended  for  education, 
the  position  is  reversed  in  the  graduated  table,  showing 
the  amount  appropriated  to  the  education  of  each  child 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years.  On  this 
basis  of  comparison,  only  five  or  six  towns  stand  above 
Boston. 

I-  have  presented  the  foregoing  statistics,  not  to 
Make  it  appear  that  the  city  of  Boston  is  less  liberal 
than  formerly  in  educational  matters,  but  rather  to 
show  that  we  are  not  running  into  extravagance  in  our 
expenditures  for  schools ;  to  show  that  although  the 
aggregate  of  the  expenses  for  this  object  is  large  and 
is  yearly  increasing,  it  is  still  confined  within  reason- 
able limits.  The  liberal  provision  which  has  been  made 
in  this  city  for  public  education  has  kept  the  schools 
up  to  so  high  a  standard,  both  as  regards  accommoda- 
tions and  the  quality  and  quantity  of  instruction 
imparted,  that  they  afford  the  best  available  schooling 
for  the  children  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  well-to-do 
tax-payers.  It  is  thus  that  our  liberal  policy  has  proved 
itself  the  most  economical.     It  has  enabled  us  to  provide 
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tuition  at  twenty  dollars  per  pupil,  as  good,  perhaps,  9' 
is  afforded  in  private  schools  at  two  hundred  dollars, 
or  ten  times  the  rate.  It  has  enabled  us  to  make  greater 
progress  than  any  other  large  city  has  made  towards 
the  true  ideal  of  a  system  of  public  education,  which 
requires  that  the  schools  shall  he  free  to  all,  good  enough 
for  all,  and  attended  hy  the  children  of  all. 

In  the  programme  of  studies  for  the  Primary  Schools, 
provision  is  made  for  "  oral  lessons  "  in  all  the  classes, 
The  requirement  respecting  this  description  of  instruc- 
tion is  as  follows  :  — 

"Sixth  Class  —  Oral  lessons  on  size,  form,  and  color, 
Illustrated  by  objects  in  the  schoolroom  ;  also  upon  common 
plants  and  animals,  illustrated  by  the  objects  themselves  or  by 
pictures. 

"  Fifth  Class  —  Oral  lessons  on  form,  size,  and  color,  and 
on  plants  and  animals  ;  illustrated  as  above. 

"Fourth  Class  —  Oral  lessons  on  objects  as  above,  with 
their  parts,  qualities,  and  uses. 

"  Third  Class  —  Oral  lessons  as  above,  and  upon  common 
objects,  and  the  senses. 

"Second  Class — Oral  lessons  on  objects,  trades,  and  the 
most  common  phenomena  of  nature. 

"First  Class  —  Oral  lessons  on  objects,  trades,  and  occupa- 
tions, with  exercise  of  observations  by  noting  the  properties  and 
qualities  of  objects,  comparing  and  classifying  them,  consider- 
ing their  uses,  the  countries  from  which  they  come,  and  their 
modes  of  production ,  preparation,  and  fabrication." 

It  will  be   observed  that  the   "oral   lessons"    thus 
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provided  for  constitute  a  progressive  course  of  Object 
Teaching,  or  lessons  on  objects,  beginning  with  the 
exercise  of  the  senses  and  the  perceptive  faculties, 
and  rising  finally  to  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning 
faculty,  or  sense  of  relation,  as  it  has  been  called  in 
view  of  the  nature  of  its  earliest  operations.  No  text- 
book has  been  prescribed  for  this  branch  of  instruction, 
either  for  the  use  of  teachers  or  pupils,  and  no  specific 
amount  of  time  is  assigned  to  it,  all  the  details  of  its 
management  being,  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  teachers. 
Oral  instruction  is  by  no  means  a  recent  invention ; 
wise  teachers  have  always  used  it  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent.  For  some  years  past  it  has  been  gradually 
becoming  more  prominent  in  our  Primary  Schools. 
It  is,  however,  only  about  three  years  since  oral 
lessons  on  objects  were  recognized  as  an  essential  part 
of  the  instruction  to  be  given  in  these  schools,  by  the 
adoption  of  the  programme  from  which  the  above 
abstract  is  taken.  This  is  the  period  required  for 
completing  the  primary  school  course  of  training,  and, 
therefore,  the  pupils  now  graduating  ought  to  have 
enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the  Object  Teaching,  provided 
for  all  the  different  classes.  But  the  requirement  in 
respect  to  this  branch  has  not,  as  yet,  been  fully  com- 
plied with.  Perhaps  the  most  that  can  be  said  in 
general  is,  that  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  teaching 
the  required  oral  lessons  on  objects      There  is  reason 
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to  believe,  however,  that  the  agencies  now  in  operation 
will  greatly  accelerate  the  progress  in  this  direction. 
Of  the  agencies  to  which  I  refer,  our  excellent  Train- 
ing School  is  by  far  the  most  important.  Here  our 
Primary  Teachers  may,  at  any  time,  see  exercises  in 
Object  Teaching,  conducted  by  teachers  who  understand 
thoroughly  both  its  theory  and  practice.  I  do  not 
mean  by  this  that  all  teachers  are  expected  to  copy  the 
object  lessons  given  in  this  institution  ;  but  I  will  ven- 
ture to  affirm  that  no  conscientious  and  intelligent 
teacher  can  witness  the  oral  lessons  on  objects,  as 
there  given,  without  approving  the  general  spirit  of 
the  method,  and  desiring  to  imitate  it  in  her  school. 
Thus,  as  a  model  Object  Teaching  school,  always  open 
for  inspection,  it  is  calculated  to  exert  a  powerful 
influence  in  favor  of  the  general  introduction  of  the 
system.  And  it  will  exert  a  still  greater  influence  in 
the  same  direction  through  its  trained  graduates,  w4io  I 
trust,  will  be  appointed  to  fill  many  of  the  vacancies 
which  are  constantly  occurring  in  our  Primary  Schools. 
Some  have  already  been  appointed.  The  first  step  has 
been  taken,  and  the  improvement  which  has  been  inaug- 
urated will,  I  doubt  not,  be  carried  forward,  gradually, 
but  surely,  until,  at  length,  every  school  will  be  taught 
by  a  teacher  who  has  been  trained  in  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  teaching  not  only  oral  lessons,  but  every  branch 
of  elementary  education.     But  it  will  take  time  to  bring 
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about  this  desirable  change.  With  my  present  views 
I  should  not  recommend  that  a  very  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  school  time  should  be  devoted  to  Object 
Teaching  in  its  narrow  sense,  that  is,  as  including 
special  set  lessons  on  objects.  One  short  daily  exercise 
in  it  might  be  sufficient.  If  a  teacher  feels  that  she  has 
not  time  to  spare  for  so  much  as  one  lesson  of  five  or 
ten  minutes  each  day,  then  let  her  arrange  for  three  les- 
sons-a  week,  or  two,  or  at  least  one. 

Object  Teaching,  in  its  broad  and  true  meaning,  is 
not  limited  to  oral  lessons  on  objects.  It  is  only 
another  name  for  the  right  method  of  teaching  every 
branch  of  elementary  education.  It  is  the  natural 
method,  aiming  always  to  teach  things  and  ideas  in 
connection  with  words,  which  are  but  arbitrary  signs 
of  things  and  ideas.  It  aims  to  teach  everything  in  the 
way  best  calculated  to  lead  the  pupil  to  self-education 
and  self-development.  If  asked  to  name  the  most 
essential  element  in  Object  Teaching,  in  its  wide  signifi- 
cation, I  should  say  it  is  its  tendency  to  excite  the 
curiositj/,  or  desire  of  knowledge.  Perhaps  it  would 
not  be  extravagant  to  say  that  any  method  is  good  or 
bad  just  in  proportion  as  it  tends  to  stimulate  or  repress 
this  principle  of  action.  "  To  acquire  knowledge,  or 
to  discover  truth,"  says  Dugald  Stewart,  "  is  the  proper 
object  of  curiosity ;  —  a  principle  of  action  which  is 
coeval  with  the  first  operations  of  the  intellect,  and 
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which,  in  most  minds,  continues  through  life  to  have  a 
powerful  influence,  in  one  way  or  another,  on  the 
character  and  the  conduct.  It  is  this  principle  which 
puts  the  intellectual  faculties  in  motion,  and  gives  them 
that  exercise  which  is  necessary  for  their  development 
and  improvement.  ...  I  wish  to  impress  on  all 
those  who  have  any  connection  with  the  education  of 
youth  the  great  importance  of  stimulating  the  curiosity, 
and  of  directing  it  to  proper  objects,  as  the  most 
efl"ectual  of  all  means  for  securing  the  improvement  of 
the  mind  ;  I  may  add,  as  one  of  the  most  effectual  pro- 
visions that  can  be  made  for  the  happiness  of  the  in- 
dividual, in  consequence  of  the  resources  it  furnishes 
when  we  are  left  to  depend  on  ourselves  for  enjoyment ; 
and,  in  consequence,  also,  of  the  progressive  vigor 
with  which  it  operates  to  the  very  close  of  life,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  enlargement  of  our  experience,  and  the 
extent  of  our  information." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  curiosity  on  which  so 
great  a  stress  is  laid,  is  that  curiosity  alone  which  has 
truth  for  its  object.,  It  is  not  the  curiosity  to  know 
what  is  said,  but  the  curiosity  to  know  what  is  true. 
In  all  the  instruction  imparted,  and  in  all  the  studies 
pursued,  in  our  schools,  it  should  be  the  constant  aim 
of  the  teacher  to  awaken,  stimulate,  and  strengthen  this 
curiosity,  and  to  turn  it  to  useful  pursuits.  And  here 
I  would  remark,  that  it  is  a  circumstance  of  the  very 
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highest  importance  in  education,  that  the  curiosity 
should  be  directed  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
with  a  view  to  moral  improvement  and  the  promotion 
of  the  happiness  of  society. 

The  history  of  self-educated  men  is  but  the  history 
of  the  operation  of  this  principle.  The  life  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  the  most  illustrious  of  all  the  graduates  of 
our  schools,  is  full  of  instruction  on  this  point.  He 
left  school  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  with  a  very  small 
stock  of  school  learning.  In  the  eyes  of  a  mere 
"  haberdasher  of  nouns  and  verbs,"  or  of  one  of  Car- 
lisle's "  gerund-grinders,"  his  education  would  have 
appeared  very  deficient.  But  some  how,  either  by  his 
teachers  at  school,  one  of  whom,  he  said,  employed 
the  "  most  encouraging  methods,"  or  by  his  parents  at 
home,  his  curiosity,  which  was,  doubtless,  naturally 
strong,  had  been  awakened.  And  it  was  the  vigorous 
and  persevering  operation  of  this  desire  for  knowledge 
which  impelled  him  to  that  self-education  which  made 
him  great.  Says  Miss  Edgeworth  "  the  first  thing  that 
strikes  us,  in  looking  over  Dr.  Franklin's  works,  is  the 
variety  of  his  observations  upon  different  subjects. 
Wherever  he  happened  to  be,  in  a  boat,  in  a  mine,  in 
a  printer's  shop,  in  a  crowded  city,  or  in  the  country, 
in  Europe  or  America,  he  displayed  the  same  activity 
of  observation.  When  anything,  however  trifling, 
struck  him,  which  he  could  not  account  for,  he  never 
rested  till  he  had  traced  the  eff'ect  to  its  cause." 
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It  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  should  be  the  chief  end 
and  aim  of  early  education  to  develop  activity  of  obser- 
vation ;  and  the  normal  method  of  accomplishing  this 
object  is  to  exercise  the  observing  faculties  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  stimulate  the  curiosity,  which  is  the  very 
essence  of  Object  Teaching,  as  I  understand  it.  The 
whole  system  is  intended  to  lead  to  self-education.  In 
accordance  with  this  idea,  if  a  child  is  taught  to  read  a 
word,  the  aim  should  be  to  teach  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
tend  to  enable  the  child  to  read  the  next  word  without 
help,  and  to  make  him  desire  to  do  so. 

Herbert  Spencer,  the  greatest  living  writer  on  educa- 
tion, in  Great  Britain,  is  the  author  of  the  following 
admirable  sketch  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  Object 
Teaching  in  the  ante-school  period  of  childhood :  — 

"It  needs  but  a  glance  at  the  daily  life  of  the  infant  to  see 
that  all  knowledge  of  things  which  is  gained  before  the  acquire- 
ment of  speech,  is  self-gained  ;  that  the  qualities  of  hardness 
and  weight  associated  with  certain  visual  appearances,  the  pos- 
session of  particular  forms  and  colors  by  particular  persons,  the 
production  of  special  sounds  by  animals  of  special  aspects,  are 
phenomena  which  it  observes  for  itself.  In  manhood,  too, 
when  there  are  no  longer  teachers  at  hand,  the  observations  and 
inferences  required  for  daily  guidance  must  be  made  unhelped  ; 
and  success  in  life  depends  upon  the  accuracy  and  completeness 
with  which  they  are  made.  Is  it  probable,  then,  that  while  the 
process  displayed  in  the  evolution  of  humanity  at  large,  is  re- 
peated alike  by  the  infant  and  the  man,  a  reverse  process  must 
be  followed  during  the  period  between  infancy  and  manhood, 
and  that,  too,  even  in  so  simple  a  thing  as  learninj^  the  proper- 
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ties  of  objects  ?  Is  it  not  obvious,  on  the  contrary,  that  one 
method  must  be  pursued  throughout  ?  And  is  not  nature  per- 
petually thrusting  this  method  upon  us,  if  we  have  but  the  wit 
to  see  it,  and  the  humility  to  adopt  it?  What  can  be  more 
manifest  than  the  desire  of  children  for  intellectual  sympathy  ? 
Mark  how  the  infant  sitting  on  your  knee  thrusts  into  your  face 
the  toy  it  holds,  that  you  may  look  at  it.  See  when  it  makes 
a  creek  with  its  wet  finger  on  the  table,  how  it  turns  and  looks 
at  you ;  does  it  again,  and  again  looks  at  you ;  thus  saying,  as 
clearly  as  it  can — "Hear  this  new  sound."  Notice  how  the 
elder  children  come  into  the  room  exclaiming  —  ' '  Mamma, 
see  what  a  curious  thing,"  "  Mamma,  look  at  this,"  "  Mamma, 
look  at  that ;  "  and  would  continue  the  habit,  did  not  the  silly 
mamma  tell  them  not  to  tease  her.  Observe  how,  when  out 
with  the  nurse-maid,  each  little  one  runs  up  to  her  with  the 
new  flower  it  has  gathered,  to  show  her  how  pretty  it  is,  and  to 
get  her  also  to  say  it  is  pretty.  Listen  to  the  eager  volubility 
with  which  every  urchin  describes  any  novelty  he  has  been  to 
see,  if  only  he  can  find  some  one  who  will  attend  with  interest. 

"  Does  not  the  induction  lie  on  its  surface?  Is  it  not  clear 
that  we  must  conform  our  course  to  their  intellectual  in- 
stincts,—  that  we  must  just  systematize  the  natural  process , —  that 
we  must  listen  to  all  the  child  has  to  tell  us  about  each  object, 
must  induce  it  to  say  everything  it  can  think  of  about  'such  ob- 
ject, must  occasionally  draw  its  attention  to  facts  it  has  not  yet 
observed,  with  the  view  of  leading  it  to  them  itself  whenever 
they  recur,  and  must  go  on,  by  and  by,  to  indicate  or  supply 
new  series  of  things  for  a  like  exhaustive  examination? 

"  See  the  way  in  which,  on  this  method,  the  intelligent 
mother  conducts  her  lessons.  Step  by  step  she  familiarizes  her 
little  boy  with  the  names  of  the  simpler  attributes,  hardness, 
softness,  color,  taste,  size,  &c.,  in  doing  which  she  finds  him 
eagerly  help,  by  bringing  this  to  .show  her  that  it  is  red,  and 
the  other  to  make  her  feel  that  it  is  hard,  as  fast  as  she  gives 
him  words  for  these   properties.     Each  additional  property    aa 
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she  draws  his  attention  to  it  in  some  fresh  thing  which  he  brings 
her,  she  takes  care  to  mention  in  connection  with  those  he  al- 
ready knows ;  so  that,  by  the  natural  tendency  to  imitate,  he 
may  git  into  the  habit  of  separating  them  one  after  another. 
Gradually,  as  there  occur  cases  in  which  he  omits  to  name  one  or 
more  of  the  properties  he  has  become  acquainted  with,  she  in- 
troduces the  practice  of  asking  him  whether  there  is  not  some- 
thing more  that  he  can  tell  her  about  the  thing  he  has  got. 
Probably,  he  does  not  understand.  After  letting  him  puzzle 
awhile,  she  tells  him ;  perhaps  laughing  at  him  a  little  for  his 
failure.  A  few  recurrences  of  this,  and  he  perceives  what  is  to 
be  done.  When  next  she  says,  she  knows  something  more 
about  the  object  than  he  has  told  her,  his  pride  is  roused ;  he 
looks  at  it  intently ;  he  thinks  over  all  that  he  has  heard  ;  and 
the  problem  being  easy,  presently  finds  it  out.  He  is  full  of 
glee  at  his  success,  and  she  sympathizes  with  him.  In  common 
with  every  child,  he  delights  in  the  discovery  of  his  powers. 
He  wishes  for  more  victories,  and  goes  in  quest  of  more  things 
about  which  to  tell  her.  As  his  faculties  unfold,  she  adds  qual- 
ity after  quality  to  the  list ;  progressing  from  hardness  and  soft- 
ness to  roughness  and  smoothness,  from  color  to  polish,  from 
simple  bodies  to  composite  ones,  thus  constantly  complicating 
the  problem  as  he  gains  competence,  constantly  taxing  his  at- 
tention and  memory  to  a  greater  extent,  constantly  maintaining 
his  interest  by  supplying  him  with  new  impressions,  such  as  his 
mind  can  assimilate,  and  constantly  gratifying  him  by  conquests 
over  such  small  difficulties  as  he  can  master. 

"  In  doing  this  she  is  manifestly  but  following  out  that  spon- 
taneous process  that  was  going  on  during  a  still  earlier  period, 
simply  aiding  self-evolution ;  and  is  aiding  it  in  the  mode  sug- 
gested by  the  boy's  instinctive  behavior  to  her.  Manifestly,  too, 
the  course  she  is  pursuing  is  the  one  best  calculated  to  establish 
a  habit  of  exhaustive  observation ;  which  is  the  professed  aim  of 
these  lessons.  To  tell  a  child  this  and  to  show  it  the  other,  is 
not  to  teach  it  how  to  observe,  but  to  make  it  a  mere  recipient 
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of  another's  observations  ;  a  proceeding  which  weakens  rather 
than  strengthens  its  powers  of  self-instruction,  which  deprives 
it  of  the  pleasures  resulting  from  successful  activity,  —  which 
presents  this  all-attractive  knowledge  under  the  aspect  of  formal 
tuition,  —  and  which  thus  generates  that  indifference  and  even 
disgust  with  which  these  Object  Lessons  are  not  unfrequently 
regarded.  On  the  other  hand,  to  pursue  the  course  above  de- 
scribed, is  simply  to  guide  the  intellect  to  its  appropriate  food  ; 
to  join  with  the  intellectual  appetites  their  natural  adjuncts,  — 
amour  propre,  and  the  desire  for  sympathy,  to  induce  by  the 
union  of  all  these  an  intensity  of  attention  which  insures  percep- 
tions alike  vivid  and  complete ;  and  to  habituate  the  mind,  from 
the  beginning,  to  that  practice  of  self-help  which  it  must  ulti- 
mately follow." 

Is  not  this  evidently  nature's  method,  and  therefore 
the  true  method  ?  Of  course,  nobody  supposes  that 
the  precise  details  here  described  are  to  be  copied  in 
the  schoolroom.  It  is  the  system,  the  philosophy,  the 
theory,  the  method,  the  spirit,  that  I  would  hold  up 
for  study  and  imitation.  The  system  is  comprised  in 
three  words,  sympathy,  curiosity,  and  self-help.  The 
teacher  must  put  herself  in  communication  with  the 
child's  mind  before  she  can  really  do  anything  for  its 
education  ;  and  this  is  done  by  means  of  sympathy  only. 
This  young  teachers  are  much  less  likely  to  imder- 
stand  than  those  of  mature  years.  Then  the  thirst  for 
knowledge  is  to  be  awakened  and  strengthened  by  the 
skilful  guiding  and  exercising  of  the  observing  facul- 
ties. If  the  right  kind  of  mental  food  is  presented  to 
the  child's  mind,  at  the  right  time,  and  in  the  right 
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way,  he  will  have  an  appetite  for  it,  and  the  appetite  will 
grow  by  what  it  feeds  on.  And,  finally,  the  child 
must  at  every  step  be  led  to  do  everything  for  itself 
which  it  can  do,  and  be  thrown  upon  its  own  re- 
sources, as  much  as  possible,  and  be  directed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  it  feel  that  it  is  self-directed, 
and  helped  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  think  that 
it  is  doing  everything  without  help.  These  three 
things  which  constitute  the  substance  and  spirit  of 
Object  Teaching  are  not  to  be  applied  successively  at 
different  periods  of  time,  they  are  to  go  together  at 
all  times,  and  in  every  exercise,  and  every  lesson, 
whether  in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  numbers,  draw- 
ing, painting,  or  on  objects.  To  prevent  misappre- 
hension, I  will  add  that  I  would  not  be  understood  as 
saying  that  the  three  elements  I  have  named  com- 
prise the  whole  of  Object  Teaching,  or  the  method 
of  nature  ;  what  I  mean  is  that  they  are  the  essentials. 
I  am  well  aware  that  the  untrained,  uneducated, 
narrow,  routine,  rote-teaching  teacher,  will  not  accept 
this  doctrine  ;  or,  more  precisely,  I  should  say,  cannot 
accept  it.  Their  experience  has  taught  them  that  chil- 
dren do  not  like  to  learn,  that  nothing  but  compulsory 
drill  will  bring  them  up  to  the  required  standard  of 
scholarship,  and  they  have  no  faith  in  any  other 
method.  Well,  there  are  two  things  to  be  said  to  such 
teachers,  and  to  all  persons  who  take  the  same  ground. 
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first,  the  required,  standard,  it  is  true,  is  not  always  the 
proper  standard,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  reached  by 
pursuing  the  proper  methods ;  and,  second,  the  expe- 
rience upon  which  so  much  stress  is  laid  probably 
does  not  include  a  fair  and  full  experiment  with  the 
Object  Teaching  method. 

Having  laid  the  great  English  educationist  under 
contribution  for  a  picture  of  Object  Teaching  in  the 
home,  before  the  child  is  sent  to  school,  I  will  intro- 
duce, by  'way  of  contrast,  another  picture,  drawn  by 
the  hand  of  E,ev.  Warren  Burton,  the  best  American 
writer  on  this  subject,  exhibiting,  perhaps  in  rather 
strong  colors,  the  characteristics  of  that  type  of  ele- 
mentary instruction  which  has  been  too  common, 
and  is  not  yet  wholly  extinct,  that  type  which  Object 
Teaching  is  designed  to  reform. 

"  This  is  what  we  do,  we  grown-up  and  pretendedly  grown- 
wiser  people ;  we  catch  up  the  acting,  looking,  learning,  work- 
ing, and  manufacturing,  happy  little  creature,  and  clap  him, 
together  with  twenties,  thirties,  forties,  or  fifties  besides,  into 
a  wooden  box,  hardly,  in  some  instances,  large  enough  to  hold 
them  without  jamming  and  hurting  one  against  the  other ;  and 
fasten  him  upon  a  seat,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  many  objects  he 
has  been  in  the  midst  of,  and  which  he  has  been  doing  with,  as 
nature  intended.  Yes,  there  we  fasten  him,  or  permit  our 
agent  the  School  Committee  or  the  School  Teacher,  to  do  it ; 
and  we  make  him  bend  his  neck,  and  fix  his  eyes  on  a  plain, 
dry  surface  of  paper.  This  he  must  not  cut,  fold,  crumple,  or 
variously  shape,  in  the  way  of  cultivating  his  manufacturing 
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abilities.  No  :  he  must  look  straight  down  upon  this  meta- 
morphosis of  cotton.  Were  it  but  the  rags  out  of  which  it 
came,  many-shaped,  many-hued,  there  would  be  something 
to  hold  the  eye;  but  what  does  he  see  now?  Words,  words, 
words ;  little  black,  immovable  images,  which  he  cannot  get 
his  fingers  under.  What  cares  he  for  them?  Nature  made 
him  to  care  for  things,  and  for  words  too,  just  so  far  as  they 
stand  for  the  things  he  has  to  do  with,  or  can  have  any  clear 
idea  of.  He  indeed,  has  an  appetite,  if  we  may  so  speak,  for 
words,  so  far  as  they  convey  any  ideas  ;  but  we  do  not  consult 
his  appetite,  but  give  him  the  words  all  tasteless  of  meaning. 
When  I  say  this,  I  do  not  mean  to  convey,  that  no  explanations 
at  all  are  ever  given,  but  that  none  scarcely  are  given,  in  a 
large  majority  of  schools,  take  the  country  through,  in  imme- 
diate connection  with  the  things  to  which  they  belong.  Before 
the  child  enters  school,  it  is  always  things ;  then  words.  At 
school,  it  is  first  words,  and  then  things  ;  that  is,  if  the  pupil 
shall  happen  to  come  across  them.  Otherwise,  he  must  go  with- 
out such  substantial  acquaintance.  Now,  this  ought  not  to  be. 
This  period,  lent  by  nature  to  prepare  for  future  industry  and 
livelihood,  ought  not  to  be  so  unprofitably  and  wretchedly 
spent.  In  all  common  sense  and  true  philosophy,  this  paper- 
deadening,  ink-blinding  delusion  should  be  put  away.  But 
'what  shall  take  its  place?  Realities,  life,  thought,  action, 
intelligence  ;  just  what  the  child  has  been  forced  to  leave  at  his 
own  home.  This  might  be  done,  and  how  easily  and  cheaply 
done  besides  !  Keally  it  would  not  cost,  on  the  whole,  so  much 
as  school-weariness  or  school-hate  costs,  when  it  breaks  over 
bounds  and  runs  wild  into  mischief." 

It  is  Object  Teaching,  rightly  applied,  which  will 
give  to  the  school  the  needed  "  realities,  life,  thought, 
action,  intelligence."     And  in  whatever  school   these 
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elements  are  found  they  have  been  produced  by  Object 
Teaching,  as  I  understand  it,  and  by  no  other  agency. 
If  these  characteristics  are  not  found  in  any  school 
which  pretends  to  be  an  Object  Teaching  school,  then 
it  is  not  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
that  Object  Teaching  which  I  approve.  I  have  already 
stated  what  I  deem  to  be  the  essential  elements  of  this 
system,  but  another  very  important  element  is  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Burton's  description  of  the  opposite 
system.  It  recognises  the  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  to  teach  as  well  as  to  set  tasks  and  hear  recita- 
tions. Xow  it  is  very  true  that  teaching  and  hearing 
recitations  are  often  combined  to  some  extent  in  the 
same  exercise,  and  this  is  well.  But  it  is  not  a  very 
common  practice  to  teach  an  advance  lesson  before  it 
is  given  out  to  be  prepared  for  recitation.  This  ought 
to  be  done  much  more  than  it  is.  I  do  not  mean  that 
every  difficulty  is  to  be  explained,  and  every  problem 
solved,  for  the  pupils,  but  that  just  the  help  and  just 
the  explanation,  and  just  the  suggestions,  needed 
should  be  given. 

There  are  those  who  condemn  and  ridicule  Object 
Teaching,  as  they  understand  it.  And  I  do  not  blame 
them  in  the  least  for  so  doing,  for  their  error  is  not  in 
rejecting  true  Object  Teaching.  They  are  not  passing 
judgment  on  the  genuine  article,  for  they  do  not  know 
what  that  is.     They  have  only  seen  or  heard   of  the 
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counterfeit,  the  poor  imitation,  and  they  are  right  in 
pronouncing  it  worthless.  Were  they  to  see  the  real 
thing,  and  fully  understand  its  nature  and  scope,  they 
would  probably  accept  it  and  value  it.  Their  judg- 
ment is  all  right,  as  far  as  it  goes.  Their  fault  consists 
in  presuming  to  speak  ex  cathedra  upon  a  subject 
which  they  have  not  fully  investigated.  No  mere 
printed  page  can  convey  an  adequate  conception  of  a 
true  Object  Teaching  school.  The  school  itself  must 
be  visited  ;  its  operations  must  be  attentively  studied 
and  its  results  carefully  examined.  But,  nevertheless, 
some  general  notion  of  the  spirit  and  aims  and  methods 
of  this  system  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
extract,  from  a  very  able  report  on  the  subject,  pre- 
pared by  Professor  S.  S.  Greene,  of  Brown  University, 
and  read  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Teachers'  Association. 

"But  what  is  object  teaching?  Not  that  so-called  object 
teaching  which  is  confined  to  a  few  blocks  and  cards  to  be  taken 
from  the  teacher's  desk,  at  set  times,  to  exhibit  a  limited  round 
of  angles,  triangles,  squares,  cubes,  cones,  pyramids,  or  circles  ; 
not  that  which  requires  the  pupil  to  take  some  model  of  an  ob- 
ject lesson  drawn  out  merely  as  a  specimen,  and  commit  it  to 
memory ;  nor  is  it  that  injudicious  method  which  some  teachers 
have  adopted  in  order  to  be  thorough,  that  leads  them  to  devel- 
op distinctions  which  are  suited  only  to  the  investigations  of 
science  ;  nor  is  it  a  foolish  adherence  to  the  use  of  actual  objects 
when  clear  conceptions  have  been  formed  and  may  take  the 
place  of  physical  forms ;  nor  is  it  that  excessive  talking  about 
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objects  which  makes  the  teacher  do  everything,  and  leaves  the 
child  to  do  nothing,  —  that  assigns  no  task  to  be  performed,  — 
a  most  wretched  and  reprehensible  jjractice  ;  nor,  again,  is  it 
that  which  makes  a  few  oral  lessons,  without  anything  else,  the 
entire  work  of  the  school . 

' '  But  it  is  that  which  takes  into  the  account  the  whole  realm 
of  Nature  and  Art,  so  far  as  the  child  has  examined  it,  assumes 
as  known  only  what  the  child  knows,  —  not  what  the  teacher 
knows,  —  and  works  from  the  well  known  to  the  obscurely 
known,  and  so  onward  and  upward  till  the  learner  can  enter 
the  fields  of  science  or  abstract  thought.  It  is  that  which  de- 
velops the  abstract  from  the  concrete, —  which  develops  the 
idea,  then  gives  the  term.  It  is  that  which  appeals  to  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  child,  and  that  through  the  senses  until  clear  and 
vivid  conceptions  are  formed,"  and  then  uses  these  conceptions 
as  something  real  and  vital.  It  is  that  which  follows  Nature's 
order, —  the  thing,  the  conception,  the  word ;  so  that  when  this 
order  is  reversed, —  the  word,  the  conception,  the  thing, — 
the  chain  of  connection  shall  not  be  broken.  The  word  shall 
instantly  occasion  the  conception,  and  the  .conception  shall  be 
accompanied  with  the  firm  conviction  of  a  corresponding  exter- 
nal reality.  It  is  that  which  insists  upon  something  besides 
mere  empty  verbal  expressions  in  every  school  exercise, —  in 
other  words,  expression  and  thought  in  place  of  expression  and 
no  thought.  It  is  that  which* cultivates  expression  as  an  answer 
to  an  inward  pressing  want,  rather  than  a  fanciful  collection  of 
pretty  phrases  culled  from  different  authors,  and  having  the 
peculiar  merit  of  sounding  well.  It  is  that  which  makes  the 
school  a  place  where  the  child  comes  in  contact  with  realities 
just  such  as  appeal  to  his  common  sense,  as  when  he  roamed  at 
pleasure  in  the  fields, —  and  not  a  place  for  irksome  idleness, — 
not  a  place  where  the  most  delightful  word  uttered  by  the 
teacher  is  "  dismissed."  It  is  that  which  relieves  the  child's 
task  only  by  making  it  intelligible  and  possible,  not  by  taking 
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the  burden  from  him.  It  bids  him  examine  for  himself,  dis- 
criminate for  himself,  and  express  for  himself, —  the  teacher, 
the  while,  standing  by  to  give  hints  and  suggestions, —  not  to 
relieve  the  labor.  In  short,  it  is  that  which  addresses  itself  di- 
rectly to  the  eye  external  or  internal,  which  summons  to  its  aid 
things  present  or  things  absent,  things  past  or  things  to  come, 
and  bids  tliem  yield  the  lessons  which  they  infold, —  which  deals 
with  actual  existence,  and  not  with  empty  dreams  —  a  living 
realism  and  not  a  fossil  dogmatism.  It  is  to  be  introduced  in  a 
systematic  way,  if  it  can  be  done, —  without  much  form  where 
system  is  impracticable ;  but  introduced  it  should  be  in  some 
way  everywhere.  It  will  aid  any  teacher  in  correcting  dog- 
matic tendencies,  by  enlivening  his  lessons,  and  giving  zest  to 
his  insti'uctions.  He  will  draw  from  the  heavens  above,  and 
from  the  earth  beneath,  or  from  the  waters  under  the  earth, 
from  the  world  without,  and  from  the  world  within.  He  will 
not  measure  his  lessons  by  pages,  nor  progress  by  fluency  of 
utterance.  He  will  dwell  in  living  thought,  surrounded  by 
living  thinkers, —  leaving  at  every  point  the  impress  of  an  ob- 
jective and  a  subjective  reality.  Thoughtful  himself,  he  will 
be  thought-stirring  in  all  his  teaching.  In  fact,  his  very 
presence,  with  his  thought-inspiring  methods,  gives  tone  to  his 
whole  school.  Virtue  issues  unconsciously  from  his  every  look, 
and  every  act.  He  himself  becomes  a  model  of  what  his  pupils 
should  be.  To  him  an  exercise  in  geography  will  not  be  a  stu- 
pid verbatim  recitation  of  descriptive  paragraphs,  but  a  stretch- 
ing out  of  the  mental  vision  to  see  in  living  picture,  ocean  and 
continent,  mountain  and  valley,  river  and  lake,  not  on  a  level 
plane,  but  rounded  up  to  conform  to  the  curvature  of  a  vast 
globe.  The  description  of  a  prairie  on  fire,  by  the  aid  of  the 
imagination,  will  be  wrought  up  into  a  brilliant  object  lesson. 
A  reading  lesson  descriptive  of  a  thunder-storm  on  Mount 
Washington,  will  be  something  more  than  a  mere  conformity  to 
the   rules  of  the  elocutionist.     It  will   be  accompanied   with  a 
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conception  wrought  into  the  child's  mind,  outstripped  in  gran- 
deur only  by  the  scene  itself.  The  mind's  eye  will  see  the  old 
mountain  itself,  with  its  surroundings  of  gorge  and  cliff,  of 
woodland  and  barren  rock,  of  deep  ravine  and  craggy  peak.  It 
will  see  the  majestic  thunder-cloud  moving  up,  with  its  snow- 
white  summits  resting  on  walls  as  black  as  midnight  darkness. 
The  ear  will  almost  hear  the  peals  of  muttering  thunder  as  they 
reverberate  from  hill  to  hill. 

A  proper  care  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  may  make  such  a 
scene  an  all-absorbing  lesson.  It  is  an  object  lesson, —  at  least, 
a  quasi-object  lesson, — just  such  as  should  be  daily  mingled 
with  those  on  external  realities.  To  give  such  lessons,  requires, 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  a  quickened  spirit, —  a  kind  of  intel- 
lectual regeneration.  Let  him  but  try  it  faithfully  and  honest- 
ly, and  he  will  soon  find  himself  emerging  from  the  dark  forms 
of  Judaism  into  the  clear  light  of  a  new  dispensation.  Indeed, 
this  allusion  contains  more  than  a  resemblance. 

"  The  founder  of  the  new  dispensation  was  called,  by  way  of 
eminence  "  The  Master."  In  him  was  embodied  and  set  forth 
the  art  of  teaching.  He  was  the  "  teacher  come  from  God  "  to 
reveal  in  his  own  person  and  practice  God's  ideal  of  teaching. 
And  did  he  not  invariably  descend  to  the  concrete  even  with  his 
adult  disciples?  Hence  it  was  that  the  common  people  heard 
him  gladly. 

"  Whoever  will  study  the  lessons  given  by  him  will  see  with 
what  unparalleled  skill  he  passed  from  concrete  forms  up  to  ab- 
stract truths.  He  seldom  commenced  with  the  abstract.  '*  A 
sower  went  forth  to  sow  ;  "  "A  certain  man  had  two  sons  ;  " 
"  I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches," — are  specimens  of  the 
way  he  would  open  a  lesson  to  unfold  some  important  abstract 
truth.  The  best  treatise  on  object  teaching  extant  is  the  four 
Gospels. 

"  Commencing  as  if  he  discovered  an  interior  fitness  in  the 
object  itself,  he   would   lay  under   contribution   the   wheat,  the 
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tares,  the  grass,  the  lilies,  the  water,  the  bread,  the  harvest,  the 
cloud,  or  the  passing  event,  and  that  to  give  some  important 
lesson  to  his  disciples. 

"  The  abstract  we  must  teach,  but  our  teaching  need  not  be 
abstract.  We  may  approach  the  abstract  through  the  concrete. 
We  must  do  it  in  many  cases.  And  the  methods  of  our  Sa- 
viour are  the  divine  methods,  informally  expressed  in  his  life. 
Let  us  reverently  study  them,  and  enter  into  the  spirit  with 
which  they  were  employed.  Such,  in  brief,  are  the  funda- 
mental uses  of  objects  ;  such  the  adaptation  of  the  human  mind 
in  its  devolopment  to  external  Nature ;  such  its  growth,  and 
ever  increasing  capacity  to  interpret  the  revelations  of  her  my- 
riad forms  ;  and  such  the  wonderful  power  of  language." 

In  connection  with  this  admirable  statement  of  the 
nature  and  scope  of  the  system,  I  cannot  forbear  to 
quote  the  following  comprehensive  summary  of  its  ends 
and  uses,  from  an  excellent  little  book  on  "  Early  and 
Infant-School  Education  "  by  James  Currie,  Principal 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  Training  College,  Edinburgh. 

"  The  predominant  aspect  of  the  object  lesson  is  the  mental 
exercise  it  gives  ;  it  is  meant  to  awaken  the  intelligence,  and  to 
cultivate  the  different  phases  of  observation,  conception,  and 
taste,  without  which  little  satisfactory  progress  can  be  made  in 
their  future  education.  It  is  a  disciplining,  not  a  utilitarian, 
process  ;  the  information  it  gives  is  a  means,  not  an  end. 

"  The  range  of  this  department  of  instruction  is  exceedingly 
comprehensive.  It  draws  Its  materials  fro-n  all  the  branches  of 
knowledge  dealing  with  things  which  can  interest  the  child  or 
exercise. his  mind.  Thus,  it  is  Natural  History  for  children; 
for  it  directs  their  attention  to  animals  of  all  classes,  domestic 
and    others,    their    qualities,    habits,    and    uses ;    to   trees    and 
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plants,  and  flowers ;  to  the  metals,  and  other  minerals,  which 
form  their  properties,  are  in  constant  use.  It  is  Physical 
Science  for  children ;  for  it  leads  them  to  observe  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  heavens,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  seasons,  with 
the  light  and  heat  which  make  the  changes  of  the  weather,  and 
the  properties  of  the  bodies  which  form  the  mass  of  matter 
around  us.  It  is  Domestic  Economy  for  children ;  for  it  ex- 
hibits to  them  the  things  and  processes  daily  used  in  their 
homes,  and  the  way  to  use  them  rightly.  It  is  Industrial  and 
Social  Economy  for  children  ;  for  it  describes  the  various  trades, 
processes  in  different  walks  of  art,  and  the  arrangements  as  to 
the  division  of  labor  which  society  has  sanctioned  for  carrying 
these  on  in  harmony  and  mutual  dependence.  It  is  Physiology 
for  children;  for  it  tells  them  of  their  own  bodies,  and  the  uses 
of  the  various  members  for  physical  and  mental  ends,  with  the 
way  to  use  them  best  and  to  avoid  their  abuse.  It  is  the  science 
of  common  things  for  children  ;  for  it  disregards  nothing  which 
can  come  under  their  notice  in  their  intercourse  with  their  fellows 
or  their  superiors.  And,  finally,  it  is  Geography  for  children ; 
since  it  has  favorite  subjects  of  illustration  in  mountain  and 
river,  forest,  plain,  and  desert,  the  different  climates  of  the 
earth,  with  their  productions  and  the  habits  of  their  people,  the 
populous  city,  and  the  scattered  wigwams  of  the  savage." 

There  are  those,  I  am  well  aware,  who  will  say  that 
all  this  is  throwing  away  time  and  energy ;  and  that 
children  would  be  better  occupied  in  reading  and  spell- 
ing, and  in  learning  the  multiplication  table,  and  so 
fitting  themselves  for  the  practical  business  of  life. 
Where  schools  are  controlled  and  taught  by  persons 
entertaining  this  narrow  view  of  the  objects  and  meth- 
ods of  education,  children  must  continue  to  pass  much 
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of  their  school  life  in   unprofitable  employment,  or  in 
their    idleness.      But   fortunately,   it  is   no   longer   a 
question  whether  this  department  of  instruction  shall 
constitute    a  part  of  the   training  prescribed   for  the 
pupils  in  our  Primary  Schools.     It  has  already  been 
fully  provided  for  in  the  schedule  of  subjects  to  be 
taught  in  these  schools,  and,  besides,  we  have,  in  suc- 
cessful operation,  an  excellent  Training  School,  where 
ladies  who  are  to  become  teachers  of  Primary  Schools 
are    acquiring   a    thorough   knowledge  of  the    theory 
and    practice    of    the   system.      It   only   remains    for 
the   teachers   to  conform  to    the  requirements  of   the 
Regulations  in  this  respect.     If  there  is.  any  teacher 
who  has  not  yet  made  a  beginning  in  lessons  on  objects, 
it  is  to  be  hoped   that  she  will  not  longer  defer  it. 
Some  excellent  teachers  unconsciously  carry  the  spirit 
of  the  system  into  the  teaching  of  the  ordinary  branch- 
es, and  by  so  doing,  produce  very  satisfactory  results. 
But  they  would  produce  still   better   results,  if  they 
would  go  a  step  farther,  and  devote  a  part  of  their  time 
to  special  lessons  on  objects.     Some  are  deterred  from 
undertaking  this  description  of  teaching,  by  the  erro- 
neous notion  that  an  object  lesson  must  be  given  after  a 
certain  technical  formula  which  they  do  not  understand. 
But  the  truth  is  that  the  most  effectual  lessons  for 
young  children  are  generally  those  which  have  the  least 
appearance  of  formality.     By  speaking  familiarly  with 
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them  about  objects  within  the  range  of  their  experience 
and  observation,  we  shall  awaken  their  curiosity  and 
cultivate  their  attention. 

The  conversational  method  is  the  best,  although  the 
topics  should  not  be  left  altogether  to  chance.  The 
different  subjects  to  be  taught  should  be  introduced  in 
their  natural  order,  and  in  harmony  with  each  other,  — 
and  they  should  be  graduated  to  suit  the  age  and  pro- 
ficiency of  the  pupils.  The  conversational  teaching 
has  ever  been  regarded  by  the  most  eminent  educators, 
as  the  most  appropriate  and  effective  mode  of  proceed- 
ing in  early  education.  It  was  so  peculiarly  the  meth- 
od of  Socrates  that  it  is  known  by  his  name.  It  was 
recommended  and  illustrated  by  Eousseau  and  by  Miss 
Edgeworth  ;  and  Pestalozzi  and  Fellenberg  made  it 
their  chief  instrument  of  instruction.  Dr.  Franklin 
has  told  us  in  his  autobiography  how  his  father  made 
use  of  it  in  the  education  of  his  children.  "  At  his 
table,"  he  says,  "  he  liked  to  have,  as  often  as  possible 
some  sensible  friend  or  neighbor ;  and  always  took 
care  to  start  some  ingenious  or  useful  topic  of  dis- 
course, which  might  tend  to  improve  the  minds  of  his 
children.  By  this  means  he  turned  our  attention  to 
what  was  good,  just,  and  prudent,  in  the  conduct  of 
life."  At  an  educational  meeting  held  in  Plymouth 
county  in  1838,  Daniel  Webster  expressed  his  views 
on   this   topic   in   the   following   language :    "It   has 
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become  the  fashion  to  teach  everything  through  the 
press.  Conversation,  so  valued  in  ancient  Greece,  is 
overlooked  and  neglected;  whereas  it  is  the  richest 
source  of  culture.  We  teach  too  much  by  manuals,  too 
little  by  direct  intercourse  with  the  pupil's  mind ;  we 
have  too  much  of  words,  too  little  of  things.  Take  any  of 
the  common  departments,  how  little  do  we  know  of 
the  practical  detail,  say  geology.  It  is  taught  by 
books.  It  should  be  taught  by  excursions  in  the  fields. 
So  of  other  things.  We  begin  with  the  abstracts,  and 
know  little  of  the  detail  of  facts  ;  we  deal  in  generals, 
and  go  not  to  particulars ;  we  begin  with  the  repre- 
sentatives^ leaving  out  the  constituents.  Teachers  should 
teach  things.""  And  Spurzheim,  using  the  words  signs, 
and  ideas,  as  synonymous  with  "  representatives "  and 
"  constituents^'  says, "  school  education,  after  the  monkish 
and  old-fashioned  system,  begins  with  teaching  printed 
and  written  signs,  without  explaining  their  significa- 
tion, and  even  the  instruction  we  commonly  receive  in 
colleges,  is  more  a  communication  of  signs  than  ideas. 
Youth  are  admired  and  rewarded  in  proportion  as  they 
know  signs'' 

I  have  witnessed  some  conversational  lessons  in  a 
Primary  School  by  Mr.  Alcott,  our  great  master  of  con- 
versation, and  the  pioneer  of  infant  school  teaching  in 
this  country.  I  wish  every  teacher  could  enjoy  the 
same  privilege ;  but  as  this  is  not  practicable,  the  next 
best  thing  is  to  read  his  golden  words  on  this  subject : 
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"Conversation  is  the  mind's  mouth-piece,  its  best  spokes- 
man ;  the  leader  elect  and  prompter  in  teaching.  Practised 
daily  it  should  be  added  to  the  list  of  school  studies ;  an  art  in 
itself,  let  it  be  used  as  such  and  ranked  as  an  accomplishment 
second  to  none  that  nature  or  culture  can  give.  Certainly,  the 
best  we  can  do  is  to  teach  ourselves  and  children  how  to  talk. 
Let  conversation  displace  much  that  passes  current  under  the 
name  of  recitation ;  mostly  sound  and  parrotry,  a  repeating  by 
rote,  not  by  heart,  unmeaning  sounds  from  memory,  and  no 
more.  Good  teaching  makes  the  child  an  eye-witness,  he  see- 
ing, then  telling  what  is  seen,  what  is  known,  or  comprehended  ; 
a  dissolving  of  the  text  for  the  moment  and  a  beholding  in 
thought  as  through  a  glass.  '  Take  my  mind  a  moment,'  says 
the  teacher,  '  and  see  how  things  look  through  that  prism,'  and 
the  pupil  sees  prospects  never  seen  before  or  surmised  by  him  in 
that  lively  perspective.  So  taught  the  masters  :  Plato,  Plu- 
tarch, Pythagoras,  Pestalozzi :  so  Christianity  was  first  published 
from  lovely  lips ;  so  every  one  teaches  deserving  the  name  of 
teacher  or  interpreter.  Illustrations  always  apt ;  life  calling 
forth  life ;  the  giving  of  life  and  a  partaking.  Nothing 
should  be  interposed  between  the  mind  and  its  subject  matter ; 
cold  sense  is  impertinent ;  learning  is  insufficient ;  only  life 
alone, — life,  like  a  torch,  lighting  the  head  and  the  heart. 
Even  so  are  children  made  partakers  of  it ;  are  asking  for  it 
every  day  over  their  books,  in  schoolrooms  and  elsewhere,  and 

getting  some  elsewhere  in  these  times  of  activity 

We  are  wont  to  associate  college  acquirements,  books,  erudition, 
with  the  office  of  teaching,  and  to  consider  learning  as  the 
teacher's  chief  qualification.  It  is  a  sad  mistake,  and  the  schools 
have  been  the  sufferers  for  it.  Books  were  thoughts  first,  their 
contents  the  results  of  thinking, — they  should  be  baits  for  thought 
and  study.  "We  need  minds  whose  thoughts  are  the  substance  and 
soul  of  books ;  persons  of  good  gifts,  having  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, and  can  impart  them  in  lovely  ways,  can  dissolve  the  book 
and  show  its  contents  outside  of  its  covers ;  meeting  their  classes. 
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first,  to  hear  all  they  can  recite  out  of  their  books,  and  then  to 
pour  from  a  glowing  mind  a  flood  of  light  over  the  pages,  and 
create  the  subject  anew  before  their  eyes,  inspiring  them  \vith 
the  soul  of  creation.  We  want  living  minds  to  quicken  and 
inform  living  minds.  A  boy's  life,  a  maiden's  time,  is  too  pre- 
cious to  be  wasted  in  committing  words  to  the  memory  from 
books  they  never  learn  the  use  of." 

This  conversational  teaching  is  especially  needed  by 
the  great  mass  of  children  who  come  from  homes  of 
poverty  and  ignorance.  Many  of  these  children,  who 
are  of  the  age  to  be  admitted  to  the  Grammar  School, 
and  are  able  to  read  with  considerable  fluency,  are  ex- 
tremely ignorant  of  "  common  things,"  and,  what  is 
still  more  to  be  deplored,  they  have  had  too  little 
instruction  in  what  is  "good  and  just,  and  prudent  in 
the  conduct  of  life." 

As  a  means  of  promoting  Object  Teaching  in  our 
schools,  it  is  desirable  that  Committees  should,  in  their 
visits  and  examinations,  call  for  the  exercises  in  this 
branch  which  the  regulations  require.  Teachers  feel 
themselves  under  the  necessity  of  giving  their  efforts 
mainly  to  those  branches  and  subjects  which  tell  in 
examinations,  and  hence  the  mode  of  examination 
adopted  by  Committees  has  a  powerful  influence  in 
determining  the  kind  of  instruction  imparted.  It 
should  therefore  be  the  aim  of  all  who  have  the  super- 
vision of  schools  to  bestow  the  highest  commendation 
for  that  kind  of  service   which  really  does  the  most 
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good  to  the  pupils,  and  not  that  which  merely  makes 
the  best  show  in  a  recitation.  The  law  of  demand 
and  supply  is  as  certain  in  its  operation  in  the 
schoolroom  as  in  the  market.  A  few  years  ago  script 
writing  was  rarely  seen  in  any  of  our  Primary  Schools, 
but  now  that  the  facilities  for  teaching  it  have  been 
supplied,  and  the  masters  of  the  Grammar  Schools 
examine  pupils  in  this  branch  for  admission  into  their 
schools,  it  has  become  universal.  So  it  will  be  with 
Object  Teaching.  When  teachers  find  that  they  can 
afford  to  give  time  to  it,  they  will  not  be  slow  in 
finding  out  how  to  handle  it  to  advaijtage.  They  will 
have  by  them  the  works  of  Sheldon,  or  Calkins,  or 
Burton.  They  will  have  their  collections  of  objects,  — 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral ;  artificial  and  natural ; 
indigenous  and  exotic ;  domestic  and  foreign ;  and 
so  we  shall  at  length  witness  the  consummation  of 
the  wish  expressed  by  Professor  Agassiz,  that  every 
Primary  School  might  have  its  own  little  museum. 
When  our  children  shall  have  been  taught  according  to 
the  true  spirit  of  this  system,  both  morally  and  intellect- 
ually, they  will  be  found  on  their  holidays  crowding 
the  galleries  of  our  noble  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
instead  of  crowding,  as  they  are  now  too  much  in- 
clined to  do,  the  halls  and  galleries  of  negro  minstrels ; 
and  when  they  sit  down  to  read  at  home,  they  will 
prefer  useful  and  instructive  books,  to  "  dime  novels,'* 
and  other  novels  of  low  degree. 
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What  is  now  especially  needed  as  a  means  of  demon- 
strating the  processes  and  results  of  the  system  is  a  set 
or  series  of  six  perfectly  graded  Primary  Schools,  that 
is,  each  of  the  six  classes,  in  one  building,  taught  in 
exact  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  regulations,  each  teacher  giving  the  oral 
instruction  needed  as  a  preparation  for  what  is  to  be 
done  by  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  next  higher 
grade.  It  is  desirable  that  all  the  teachers  in  the  pro- 
posed series  of  schools  should  be  graduates  of  the 
Training  School,  though  this  is  not  absolutely  essential, 
for  we  have  many  untrained  teachers  who  possess 
sufficient  tact  and  intelligence  to  enable  them,  with  the 
aid  of  the  helps  now  available,  to  impart  the  requisite 
oral  instruction  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  schools 
of  such  a  group  would  not  only  prove  the  superiority 
of  the  system,  but  they  would  serve  as  a  model  to  be 
visited  and  inspected  by  the  other  teachers,  and  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee.  This  is  substantially  the 
course  that  was  pursued  so  successfully  in  order  to 
show  the  superiority  of  the  graded  system,  as  compared 
with  the  ungraded  system. 

The  general  condition  of  the  Primary  Schools  is  very 
good,  and  is  still  improving.  Their  accommodations 
are  growing  better  every  year.  Most  of  the  teachers 
take  pains  to  keep  their  schoolrooms  well  ventilated, 
without  subjecting  the  children  to  draughts  of  cold  air. 
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The  attendance  is  in  the  main  satisfactory.  Much  at- 
tention is  paid  to  cleanliness.  There  is  less  waste  of 
time  than  there  was  formerly.  Much  of  the  improve- 
ment which  I  find  in  these  schools,  improvement  for 
which  the  teachers  deserve  gl'eat  credit,  does  not  count 
at  all  in  the  examinations  for  admission  to  the  Gram- 
mar Schools.  To  appreciate  it  one  must  drop  into  the 
schools  as  I  do  without  giving  any  notice,  and  see  how 
things  are  done.  The  good  reading  to  which  I  referred 
in  my  last  report  is  rapidly  spreading  from  the  points 
where  it  was  first  developed,  and  I  trust  it  will  soon 
become  universal.  Still,  the  best  step  of  this  year  is 
that  relating  to  vocal  music.  Many  of  the  teachers  are 
already  fully  initiated  into  the  method.  Mr.  Mason, 
by  showing  how  to  teach  music  in  the  right  way,  is 
doing  much  to  show  how  to  teach  everything  in  the 
right  way.  Some  complaints  are  made  by  teachers 
that  the  pupils  promoted  to  them  from  the  lower  class- 
es are  not  fully  qualified,  but  these  complaints  must  be 
taken  with  liberal  allowance.  Of  course,  no  teacher 
intends  to  do  injustice  by  finding  fault  with  the  pupils 
she  receives ;  still,  some  injustice  is  done  in  this  way, 
along  with  much  good,  and  I  regard  it  as  an  admirable 
element  of  our  system,  that  each  teacher  is  personally 
interested  in  calling  attention  to  the  defects  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  teacher  next  below  her,  while  she  is  at 
the  same  time  obliged  to  submit  the  results  of  her  own 
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work  to  the  vigilant  scrutiny  of  the  teacher  next  above 
in  grade.  There  is,  however,  need  of  a  competent  and 
impartial  umpire  to  stand  between  these  interested  par- 
ties and  to  do  justice  to  all.  Such  an  umpire  will  be 
supplied  when  the  Primary  Schools  are  placed  under  the 
principalshijp  of  the  .masters  of  the  Grammar  Schools, 
and  the  pupils  in  the  former  will  then  be  properly  ex- 
amined for  promotion  as  they  now  are  in  the  latter. 

I  have  a  word  to  say  at  this  time  about  our  mixed 
Grammar  Schools.  There  are  six  schools  of  this  de- 
scription which  have  been  in  operation  for  many  years  ^ 
—  three  in  East  Boston,  and  three  in  South  Boston. 
In  most  respects  they  are  excellent  schools.  They 
are  provided  with  good  buildings ;  they  are  well 
taught;  and,  as  regards  attendance,  they  stand  high. 
Still,  there  is,  I  think,  a  fault  in  their  classification 
which  requires  correction.  The  result  of  the  present 
arrangement  is  that  the  boi/s  do  not  have  an  equal 
chance  with  the  girls  in  the  privileges  and  advan- 
tages of  the  graduating  class.  A  few  statistical  items 
will  sufficiently  confirm  this  statement.  The  average 
number  of  boys  in  these  schools  during  the  past  six 
nonths  was  2,480,  while  the  number  of  girls  averaged 
only  1,764.  The  ratio  of  these  numbers  is  nearly  that 
of  three  to  two,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  boys  are 
clearly  entitled  to  three  fifths  of  the  privileges  of  these 
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schools.  They  ought  to  occupy  three  out  of  five  of 
the  seats  in  the  master's  class,  and  receive  three  out 
of  five  of  the  medals  awarded.  But  what  are  the  facts'? 
At  the  last  exhibition,  the  girls  received  fiftij-tliree 
medals,  while  the  boys  received  only  sixteen,  whereas 
an  equitable  division  would  have  given  the  boys  fortij- 
one,  and  the  girls  twentij-eight.  I  cite  the  case  of  the 
medals,  not  because  of  the  value  of  the  rdedals  them- 
selves, but  because  the  number  received  by  either  sex 
is  a  fair  index  of  the  number  of  boys  as  compared  to 
the  number  of  girls  in  the  graduating  class.  But  the 
existing  arrangement  not  only  deprives  the  boys  of 
their  rights  in  respect  to  graduation,  it  also  virtually 
shuts  them  out  of  the  English  High  School.  Now, 
the  quality  of  the  material  of  which  the  mixed  schools 
are  composed  is  up  to  the  average  standard,  to  say  the 
least,  and,  therefore,  they  ought  to  furnish  an  average 
number  of  boys  for  the  High  School.  But  it  appears 
that  four  of  these  schools  sent  up  last  July  only  an 
aggregate  of  eight,  an  average  of  two  to  each  school. 
The  fact  cannot  be  disputed  that  hoys  residing  in  East 
Boston  or  South  Boston  do  not,  under  the  present  school 
arrangements,  have  a  fair  chance  either  of  obtaining 
a  medal,  or  of  graduating  from  the  first  class  of  a  Gram- 
mar School,  or  of  getting  into  the  English  High  School. 
The  reason  is,  that  they  are  made  to  compete  with  the 
girls  at  a  disadvantage.     The  customs  and  demands  of 
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society  are  such  that  boys  cannot  remain  in  school  so 
long  as  girls  can.  The  general  provisions  of  our 
schools  recognize  this  circumstance.  Formerly  there 
was  a  rule  permitting  girls  to  remain  in  the  Gram- 
mar Schools  till  they  were  sixteen  years  of  age,  while 
boys  were  excluded  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  This 
provision  has  been  abolished,  but  its  spirit  is  retained 
in  the  regulations  respecting  the  conditions  of  admis- 
sion to  the  High  Schools.  Girls  are  not  received  into 
the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  until  they  are 
fifteen  years  old,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  average 
age  of  those  admitted  is  about  sixteen  years.  On  the 
other  hand,  boys  are  allowed  to  enter  the  English  High 
School  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  it  is  very  desirable 
that  those  destined  for  this  school  should  enter  it  as 
soon  as  they  are  fourteen  years  old.  Such  being  the 
requirements,  we  should  naturally  suppose  that  the 
average  age  of  a  graduating  class  in  a  girls'  school 
would  be  about  two  years  higher  than  that  of  a  gradu- 
ating class  in  a  boys'  school,  and  this  is  very  nearly 
the  case  in  the  schools  which  are  conducted  with  strict 
regard  to  the  spirit  of  the  regulations.  It  is  perfectly 
obvious,  therefore,  that  unless  boys  at  fourteen  are  as 
capable  as  girls  at  sixteen,  in  the  mixed  schools,  the 
girls  will  be  in  advance  of  the  boys,  and  consequently 
they  will  occupy  the  majority  of  the  seats  in  the  highest 
class,  and  they  will  carry  off  the  greater  part  of  the 
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honors.  The  boys  who  leave  school  before  graduating 
from  the  medal  class  are  not  encouraged  to  go  to  the 
High  School,  and  those  who  hold  on  long  enough  to 
compete  successfully  with  the  girls  for  the  medal,  are 
so  old  that,  if  they  do  go  to  the  High  School,  they 
seldom  remain  long  enough  to  complete  the  course. 
There  is  still  another  evil  resulting  from  the  present 
arrangement  of  the  mixed  schools.  The  regulations 
provide  that  home  lessons  may  be  assigned  to  boys, 
while  they  prohibit  the  assignment  of  such  lessons  to 
girls.  But  if  boys  and  girls  are  in  the  same  class  pur- 
suing the  same  studies,  either  both  sexes  must  have 
home  lessons  or  neither  must  have  them,  and  the  regu- 
lations are  necessarily  violated. 

The  remedy  for  these  evils  is  not  difficult.  It  re- 
quires but  a  slight  change  of  classification.  Let  the 
boys  and  girls  be  placed,  at  least  in  the  upper  divisions, 
in  separate  classes.  Let  there  he  two  distinct  graduating 
classes  or  sections,  one  for  hoys  and  one  for  girls.  They 
might  be  in  the  same  room,  under  the  instruction 
of  the  master  and  his  assistant,  or  they  might  be  in 
separate  rooms,  one  being  instructed  by  the  master 
and  the  other  by  the  sub-master.  Something  like  this 
was  done  last  year  in  one  of  these  schools,  and  the 
result  was  that  this  school  sent  thirteen  boys  to  the 
English  High  School,  and  ten  girls  to  the  Girls'  High 
and  Normal  School. 
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The  Latin  School  is  in  a  very  prosperous  condition. 
I  think  it  may  be  truly  said  that  it  never  had  a  more 
efficient  corps  of  teachers  than  it  has  at  this  time. 
The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  school 
during  the  year  has  been  238.  From  September  16, 
1864,  to  September  12,  1865,  there  were  admitted  to 
this  school,  from  the  Grammar  Schools,  seventh-one  hoys. 
Their  ages  were  as  follows  :  — 

Between  nine  and  ten  years,  three  ; 
Between  ten  and  eleven  years,  ten  ; 
Between  eleven  and  twelve  years,  twelve  ; 
Between  twelve  and  thirteen  years,  sixteen ; 
Between  thirteen  and  fourteen  years,  twelve  ; 
Between  fourteen  and  fifteen  years,  eight ; 
Over  fifteen  years,  ten. 

Thus,  it  appears  that  forty-six  of  the  seventy-one  sent 
from  the  Grammar  Schools  were  upwards  of  twelve 
years  of  age.  If  boys  are  sent  to  the  Latin  School  for 
the  purpose  of  fitting  them  for  college,  it  is  very  desir- 
able that  they  should  enter  at  an  early  age, — that  is, 
when  they  are  between  ten  and  twelve  years  of  age. 
The  regular  course  preparatory  to  college  is  laid  out  for 
six  years'  study ;  so  that  a  boy  beginning  it  at  the  age 
of  twelve,  finishes  it,  as  a  general  rule,  when  he  is 
eighteen,  a  very  proper  age  for  entering  college.  But 
boys  coming  in  at  an  average  age  of  about  fifteen,  as 
was  the  case  with  eighteen  of  the  number  above  re- 
ported, would  be  twenty- one  years  of  age  at  the  com- 
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pletion  of  the  regular  course  of  instruction  provided 
here,  and  twenty-five  at  the  time  of  graduation  from 
college.  But  boys  of  fifteen  will  not  willingly  under- 
take the  course  with  such  a  prospect  before  them,  and 
so,  to  meet  their  case,  a  "  short  course  "  is  provided,  a 
sort  of  express  train.  "  Scholars  may  have  the  option  of 
completing  their  course  in  five  years  or  less  time,  if 
willino:  to  make  due  exertions,  and  shall  be  advanced 
according  to  scholarship  ;"  and  some  brilliant  examples 
of  success  in  this  "  short  course  "  have  been  cited  in 
proof  of  its  superiority  over  the  regular  course  of  six 
years.  But  on  this  point  the  testimony  of  the  principal, 
whose  observation  extends  over  a  period  of  thirty  years, 
ought  to  have  weight,  and  he  is  positive  that  the  late 
comers  do  not  succeed  as  well  as  the  early  comers. 
They  are  apt  to  injure  their  eyesight,  or  their  health, 
or  to  get  discouraged  and  drop  out.  Perhaps  a  differ- 
ent method  of  teaching  the  classics  from  that  pursued 
in  the  Latin  School  might  be  better  adapted  for  pupils 
of  more  mature  age  ;  but  as  long  as  the  present  system  is 
in  vogue,  a  system  which  requires  much  memory  work, 
but  a  system  which  the  principal  and  many  other  high 
authorities  in  classical  education  amongst  us  think  the 
best,  it  is  important  that  masters  of  Grammar  Schools 
should  forward  boys  to  this  school,  who  are  to  go  to  it  at 
all,  at  an  early  age.  It  is  but  just  to  the  learned  and  able 
principal  of  this  ancient  and  famous  school,  which  has 
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done  so  much  for  the  scholarship  and  culture  of  this 
city,  that  I  should  add  here,  for  the  information  of  all 
concerned,  that  the  question  raised  last  year  by  certain 
parties  as  to  his  management  and  discipline  brought  out 
an  overwhelming  mass  of  testimony  in  his  favor,  and 
that  the  continued  confidence  of  the  community  in  the 
excellence  of  the  school  is  proved  by  a  largely  increased 
number  of  applications  for  admission. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  average 
age  of  the  boys  admitted  to  the  Latin  School  from  each 
Grammar  School  during  the  year  ending  September 
12,1865:  — 


Schools. 

No. 
Admitted. 

Average 
Age. 

Schools. 

i 

1.- 

>< 
< 

Adams 



Lawrence 

2 

12.25 

Bigelo.w 

4 

13.50 

Lincoln 

5 

12.33 

Boylston 

Lyman 

Brimmer 

12 

12.33 

Mayhew 

7 

12.83 

Chapman 

3 

13.75 

Phillips 

15 

12.75 

Dwight 

6 

12.50 

Quincy 

7 

13.50 

Eliot 

The  English  High  School,  at  the  time  of  its  establish- 
ment, some  forty-five  years  ago,  was  very  liberally  pro- 
vided with  a  philosophical  apparatus,  the  sum  of  $2,500 
having  been  appropriated  for  this  purpose.     This  ap- 
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paratus  has  been  used  to  good  purpose,  but  it  is  now 
quite  behind  the  times.  The  articles  which  have  not 
been  used  up  are  antiquated  in  their  style,  and  they 
are  inferior  to  those  which  are  now  manufactured  ;  and 
it  is  desirable  that  a  new  supply  should  be  procured ;  a 
telescope,  and  a  section  model  of  the  steam-engine  are 
especially  needed.  I  would  suggest  that  the  sum  of  a 
thousand  dollars  at  least  be  immediately  appropriated 
to  this  object. 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  at  length  I  am  ena- 
bled to  report  some  indications  of  a  due  appreciation 
of  the  superior  advantages  of  this  school  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  city.  The  number  of  applicants  for 
admission  has  greatly  increased.  In  consequence  of  the 
large  number  admitted  last  year  and  this  year  it  has 
been  necessary  to  appoint  two  additional  teachers,  and 
all  the  rooms  of  the  building  are  now  occupied.  In 
my  report  of  last  year  I  said  that  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pupils  should  be  annually  sent  up  to 
this  school  from  our  Grammar  Schools.  This  year  the 
standard  which  I  proposed  has  even  been  exceeded,  — 
one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  having  been  admitted.  Should 
an  equal  number  be  admitted  next  year,  it  will  become 
practicable  to  carry  out  the  plan  which  has  been  pro- 
posed, and  which  the  interest  of  the  school  demands, 
of  employing  an  assistant  in  the  master's  room,  so  that 
the  master  may  be  enabled  to  devote  more  time  to  the 
examination  and  inspection  of  the  lower  classes. 
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The  ^Jbwing  table  shows  the  number  of  boys  ad- 
mitted to  the  English  Pligh  School  from  each  of  the 
Grammar  Schools,  with  their  average  age,  and  also  the 
number  who  actually  entered  upon  the  High  School 
course  of  study  :  — 


Schools. 

.1 

ill 
'a 
< 

6  a 

1-5 

Schools. 

t 

4 

1-5 

Adams 

7 

7 

14.G5 

1 
Lincoln 

8 

2 

16.33 

Bigelow 

13 

12 

14.89 

Lyman 

1 

1 

15.00 

Boylston 

9 

6 

14.09 

Mayhew 

8 

8 

14.85 

Brimmer 

28 

26 

14.82 

Phillips 

7 

6 

15.54 

Chapman 

3 

3 

15.74 

Quincy 

16 

16 

14.84 

Dwight 

34 

25 

15.25 

Latin 

3 

3 

15.10 

Eliot 
Lawrence 

8 
1 

6 
1 

14.66 
12.00 

,  Private       ) 
and  other   ) 

18 

16 

14.81 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  a  number  of  boys 
were  examined  and  admitted  who  did  not  join  the 
school.  It  is  not  desirable  that  boys  should  present 
themselves  for  examination  unless  they  intend  to  join 
the  school  if  admitted.  Several  schools  show  a  very 
considerable,  and  a  very  commendable,  increase  in  the 
number  of  pupils  admitted.  It  is  well  known  to  the 
Committee  that  the  circumstances  of  the  Grammar 
Schools  are  very  different,  and  that  what  would  be  a 
small  delegation  for  one  would  be  a  large  one  for  another. 
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The  aim  should  be  to  secure  the  admission  of  a  large 
number  at  an  early  age.  One  boy  sent  at  thirteen  years 
of  age  ought  to  count  as  much  as  three  or  four  at  sixteen. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  average 
age  of  the  girls  admitted  into  the  Girls'  High  and 
Normal  School  from  each  Grammar  School :  — 


■2 

§1. 

i 

bo   . 

Schools. 

< 

Avera 
Age 

Schools. 

< 

Adams 

5 

IG.OO 

Hancock 

11 

15.14 

Bigelow 

9 

16.16 

Lawrence 

4 

15.33 

Bowditch 

4 

15.75 

Lincoln 

9 

15.11 

Bovvdoin 

9 

16.75 

Lyman 

5 

15.90 

Chapman 

7 

16.33 

Wells 

6 

15.77 

Everett 

18 

15.75 

Winthrop 

15 

15.83 

Franklin 

12 

16.16 

While  there  is  need  of  constant  and  vigorous  efforts 
to  secure  the  higher  education  of  boys, —  to  inspire 
boys  themselves  with  a  generous  ambition  for  intellect- 
ual culture,  and  to  make  parents  see  the  utility  of  pro- 
viding for  their  sons  an  education  above  that  which  is 
merely  elementary,  —  with  girls  the  case  is  wholly  dif- 
ferent. Here,  in  America,  at  the  present  time,  we  find 
that  everywhere  girls  are  thronging  the  higher  grades 
of  educational  institutions.  It  is  the  fashion  ;  the  spirit 
of  the  times.  There  are  in  this  Commonwealth  upwards 
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of  a  hundred  free  High  Schools,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  of  the  pupils  attending  them  two  to  one  are 
females.  A  far-sighted  and  powerful  opponent  of  the 
original  project  for  establishing  a  High  School  for  girls 
in  this  city,  which  was  much  agitated  forty  years  ago, 
objected  to  such  a  school  on  the  ground  that  there 
would  be  too  many  pupils  crowding  into  it.  The 
growth  and  prosperity  of  our  noble  High  School  for 
girls,  is  an  illustration  of  the  way  things  are  now  going 
in  respect  to  female  education.  Notwithstanding  the 
attractions  held  out  by  private  schools,  and  notwith- 
standing the  severe  ordeal  of  the  examination  for  admis- 
sion,  this  school  is  overflowing  in  numbers.  I  rejoice 
in  this.  I  have  no  fear  that  either  sex  or  any  class  of 
persons  will  get  too  good  an  education,  —  but  by  the 
word  "  good  "  I  mean  much.  It  includes  something 
more  than  mere  book  knowledge.  Therefore,  I  would 
not  raise  the  standard  of  examination  for  admission  to 
this  school.  I  should  prefer  to  lower  it  in  some  par- 
ticulars, if  I  must  modify  it  at  all.  By  raising  it,  the 
competition  for  admission  must  be  increased,  —  more 
"  high-pressure  "  must  be  the  result,  —  and  even  then 
only  the  gifted  scholars  can  get  in.  I  think  that  pupils 
of  both  sexes  in  our  schools,  who  are  not  brilliant  and 
gifted,  the  scholars  of  fair  average  powers,  ought  to 
have  a  better  chance  than  they  now  have  with  us.  •  Let 
as  many  girls,  I  would  say,  come  to  the  Girls'  High 
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School  as  choose  to  come  on  the  present,  or  even  a 
lower  standard.  If  one  school  of  this  kind  is  not  ca- 
pacious enough  to  accommodate  them,  increase  the 
number.  The  city  is  abundantly  able  to  furnish  her 
daughters  with  all  the  schools  they  need.  The  building 
now  occupied  by  this  school  ought  to  be  abandoned  as 
soon  as  it  is  possible  to  erect  a  new  one.  To  say  that 
the  school  is  accommodated  in  it  is  a  misuse  of  language, 
We  have  a  City  Hall,  a  City  Hospital,  a  County  Jail. 
Police  Stations,  and  Fire  Engine  Houses,  which  we 
point  to  with  a  just  pride ;  but  we  have  not  an  edifice 
for  the  higher  education  of  the  daughters  of  the  city 
to  which  we  can  take  a  stranger  without  some  feeling 
of  mortification.  The  casket  contrasts  most  painfully 
with  the  jewels  it  contains. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Board,  the 
statistics  of  the  colored  children  attending  the  public 
schools  have  been  procured.  In  July,  the  whole  num- 
ber enrolled  was  two  hundred  and  sixty- three  ;  of  this 
number  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  in  the  Primary 
Schools,  one  hundred  and  three  in  the  Grammar 
Schools,  and  five  in  the  High  Schools.  Twenty  were 
over  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  whole  colored  popula- 
tion of  the  city  in  1860,  was  2,284 ;  and  the  whole 
number  of  colored  children  between  the  ages  of  ten 
and  fifteen  years,  was  316. 
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In  ray  second  special  report  on  Truancy  and  Com- 
pulsory Education,  which  was  printed  with  the  Annual 
School  Report  for  1862,  I  gave  an  account  of  the 
legislative  provisions  which  had  been  made  with  a  view 
to  remedy  the  evil  of  absenteeism.  The  law  concern- 
ing truants  had  proved  Highly  beneficial.  But  a  truant 
was  defined  to  be  a  member  of  school,  who  had 
absented  himself  without  the  permission  of  parent  or 
teacher.  If,  therefore,  a  boy  became  an  habitual  truant, 
thus  rendering  himself  liable  to  the  penalty  prescribed 
in  the  act  concerning  truants,  his  parents  could  at  once 
stop  proceedings  against  him  by  demanding  his  dis- 
charge from  school.  He  was  then  an  absentee,  and 
not  a  truant,  and  there  was  no  law  to  reach  him.  Be- 
sides, there  were  children  in  the  streets,  who  did  Dot  go 
to  school  at  all.  These  habitual  absentees  were  not  only 
growing  up  in  ignorance,  but  they  were  constantly  en- 
ticing pupils  from  school,  and  so  greatly  aggravating  the 
evil  of  truancy.  To  meet  the  case  of  both  of  these  class- 
es of  absentees,  an  Act  was  passed  April  30,  1862,  but 
owing  to  some  defect  in  its  provisions,  requiring  amend- 
ment, it  did  not  go  into  operation,  until  April,  1863.  In 
this  Act,  absentees  are  described  as  "  children  wandering 
about  in  the  streets  or  public  places  of  any  town,  having 
no  lawful  occupation  or  business,  not  attending  school, 
and  growing  up  in  ignorance,  between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  sixteen  years."     This  provision  of  law  has 
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been  vigorously  and  faithfully  executed  by  the  Justices 
of  the  Police  Court,  and  the  truant  officers,  for  up- 
wards of  two  years.  How  far  it  has  been  instrumental 
in  promoting  the  attendance  at  school,  of  the  neglected 
class  of  children,  and  in  preventing  juvenile  crime,  it 
is  impossible  to  state  with  exactness,  but  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  its  effect  has  been  in  a  high 
degree  salutary.  When  the  truant  law  was  first 
adopted  by  the  city  in  1852,  three  truant  officers  were 
appointed ;  in  1854,  the  number  was  increased  to 
four.  At  the  end  of  each  quarter,  these  officers  send 
to  the  Board  of  Aldermen  reports  of  their  doings  ;  dupli- 
cates of  these  reports  are  also  sent  to  me.  They  meet 
every  Monday  morning  at  10 J  o'clock  at  the  truant 
court  room,  and  on  the  first  Monday  of  each  month, 
they  meet  me  at  my  office,  for  consultation  in  respect 
to  matters  pertaining  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
their  office.  And  it  is  but  just  to  them  to  say,  that  they 
appear  to  me  to  be  faithful  and  efficient  in  the  per- 
formance of  every  duty  which  their  office  requires. 
The  whole  number  of  complaints  reported  for  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1865,  is  as  follows  :  — 


Complaints, 

Sentences. 

Probation. 

Absentees, 

108 

95 

13 

Truants, 

102 

73 

29 

It  is  provided  by  the  General  Statutes  that  children 
between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fifteen  years  shall  not 
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be  employed  in  a  manufacturing  establishment,  unless 
within  twelve  months  next  preceding  the  term  of  such 
employment,  they  have  attended  some  public  or  private 
school  at  least  one  term  of  eleven  weeks.  And  it  is 
also  provided  that  every  person  having  under  his  con- 
trol a  child  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen 
years,  shall  send  such  child  to  some  school  at  least 
twelve  weeks  in  each  year,  unless  the  child  has  been 
otherwise  furnished  with  the  means  of  education,  or 
has  already  acquired  the  branches  taught  in  public 
schools.  No  prosecutions  under  these  provisions  have 
as  yet  been  made  in  this  city.  It  is  expected,  however, 
that  the  truant  officers  will,  in  future,  endeavor  to  as- 
certain whether  these  provisions  of  law  are  violated, 
and  to  take  the  proper  steps  to  secure  the  prosecution 
of  all  persons  liable  to  penalty  in  consequence  of  such 
violations. 

During  the  past  year,  an  event  worthy  of  record,  and 
highly  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  education,  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  important  and 
well-endowed  scientific  institutions  in  this  community 
made  arrangements  for  a  series  of  Lectures  upon  dif- 
ferent branches  in  Natural  History,  which  were  pre- 
pared expressly  for  the  teachers  of  the  Public  Schools 
of  Boston.  The  large  Hall  belonging  to  the  Society  of 
Natural  History  was  thronged  with  earnest  listeners. 
The  lectures  were  amply  illustrated  by  specimens  and 
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diagrams,  and  at  the  close  of  each  lecture  the  rich  and 
extensive  cabinets  of  the  Society  were  generously 
thrown  open  for  the  inspection  of  all  present.  At  the 
introductory  meeting,  the  teachers  were  addressed  by 
His  Honor  the  Mayor,  Governor  Andrew,  President 
Hill  of  Harvard  University,  George  B.  Emerson,  LL.D., 
and  other  eminent  friends  of  education. 

The  lectures  which  followed  on  successive  weeks 
were  by  Prof.  Wyman,  President  of  the  Society  of  Nat- 
ural History,  Prof.  Rogers,  President  of  the  Institute 
of  Technology,  Dr.  Augustus  A.  Gould,  Rev.  R.  C. 
Waterson,  D.  D.,  and  Prof.  Gray  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. They  embraced  branches  of  Natural  History  of 
the  deepest  interest,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that 
here  were  assembled  some  six  hundred  teachers,  hav- 
ing daily  under  their  care  more  than  twenty-seven 
thousand  children,  it  may  readily  be  believed  that  a 
fresh  impulse  must  have  been  given,  which  could  not 
fail  to  be  beneficial  and  widely  felt.  Wholly  aside 
from  the  valuable  knowledge  thus  imparted  and  ac- 
quired, the  memorable  fact  not  to  be  overlooked 
or  forgotten,  is  this,  that  one  of  the  ablest  bodies  of 
scientific  men  in  our  community  thus  publicly  ex- 
tended the  most  courteous  hospitalities  to  the  teach- 
ers of  our  Public  Schools,  inviting  them  to  meet, 
through  successive  weeks,  at  their  spacious  Hall,  ar- 
ranging gratuitous  lectures  upon  various  branches  of 
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Natural  History  by  men  specially  qualified  to  give  val- 
uable information,  and  to  awaken  interest  among  the 
teachers  for  whose  particular  advantage  they  were 
given. 

The  Society  of  Natural  History  has  thus  rendered 
honorable  service,  not  only  to  the  teachers,  but  through 
them  to  the  Public  Schools  and  the  community  at  large, 
—  service  deserving  grateful  acknowledgment.  It 
was  a  recognition  by  men  of  the  highest  acquirements 
of  a  duty  on  their  part  to  assist  in  educating  the  educa- 
tors. The  teachers  of  our  Public  Schools  were  by  this 
means  not  only  brought  into  new  and  pleasant  inter- 
course with  each  other,  but,  in  the  most  inspiring 
manner,  with  men  of  letters  and  science.  Thus  did 
the  large  company  of  teachers  among  us  respond  to 
this  proffered  privilege  with  enthusiastic  ardor,  show- 
ing an  appreciation  which  was  itself  alike  honorable 
to  the  teachers,  and  a  just  tribute  to  the  Society  who 
had  voluntarily  made  so  wise  and  generous  an  ar- 
rangement. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  lecture  of  the  course,  the 
following  Eesolutions  were  presented  by  Joshua  Bates, 
Esq.,  Principal  of  the  Brimmer  School,  and  after  some 
appropriate  remarks  by  Hon.  Joseph  White,  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  others,  they  were 
unanimously  adopted. 
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Resolved,  That  we,  the  teachers  of  the  Public  Schools,  fully 
appreciate  the  kindness  of  the  Society  of  Natural  History  in 
opening  their  rooms  for  our  visitation  and  instruction. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  teachers  be  presented  to  the 
several  gentlemen,  Avho,  notwithstanding  the  pressure  of  pro- 
fessional engagements,  have  so  cheerfully  and  admirably  lectured 
to  us  on  subjects  so  full  of  interest  and  valuable  information. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  teachers  are  especially  due 
to  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Waterston,  D.'D.,  for  the  lively  interest  he 
has  manifested  in  the  success  of  these  intellectual  entertain- 
ments, and  for  his  exceedingly  interesting  and  suggestive  lec- 
ture. 

It  was  eminently  proper  that  the  gentleman  named 
in  the  last  Resolution  should  have  been  specially  de- 
signated as  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  teachers,  for 
to  him  belongs  the  credit  not  only  of  originating  the 
pla,n  of  this  course  of  lectures,  but  also,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  of  carrying  it  into 
successful  execution,  at  the  cost  of  no  little  labor  and 
pains.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  this  admirable 
scientific  entertainment,  which  afforded  so  much  pleas- 
ure and  profit  to  the  teachers  of  our  schools,  will 
prove  to  have  been  the  inauguration  of  a  new  instru- 
mentality for  their  improvement. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 

Sept.  1865. 
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APPENDIX 


TEACHEES. 


Tables  showing  the  number  of  teachers  of  each  sex  in  the  different 
grades  of  schools,  July  31,  1865. 

Regular    Teachers. 


Latin 

English  High  School 

Girls'  High  and  Normal 

Grammar  Schools 

Primary  Schools 


13 
256 
257 


14 
298 
257 


Special  Teachers. 

SCHOOLS. 

Vocal  and  Physical  Culture  :  all  the  Schools  . . . . 

Drawing :  English  High,  and  Girls'  H.  and  N 

Prench  :  Latin  School 

French  :  Girls'  High  and  Normal 

German  :  Girls'  High  and  Normal 

Music  :  Girls'  High  and  Normal 

Music  :  Grammar  Schools 

Music  :  Primary  Schools 

Sewing :  Grammar  Schools 


Males,     females.      Tol 


12 
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HIGH    SCHOOLS. 
Abstract  of  Semi-Annual  Returns,  February,  1865. 


t 
£ 

< 

1 

s 

Average  whole 
Number. 

II 

II 

Si 

o 

1 

to 

03 

1" 

11 

Schools. 

5 

3 
^ 

138 
127 
142 

111 

30 
93 

246 
209 

334 

246 
209 
334 

233 
205 
325 

13 
4 
9 

94 
98 
97 

93 
161 
307 

1 
1 
1 

2 
2 

4  i.___ 

English  High 

Girls'  High  &  Normal 

3 

"n 

Totals 

407 

.. 

455  1  334 

789 

763 

« 

96.3 
av. 

581 

3 

4 

7 

13 

HIGH    SCHOOLS. 
Abstract  of  Semi-A7miial  Returns,  August,  1865. 


1 
1 

i 

tD 

a 
1 

5 

Average  whole 
Number. 

M 

t 
C 

1 
1 

1 

02 

2 

4 

Schools. 

o 

1 

Hill 

45 

142 

3 

92 
94 
15 

231 
184 

276 

231 

184 
276 

219 

177 
266 

12     96.0 
7     96.0 
10     96.0 

92 
157 
236 

1 

1 
1 

2 
2 

4 
3 

Girls'High&  Normal. 

Total  s 

190 

201 

415 

276 

691 

662 

29 

96  0 

485 

3 

4 

7     13 

av. 
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GKAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Abstract  of  Semi- Annuat  Returns,  February,  1865. 


Schools. 

1 

< 

i 

1 

Average  whole 
number  belonging. 

i 

II 

11 

1 

1 

1 
1 

i 

1 

< 

1 

< 

•s| 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

|!s 

<KH 

Adams  .... 

240 

215 

298 

265 

563 

625 

38 

95.5 

1 

3 

6 

Bigelow  . . . 

397 

347 

420 

350 

770 

723 

47 

93.0 

1 

3 

11 

Bowditch  . . 

603 

509 

920 

920 

855 

65 

93.0 

.. 

4 

13 

Bowdoin . . . 

282 

238 

546 

546 

507 

39 

93.5 

.. 

3 

8 

... 

Boylston... 

183 

153 

573 

573 

553 

20 

96.4 

1 

1 

1 

8 

... 

Brimmer  .. 

402 

305 

728 

728 

705 

23 

94.4 

1 

1 

2 

11 

... 

Chapman  .. 

353 

291 

447 

439 

886 

835 

51 

93.5 

2 

' 

12 

Dwight 

359 

251 

629 

629 

609 

20 

96-8 

1 

1 

1 

9 

EUot 

333 

285 

652 

652 

640 

12 

98.0 

1 

1 

1 

10 

... 

Everett 

409 

314 

652 

652 

612 

40 

94.0 

.. 

4 

9 

Franklin . .  • 

767 

594 

700 

700 

650 

50 

92.8 

.. 

.. 

4 

10 

Hancock . . . 

355 

300 

840 

840 

802 

38 

96.0 

1 

.. 

1 

13 

Lawrence  . . 

411 

348 

544 

281 

825 

813 

12 

98.5 

1 

.. 

3 

11 

Lincoln   ... 

200 

169 

345 

262 

607 

551 

56 

90.0 

1 

.. 

^ 

7 

Lyman  .... 

205 

189 

263 

163 

426 

406 

20 

95.0 

1 

.. 

3 

4 

Mayhew  . . . 

187 

187 

481 

481 

453 

28 

94.3 

1 

1 

1 

7 

... 

PhiUips.... 

140 

136 

552 



552 

519 

33 

93.0 

1 

1 

1 

8 

... 

Quincy  .... 

410 

302 

904 



904 

841 

63 

92.8 

1 

2 

3 

12 

... 

Wells 

308 

252 



536 

536 

508 

28 

94.0 

3 

8 

Winthrop  . . 

439 

370 



853 

853 

777 

76 

91.0 

20 

15 

8 

5 
53 

12 

189 

Totals . . 

6,983 

5,755 

6,836 

6,807 

13,643 

12,884 

^ 

94.0 
av. 

12 
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GEAMMAR   SCHOOLS. 

Abstract  oj  iSemi-Annual  Returns,  August,  1865. 


Schools. 

1 

a 

-6 

1 

5 

Average  whole 
number  belonging. 

i 

II 

i 

II 

S 

i 

1 
i. 

•5 

5 

1 

a 
< 

t| 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

^H 

Adams  .... 

238 

223 

324 

263 

587 

654 

33 

94.4 

1 

3 

7 

Bigelow  . . . 

837 

350 

446 

365 

811 

757 

54 

92.0 

1 

3 

11 

Bowditch  . . 

90 

91 

959 

959 

889 

70 

93.0 

.. 

4 

15 

Bowdoin  .. 

163 

224 



545 

545 

500 

45 

91.0 

•  • 

2 

9 

Boylston  .. 

177 

151 

606 



606 

585 

21 

96.4 

1 

1 

1 

8 

Brimmer  . . 

260 

349 

767 



767 

722 

45 

94.1 

1 

1 

2 

11 

Chapman  . . 

315 

320 

448 

464 

912 

866 

46 

92.3 

2 

4 

14 

D  wight 

239 

359 

636 

636 

608 

28 

95.2 

1 

1 

1 

10 

Eliot 

214 

229 

697 



697 

675 

22 

96.8 

1 

1 

1 

10 

Everett 

268 

425 

638 

638 

605 

33 

94.7 

•• 

4 

9 

Franklin  .. 

331 

442 

721 

721 

667 

54 

92.4 

.. 

4 

10 

Hancock  .. 

329 

366 

868 

868 

826 

42 

95.0 

•• 

2 

15 

Lawrence  . 

297 

247 

608 

297 

905 

889 

16 

98.0 

1 

.. 

3 

12 

Lincoln  . . • 

149 

139 

361 

277 

638 

589 

49 

92.0 

1 

•• 

3 

•9 

Lyman 

153 

120 

293 

176 

469 

439 

30 

95.1 

1 

3 

5 

Mayhew . . . 

189 

238 

494 



494 

467 

27 

94.3 

1 

1 

1 

7 

Phillips  ... 

98 

67 

593 



593 

543 

50 

91.0 

1 

1 

1 

8 

Quincy 

305 

351 

946 

946 

879 

67 

93.0 

1 

2 

3 

13 

Wells 

230 

271 

558 

558 

522 

36 

92.2 

•• 

•• 

3 

8 

Winthrop. . 

77 

116 



838 

838 

755 

83 

89.6 

14 

7 

5 
53 

12 
203 

Totals.. 

4,459 

4,978 

7,219 

6,969 

14,188 

13,337 

1 

93.6 
av. 

20 

12 
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GRAMMAE  SCHOOLS. 


Table  showing  the  number  in  each  class,  the  number  over  fifteen 
years  of  age,  and  the  whole  number,  in  each  Grammar  School,  July 
31,  1865:  — 


Schools. 

First 
Class. 

Second 
Class. 

Third 
Class. 

Fourth 
Class. 

Between 
8  and  15, 

Over 
Fifteen. 

WholeNo. 
July  31. 

Adams 

117 

105 

127 

182 

485 

46 

531 

Bigelow 

95 

145 

242 

255 

693 

44 

737 

Bowditch. . . . 

109 

172 

194 

413 

850 

38 

888 

Bowdoin 

123 

81 

126 

135 

379 

86 

465 

Boylston .... 

90 

116 

108 

267 

576 

5 

581 

Brimmer  . . . 

114 

115 

172 

226 

603 

24 

627 

Chapman. . . . 

76 

243 

217 

354 

867 

23 

890 

Dwight 

75 

80 

149 

217 

473 

48 

521 

Eliot 

86 

141 

197 

215 

615 

24 

639 

Everett 

108 

107 

107 

173 

410 

85 

495 

Franklin .... 

119 

111 

163 

193 

536 

50 

586 

Hancock  - . . . 

183 

192 

179 

282 

740 

46 

786 

Lawrence  . . . 

88 

226 

246 

299 

833 

26 

859 

Lincoln 

91 

.     141 

155 

229 

573 

43 

616 

Lyman 

79 

103 

98 

174 

421 

33 

454 

Mayhew 

87 

80 

123 

135 

404 

21 

425 

Phillips 

98 

102 

160 

215 

538 

37 

575 

Quincy 

80 

155 

273 

341 

821 

28 

849 

Wells 

95 

95 

138 

152 

422 

58 

480 

Winthrop . . . 

108 

165 

185 

176 

556 

78 

634 

Totals  .... 

2,021 

2,675 

3,359 

4,583 

11,795 

843 

12,638 
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PEIMAEY   SCHOOLS. 


Abstract  of  Semi-Annual  Returns,  February,  1865. 


Districts. 

Average  Whole 
Number. 

11 

o  o 

2| 

il 

00 
1 

4 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

o  ^ 

Adams 

9 
14 
10 
11 
14 
16 
17 

6 

17 
10 
17 
19 
16 

9 

9 
10 

9 

17 
12 
14 

262 
430 
204 
227 
372 
424 
489 
153 
470 
289 
436 
368 
589 
307 
359 
274 
265 
354 
295 
309 

170 
350 
242 
274 
333 
427 
353 
145 
333 
226 
407 
561 
300 
189 
164 
213 
142 
362 
325 
289 

432 
780 
446 
501 
705 
851 
792 
298 
803 
515 
843 
929 
889 
496 
523 
487 
407 
716 
620 
598 

391 
670 
398 
446 
631 
758 
718 
263 
727 
439 
739 
843 
800 
438 
486 
437 
354 
623 
672 
532 

41 
119 
48 
55 
74 
93 
74 
35 
76 
76 
104 
86 
89 
58 
37 
50 
53 
93 
'48 
66 

89 
86 
88 
88 
86 
88 
91 
89 
90 
84 
87 
90 
90 
88 
92 
89 
86 
86 
92 
90 

282 
423 
258 
322 
518 
571 
512 
211 
526 
307 
571 
636 
583 
320 
335 
281 
215 
424 
423 
360 

142 
367 
170 
189 
183 
280 
273 
83 
287 
195 
285 
289 
325 
166 
196 
208 
181 
288 
207 
242 

424 

"Ri  oppl  n-w 

790 

428 

511 

Boylston 

701 
851 

785 

294 

'Ei]iot      ••*..- 

813 

T?,TrPrpft 

602 

856 

925 

908 

486 

531 

Mavhpw  .  

489 

396 

712 

tvpHc      

630 

"Winfhrnn  

602 

Totals 

256 

6,826 

5,805 

2,1631 

11,265 

1  36e 

89 
av. 

8,076 

4,656 

12,634 
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PKIMAEY  SCHOOLS. 
Abstract  of  Semi-Annual  Returns,  August,  1865. 


11 

Average  Whole 
Number. 

i 

Is 

■MS 

If 

M 

li 

g 

DlSTIRCTS. 

1 

1 

Adams  ... 

9 

243 

176 

419 

382 

37 

90 

280 

138 

418 

Bigelow  .. 

14 

403 

380 

783 

703 

80 

89 

496 

296 

792 

Bowditch  . 

10 

224 

225 

449 

408 

41 

89 

288 

174 

462 

Bowdoin . . 

11 

214 

265 

479 

430 

49 

89 

274 

162 

436 

Boylston . . 

14 

346 

319 

665 

608 

57 

91 

556 

129 

685 

Brimmer.. 

16 

425 

402 

827 

744 

83 

88 

584 

242 

826 

Chapman  . 

17 

414 

354 

768 

707 

61 

91 

560 

218 

778 

Dwight . . . 

6 

145 

141 

286 

258 

28 

88 

168 

86 

254 

Eliot 

17 

444 

326 

770 

709 

61 

91 

527 

268 

795 

Everett  • . . 

10 

246 

221 

467 

402 

65 

85 

271 

179 

450 

Franklin.. 

17 

414 

399 

^813 

721 

92 

88 

545 

228 

773 

Hancock.. 

19 

367 

566 

933 

855 

78 

91 

648 

281 

929 

Lawrence . 

17 

613 

314 

927 

849 

78 

91 

601 

328 

929 

Lincoln. .. 

9 

294 

160 

454 

410 

44 

90 

333 

134 

467 

Lyman  .'. . 

9 

335 

147 

482 

443 

39 

91 

324 

160 

484 

Mayhew  . . 

10 

259 

208 

467 

421 

46 

88 

281 

'  172 

453 

Phillips... 

9 

246 

122 

368 

325 

43 

85 

196 

170 

366 

Quincy  . . . 

17 

381 

356 

737 

664 

73 

89 

449 

294 

743 

Wells  .... 

12 

283 

300 

583 

535 

48 

92 

397 

154 

651 

Winthrop . 

14 

294 

278 

572 

520 

52 

91 

380 

173 

553 

Totals . . 

257 

6,590 

5,659 

12,249 

11,094 

1,155 

89.3 
av. 

8,158 

3,986 

12,144 

b8 


Statistics  of  Schools  in  Boston  for  the  year  1839. 


1 

i 
1 

3 
1 

1 

1635 

2 

1713 

3 

1717 

4 

1785 

5 

1803 

6 

1811 

7 

1812 

8 

1819 

9 

1821 

10 

1821 

11 

1822 

12 

1833 

13 

1836 

14 

1836 

15 

1837 

16 

1839 

Latin  .... 

Eliot 

Adams... 
Franklin. 
Mayhew . 


Smith 

Boylston... 
Bowdoin... 
Bug.  High. 
Hancock.. . 

Wells 

Johnson  . . , 
Winthrop.. 

Lyman 

Endicott . . . 


Total  in  these  16  schools., 
In  91  Primary  Schools. . . 


In  public  schools 

In  113  private  schools. 


During  the  Year. 


Admitted.     Discharged. 


No.  of  pupils  receiving  instruction  in  the  city. 


Number  be- 
longing 
Nov.  1,  1839. 


10899 
3309 


Average 

attendance 

during  the  yr. 


186 
98 
192 

4612 
4550 
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The  following  table  shows  the  reported  numher  of  persons  in  the  city 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  for  ten  years,  and  also  the  amount 
received  by  the  city,  in  each  year,  from  the  State  School  Fund :  — 


Persons  between  5  and 
15  years  of  age. 

Proportion  of  Income 
from  School  Fund. 

28,879 

$5,392  16 

29,456 

5,915  58 

28,790 

6,136  79 

28,909 

6,185  76 

32,641 

6,045  90 

31,678 

5,926  35 

32,929 

6,364  99 

32,147 

6,430  63 

32,854 

6,750  44 

34,902 

8,082  08 

1856. 
1857. 
1858. 
1859. 
1860. 
1861. 
1862. 
1863. 
1864. 


The  following  table  shows  the  average  whole  number,  the  average 
attendance,  and  the  per  cent,  of  attendance,  of  the  public  schools  of  all 
grades,  for,  ten  years,  ending  July  31,  1865  :  — 


TEAKS. 


Per  cent 


1855-56 
1856-57 
1857-58 
1858-59 
1859-60 
1860-61 
1861-62 
1862-63 
1863-64 
1864-65 


23,768 
24,274 

24,988 
25,484 
25,315 
26,488 
27,081 
27,051 
26,961 
27,095 


20,106 
20,856 
21,389 
22,045 
22,304 
24,152 
24,544 
24,516 
24,617 
25,001 


84.2 
85.9 
89.1 
86.1 
88.1 
91.1 
90.6 
90.6 
91.6 
93.0 
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The  following  table  shows  the  aggregate  of  the  average  whole  num- 
ber and  attendance  of  the  pupils  of  the  High  Schools,  for  ten  years, 
ending  July  31,  1865:  — 


Years. 


1855-56. 
1856-57. 
1857-58, 
1858-59. 
1859-60 
1860-61 
1861-62 
1862-63 
1863-64 
1864-65 


517 
502 
519 
559 
630 
667 
755 
733 
725 
740 


Average 
Attendance. 


493 

475 
492 
528 
608 
035 
725 
696 
691 
712 


Per  cent. 

95.3 
94.6 
94.8 
94.4 
96.5 
95.2 
96.0 
94.9 
94.5 
96.1 


The  following  table  shows  the  aggregate  of  the  average  whole  num- 
ber and  attendance  of  the  G-rammar  Schools,  for  ten  years,  ending 
July  31,  1865:  — 


1855-56. 
1856-57. 
1857-58. 
1858-59. 
1859-60. 
1860-61. 
1861-62. 
1862-63. 
1863-64. 
1864-65. 


Average 
Whole  number. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Per  cent. 

10,671 

9,571 

90 

11,120 

10,108 

90.9 

11,635 

10,785 

92.7 

11,788 

10,613 

90 

11,608 

10,804 

93 

12,495 

11,692 

93.6 

13,064 

12,264 

93.9 

13,347 

12,439 

93.1 

13,523 

12,601 

92.8 

13,915 

13,110 

93.8 
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The  following  table  shows  the  aggregate  of  the  average  whole  num- 
ber and  attendance  of  the  pupils  of  the  Primary  Schools,  for  ten  years^ 
ending  July ,31,  1865: — 


1855-56. 
1856-57. 
1857-58. 
1858-59. 
1859-60. 
1860-61. 
1861-62. 
1862-63 
1863-64 
1864-65 


Average 
Whole  number. 

Average 
Atteudauce. 

Per  cent. 

12,580 

10,042 

79.8 

12,652 

10,273 

81.8 

12,834 

10,612 

82.6 

13,137 

10,904 

82.9 

13,077 

10,892 

8t.6 

13,326 

11,825 

88.7 

13,262 

11,556 

87.1 

12,971 

11,412 

89.4 

12,713 

11,325 

87.5 

12,440 

11,179 

89.1 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  Primary  Schools,  the  aver- 
age number,  and  the  average  attendance  to  a  school,  for  ten  years,  end- 
ing July  31,  1865:  — 


Schools 
and  Teachers. 


Average  No. 
a  School. 


Aver,  attendance 
to  a  School. 


1855-56. 
1856-57. 
1857-58. 
1858-59. 
1859-60. 
1860-61. 
1861-62. 
1862-63. 
1863-64. 
1864-65. 


211 
213 
216 
221 
223 
250 
250 
254 
254 
257 


59 
59 
59 
59 
56 
53 
53 
51 
50 
48.4 


47 

48 

49 

49 

47 

47 

46 

45 

44.5 

43.5 
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EXPENDITURES. 


Net  Annual  Expenditures  for  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston  for 
the  last  twelve  financial  years,  ending  30th  of  April  in  eabh  year,  ex- 
clusive of  the  cost  of  the  schoolhouses ;  also  the  average  whole  number 
of  scholars  for  each  school  year  ending  July  31. 


Financial 
Year. 

No.  of 
Scholars. 

Salaries  of 
Teachers. 

Rate  per 
Scholar. 

Incidental 
Expenses. 

Rate  per 
Scholar. 

Total 
rate  per 
Scholar. 

1853-54 

22,528 

$  192,704  05 

8.55 

$57,960  46 

2.57 

11.12 

1854-55 

23,439 

222,970  41 

9.51 

62,350  50 

2.66 

12.17 

1855-56 

23,749 

224,026  22 

9.43 

67,380  06 

2.84 

12.27 

1856-57 

24,231 

225,730  57 

9.32 

72,037  71 

2.97 

12.29 

1857-58 

24,732 

258,445  34 

10.45 

86,849  27 

3.51 

13.96 

1858-59 

25,453 

268,668  27 

10.56 

86,09    21 

3.38 

13.94 

1859-60 

25,328 

277,683  46 

10.96 

95,98     15 

3.79 

14.75 

1860-61 

26,488 

286,835  93 

10.82 

111,44     31 

4.21 

15.03 

1861-62 

27,081 

300,181  28 

11.08 

108,245  06 

4.00 

15.08 

1862-63 

27,051 

310,632  43 

11.50 

115,641  97 

4.27 

15.77 

1863-64 

26,960 

324,698  51 

12.04 

140,712  56 

4.85 

16.89 

1864-65 

27,095 

372,430  84 

13.74 

180,734  00 

6.67 

20.41 
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EXPENDITURES. 


The  following  table  shows  .the  total  net  expenses  of  the  City,  for 
education,  for  twelve  years,  from  May  1,  1853,  to  April  30,  18G5,  in- 
clusive :  — 


Financial 
Year. 

Salaries  of 
Teachers. 

Incidental 
Expenses. 

Cost  of 
Schoolhouses. 

Total 

Expenditures. 

1853-54 

f  192,704  05 

#57,960    46 

$22,587 

24 

$273,251    7r, 

1854-55 

222,970   41 

62,350   50 

103,814 

73 

389,135   64 

1855-56 

224,026   22 

67,380  06 

149,632 

80 

441,139   08 

1856-57 

225,730   57 

72,037   71 

51,299 

26 

349,067   54 

1857-58 

258,445   34 

86,849   27 

225,000 

00 

570,294   61 

1858-59 

268,668   27 

86,098   21 

105,186 

42 

459,952   90 

1859-60 

277,683  46 

95,985    15 

144,202 

67 

517,871    28 

1860-61 

286,835  93 

111,446  31 

230,267 

04 

628,549    28 

1861-62 

300,181   28 

108.245  06 

166,141 

50 

574  567   84 

1862-63 

310,632   43 

115,641   97 

107,812 

74 

534,087    14 

1863-64 

324,698   51 

140,712   56 

5,870 

87 

471,281    94 

1864-65 

372,430   84 

180,734   00 

90,609 

84 

643,774   68 

Totals. 

$3,265,007  31 

$1,185,441   26 

.$1,402,525 

11 

$5,852,973  68 

10 
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TWELFTH 


SEMI-ANNUAL    REPORT 


SUPERINTENDENT  OE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


CITY    OF    BOSTON 


1866. 


BOSTON: 

ALFRED   MUDGE  &  SOxV,  CITY  PRINTERS,  34  SCHOOL   STREET. 
1866. 


REPORT 


To  the  School  Committee  of  Boston : 

Gejs'tlemen,  —  In  conformity  with  the  requii-ements 
of  your  Regulations,  I  respectfully  submit  the  foUomng 
as  my  Twenty-fourth  Report,  the  Twelfth  of  the  semi- 
annual series. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  half-year  I  have  made  about 
six  hundred  visits  to  the  different  schools.  AU  of  the 
Primary  Schools  were  visited  once,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  them  more  than  once.  I  have  no  rule  as  to 
the  length  of  time  to  be  devoted  to  a  visit.  When  I 
enter  a  school-room,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall 
remain  an  hour  or  five  minutes.  The  length  of  the  visit 
depends  on  circumstances.  My  aim  is,  in  the  first  place, 
to  get  a  correct  idea  of  the  condition  of  things,  —  to  see 
the  school  in  its  normal  state.  Then  I  endeavor  to  find 
out  what  has  been  attempted,  and  what  has  been  done, 
by  the  teacher,  and  to  get  an  insight  into  the  spirit, 
style,  manner,  and  method  of  the  processes  which  are 
carried  on.  And,  finally,  if  there  is  time,  and  circum- 
stances seem  to  render  it  desirable,  I  conduct  some 
exercise,  or  say  something  to  the  pupils,  or  throw  out 
some  hints  or  suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  the 
teacher.     Everywhere  the  teachers  invite  friendly  criti- 


cisms  and  advice,  and  this  they  are  the  more  inclined  to 
do  just  in  proportion  as  they  are  made  to  feel  that  their 
merits  are  duly  appreciated. 

On  the  30th  of  January  a  general  meeting  of  the 
Primary  Teachers  was  held  at  the  Normal  Hall. 
Nearly  all  the  teachers  were  present;  the  absentees 
rendered  satisfactory  excuses.  All  were  requested  to 
write  me  stating  whether  they  were  present,  adding  such 
remarks  and  suggestions  and  making  such  inquiries 
respecting  the  wants  and  interests  of  theu'  schools,  as 
should  seem  to  them  proper  or  desh^able.  Many  of  the 
communications  received  in  compliance  with  this  request 
were  highly  creditable  to  their  authors,  evincmg  good 
judgment,  an  earnest  devotion  to  the  work,  and  a  proper 
appreciation  of  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher's  office. 
Several  members  of  the  Committee  were  present  on  the 
occasion,  and  two  or  three  of  them,  by  their  well-timed 
and  eloquent  addresses,  greatly  pleased  and  encouraged 
the  teachers.  There  seems  to  be  no  question  as  to  the 
usefulness  of  these  meetings,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
ad^'ice  of  members  of  the  Committee  who  have  attended 
them,  it  is  my  purpose  to  hold  them  more  frequently  in 
the  future. 

The  Primary  Schools  are  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
From  year  to  year  I  can  see  a  steady  and  constant 
progress,  both  in  the  methods  and  spu'it  of  instruction 
and  in  the  character  of  the  discipline.  And  I  wish  it 
distinctly  understood  that  I  did  not  recommend  the  plan 
of  extending  the  supervision  of  the  Grammar  Masters 
over  these  schools  because  I  considered  them  in  a  bad 
condition,  or  then*  teachers,  with  very  few  exceptions. 


unfaithful  to  their  trust.  I  know  that  these  schools  are 
doing  well,  and  I  have  not  words  to  express  my  satisfac- 
tion in  contemplating  what  is  doing  in  a  vast  majority  of 
them.  But  while  I  feel  confident  of  the  present  good 
condition  of  these  schools,  as  a  whole,  I  am  equally 
confident  that  they  would  become  still  better,  if  the 
23roposed  plan  of  placing  them  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Grammar  Masters  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Mason  is  doing  an  admhable  work  in  these 
schools  in  teaching  vocal  music.  Wherever  he  enters  a 
school,  and  gives  the  pupils  a  lesson,  he  aff'ords  a  model 
for  the  imitation  of  the  teacher  in  conducting  all  teaching 
exercises.  But  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  results 
of  his  labors  in  different  schools  and  districts,  owing 
solely  to  the  different  degrees  of  interest  with  Avhich  the 
teachers  enter  into  his  views  and  plans  of  teaching. 
Some  teachers  erroneously  imagine  that  they  have 
nothing  to  do  towards  carrying  forward  music  in  their 
schools,  —  that  jVIi*.  Mason  is  to  do  all,  and  so  while 
he  is  engaged  in  giving  lessons  to  show  them  how 
the  exercises  should  be  conducted,  they  are  engaged  in 
conversation,  or  othermse  occupied.  But  this  will  all 
be  remedied  in  due  time.  It  is  worth  while  to  observe 
that  those  teachers  who  sing  the  best,  do  not,  by  any 
means,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have  the  best  singing  in 
their  schools.  It  is  those  who  are  the  most  truly  enthu- 
siastic and  earnest  teachers.  In  some  schools,  where 
the  teachers  cannot  sing  at  all,  the  pupils  sing  well. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  Primary 
pupils  in  each  district  promoted  to  the  Grammar 
Schools,  March,  1865,  and  the  average  number  to  each 
school  in  the  respective  districts  : 


Adams .... 
Bigelow. . . 
Bowditch . 
Bowdoin . . 
Boylston . . 
Brimmer . . 
Chapman.  • 
Dwight . . . 

Eliot 

Everett . . . 
Fraiiiilin . . 


No.  of 

Schools. 


Sent  to 
Gr.  Sch. 


70 

137 
46 
52 
79 

142 
63 
59 

104 
72 

142 


No.  to  a 

School. 


8.7 
10.5 
4.6 
8.5 
5.6 
8.8 
6.3 
9.8 
6.1 
7.2 


Hancock  . 
Lawrence 
Lincoln . . 
Lyman... 
Mayhew. . 
Phillips . . 
Prescott. . 
Quincy . . . 
Wells.... 
Winthrop 
Training . 


No.  of 

Schools. 


Sent  to 
Gr.  Sch. 


110 

155 

111 

62 

73 

47 

13 

116 

91 

111 

12 


No.  to  a 
School. 


5.7 
9.1 
8.5 
6.2 
7.3 
5.2 
1.8 
6.8 
7.5 
7.9 
4.0 


The  statistics  of  the  Grammar  Schools  are  exhibited 
in  the  accompanying  tables.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
per  cent  of  attendance  was  ninety-four  and  six-tenths. 
This  is  certainly  as  high  an  average  as  ought  to  be 
expected,  but  I  could  wish  that  the  schools  might  have 
a  little  more  uniformity  of  percentage  of  attendance. 
There  has  been  for  some  years  a  difference  of  about  six 
per  cent  attendance  between  the  schools  at  the  top  of 
the  scale  and  those  at  the  bottom.  This  is  not  a  very 
wide  range  of  difference,  but  it  is  greater  than  ought  to 
exist  constantly  beween  particular  schools  of  the  same 
grade,  provided  the  mode  of  keeping  the  records  is  the 
same  in  all  schools  as  is  now  provided  for  in  the  Regu- 
lations. The  probability  is  that  a  few  schools  expend 
rather  too  much  effort  on  attendance,  while  about  the 
same  number  expend  rather  too  little.     The  statistics  of 


tardiness  are  not  reported  to  this  office,  and  perhaps  it  is 
not  necessary  that  they  should  be.  Most  of  the  masters, 
certainly,  if  not  all,  require  their  assistants  to  report  to 
them  their  cases  of  tardiness,  and  take  all  needed  pains 
to  secure  punctuality  of  attendance. 

Although  I  am  happy  to  give  my  testimony  to  the 
great  general  excellence  of  these  schools,  I  cannot  hon- 
estly say  there  is  no  room  for  improvement.  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  in  them  more  of  teaching  and  less  of  the 
mere  hearing  of  recitations,  especially  in  the  lower 
classes.  Tasks  are  good ;  but  there  are  other  good 
things  besides.  We  must  understand  that  a  school 
wholly  devoted  to  task  work,  and  the  memorizing  of 
text-books,  cannot  be  a  first-rate  school.  All  the  high 
pressure,  or  nearly  all,  that  is  injui'ing  the  girls  in  pri- 
vate and  public  schools,  of  all  grades,  results  from  the 
attempt  to  learn  things  that  had  better  not  be  learned 
at  all,  —  certainly  not  in  the  way  they  are  learned. 
AVriting  and  spelling  occupy  much  of  the  time  in  the 
high  division  of  the  Grammar  Schools.  I  can  see  no 
real  necessity  for  this.  With  all  our  facilities  for  teach- 
ing, these  branches  ought  to  be  learned  sufficiently  well 
before  the  pupils  reach  the  graduating  class.  This 
would  be  the  case  if  the  masters  were  not  chained  to 
the  first  divisions  of  their  schools. 

Professor  Monroe  is  making  excellent  progress  in  his 
department.  He  is  teaching,  so  far  as  he  can,  the 
graduating  classes,  and  all  the  teachers  in  both  the 
Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  ;  and,  besides  this,  he  is 
inspecting  the  processes  of  the  teachers  in  the  applica- 
tion of  his  system  to  their  respective  classes.  It  seems 
particularly  desu'able  that  he  should  extend  his  teach- 


ing  to  the  Latin  and  English  High  Schools.  We  cannot 
well  overrate  the  value  of  his  instruction  in  our  schools. 
The  Training  School  is  doing  a  good  work.  The 
graduates  are  doing  well.  They  bring  to  the  work  of 
teaching  a  professional  enthusiasm  and  an  understand- 
ing of  the  business,  which  are  not  often  found  in  young 
teachers  who  have  not  had  the  advantages  of  such  a 
training.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  not  quite  the 
readiness  on  the  part  of  Committees  and  masters  to 
encourage  the  graduates  by  giving  them  a  trial,  which 
ought  to  be  expected.  The  Primary  model  depart- 
ment, consisting  of  three  schools,  is  in  all  respects 
successful.  The  pupils  sent  to  the  Grammar  Schools 
passed  an  excellent  examination,  and  parents  in  the 
neighborhood,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  patronize 
Private  Schools,  are  sending  in  their  children.  Its 
influence  as  a  school  of  observation  for  our  Primary 
teachers,  who  are  constantly  visiting  it,  is  eminently 
beneficial.  No  teacher  who  possesses  even  the  smallest 
degree  of  intelligence  and  enterprise,  can,  after  witness- 
ing the  proceedings  in  those  schools,  go  back  to  her 
own  school  and  continue  contentedly  in  the  dry,  dull 
routine  method  which  in  former  times  characterized 
Primary  School  instruction.  It  is  but  just  to  mention, 
in  this  connection,  that  the  Primary  Schools  in  Poplar 
Street  have  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  the  same 
direction,  as  schools  of  observation. 

SUPERVISION  or   SCHOOLS. 

It  is  now  more  than  a  year  since  I  recommended  to 
the  Board  the  adoption  of  a  measure  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  supervision  and  management  of  our  schools. 


The  plan  consists  substantially  of  a  change  in  the  duties 
of  the  masters  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  by  making  them 
principals  of  the  Primary  Schools  of  their  respective  dis- 
tricts as  well  as  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  relieving 
them  to  some  extent  from  the  immediate  instruction  of 
the  first  division,  to  which  they  are  now  too  exclusively 
confined.  This  recommendation  was  the  result  of  many 
years'  experience  and  observation  in  connection  with  our 
schools.  It  has  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  impor- 
tant changes  which  the  system  has  undergone  during 
the  past  twenty  years.  It  is  a  remedy  for  previous 
remedies,  and  it  is  only  by  wisely  applying  remedy  to 
remedy,  successively,  that  we  secure  real  progress.  It 
has  been  received  with  much  favor  by  judicious  and 
experienced  members  of  the  Board,  —  even  beyond  my 
expectations.  The  Special  Committee  on  the  subject 
has  prepared  and  submitted  an  admirable  and  exhaustive 
report  upon  it,  which  has  been  for  several  months  before 
the  Board.  There  is  nothing  to  be  added  to  the  facts 
and  arguments  presented  in  this  very  able  document, 
and  I  cannot  but  hope  that  the  orders  accompanying  it 
will  be  adopted  without  alteration  or  amendment.  I 
am  more  confident  and  earnest  in  urging  their  adoption 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  do  not  involve  any  additional 
cost  for  instructors  or  buildings,  nor  any  material  change 
in  the  organization  of  the  schools. 

EXAMINATION   OF  TEACHERS. 

In  my  third  semi-annual  report,  the  necessity  of  a 
better  system  of  examining  teachers  was  urged  upon  the 
attention  of  the  Board.     The  points  made  were  these : 
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1.  The  most  important  part  of  the  business  of  man- 
aging a  system  of  PubHc  Schools  consists  in  the  selection 
and  appointment  of  teachers. 

2.  The  mode  of  examination  should  be  such  as  to 
encourage  the  competition  of  the  best  qualified  candi- 
dates, and  to  give  merit  the  preference  over  every  other 
consideration. 

3.  The  system  of  examination  provided  in  our  regula- 
tions is  not  calculated  to  accomplish  the  objects  desired. 

4.  A  radical  change  m  this  respect  is  needed. 

5.  The  plan  recommended  is  the  appointment  of  a 
Standing  Committee  or  a  Board  of  Examiners,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  examine  all  candidates  for  teachers  of 
every  grade,  the  District  Committees  being  still  permitted 
as  now  to  nominate  all  subordinate  teachers,  their  choice 
being  limited  to  those  candidates  who  have  been  exam- 
ined and  approved  by  the  said  Committee  on  Examina- 
tions. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Regulations  to  whom 
these  suggestions  were  referred,  reported  in  favor  of  the 
adoption  of  the  proposed  plan,  and  submitted  orders  for 
the  action  of  the  Board,  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  a  Standing  Committee  on  Examinations,  to  consist  of 
twelve  members,  one  from  each  ward  of  the  city,  the 
delegation  from  each  ward  being  empowered  to  desig- 
nate the  one  of  their  number  whom  they  wish  to  have 
placed  on  the  Committee,  and  prescribing  the  duties  of 
said  Committee  and  its  mode  of  organization.  These 
orders  were  discussed  to  some  extent  in  the  Board,  and 
were  strongly  favored  by  a  large  number  of  the  mem- 
bers, but  they  were  not  disposed  of  in  such  a  way  as  to 
satisfy   me   of  the  intention    of  the   Board   to   wholly 
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abandon  the  idea  of  instituting  an  efficient  system  of 
examining  candidates  for  teachers.  And  having  reason 
now  to  believe  that  if  the  orders  were  again  to  come  up 
and  receive  due  consideration,  they  would  be  adopted, 
possibly  with  some  amendment,  I  therefore  venture  to 
hope  that  they  will,  at  some  favorable  opportunity, 
be  brought  forward  for  discussion.  To  my  mind  it  is 
very  clear  that  we  shall  not  derive  the  full  advantage  of 
paying  liberal  salaries,  unless  we  so  regulate  our  mode 
of  selecting  teachers  as  to  invite  the  best  talent  to  the 
competition  for  the  vacancies  to  be  filled.  That  our 
present  practice  in  this  respect  is  all  that  could  be 
desired,  I  think  no  one  will  undertake  to  affirm.  In 
several  districts  there  has  been  no  competitive  examina- 
tion of  candidates  for  five  or  six  years,  and  perhaps  for 
even  a  longer  period. 

CHECKS    AND   CREDITS. 

In  our  High  Schools,  and  in  most  of  the  classes  in  our 
Grammar  Schools,  the  rank  of  each  pupil  is  kept  by 
means  of  checks  and  credit,  or  marks  for  conduct  and 
recitations ;  and  m  estimating  rank,  it  is  usual  to  combine 
the  marks  for  scholarship  with  the  marks  for  deportment. 
There  are  several  objections  to  the  system,  as  at  present 
managed. 

1.  To  mark  for  each  recitation  is  a  great  tax  on  the 
time  and  attention  of  the  teacher,  and  diminishes,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  his  direct  teaching  power.  So  far 
as  the  teacher  becomes  a  mere  hearer  of  recitations,  so 
far  this  objection  ceases  to  hold  good. 

2.  The  difficulty  of  discriminating  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy to  do  justice  to  the  pupils. 
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3.  The  tendency  of  the  system  to  make  scholars 
superficial,  as  the  reward  or  rank  is  bestowed  for  pass- 
ing the  recitation,  and  not  for  what  is  treasured  up  and 
retained. 

4.  It  is  a  perpetual  temptation  to  practise  deception, 
and  it  is  probable  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  pupils 
yield  to  the  temptation  sooner  or  later. 

5.  Conduct  and  scholarship  are  things  totally  nnlike, 
and  to  add  together  the  marks  indicating  these  two  distinct 
classes  of  merit  to  determine  the  sum  total  of  the  merit  of 
a  pupil,  is  a  proceeding  as  irrational  as  that  of  adding  the 
numbers  representing  the  weight  and  height  of  a  pupil  to 
ascertain  the  cubical  measure  of  his  corporeal  figure. 

If  marks  for  scholarship  were  kept  distinct  from  marks 
for  deportment,  we  should  not  have  so  many  cases  where 
pupils,  who  have  ranked  very  high  in  Grammar  Schools, 
make  a  surprising  descent  when  put  to  the  examination 
for  the  High  Schools.  I  have  no  serious  objection  to 
the  ranking  of  pupils  in  a  school  according  to  their 
conduct  alone,  if  their  merits  and  demerits  are  estimated 
with  justice  ;  nor  do  I  object  to  ranking  classes  accord- 
ing to  their  scholarship  alone  ;  but  it  seems  to  me 
impossible  to  combine  these  two  totally  dissimilar  ele- 
ments so  as  to  do  justice.  In  support  of  this  position, 
I  am  able  to  cite  no  less  an  authority  than  that  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  in  England.  In  speaking  of 
the  discipline  at  that  famous  seat  of  learning,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Everett  says,  it  is  "  the  grand  principle  that  disci- 
pline has  nothing  to  do  with  coUege  rank."  In  illustra- 
tion of  this  principle  he  cites  a  case  "  where  a  young 
man  was  so  notoriously  irregular  in  his  attendance  at 
chapel  that  the  whole  body  of  his  college  were  deter- 
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mined  to  send  kim  away  for  a  term ;  but,  as  he  was 
expected  to  take  very  high  rank  in  an  approaching 
examination,  they  allowed  him,  in  consideration  of  that, 
to  remain  till  the  examination  was  over,  and  then  forced 
him  to  '  go  down '  at  once." 

Some  teachers,  fully  appreciating  these  evils  of  the 
marking  system,  have  adopted  a  substitute  which  has 
many  considerations  to  recommend  it.  This  substitute 
consists  in  determining  the  rank  of  pupils  by  a  series 
of  eocaminations  at  regular  and  not  very  distant  intervals. 
This  plan  may  have  its  objectionable  features,  though 
none  have  occurred  to  me.  But  it  seems  so  much  better 
than  the  present  incongruous  system  that  I  hope  it  may 
be  fairly  tried.  If  you  examine  a  class  thoroughly  once 
a  month,  ranking  the  members  according  to  the  result, 
and  then  bestow  the  honors  at  the  end  of  the  year 
according  to  the  results  of  the  final  examination,  or 
according  to  the  combined  results  of  all  the  trials,  it  is 
evident  that  the  medals  would  be  more  likely  to  go  to 
the  best  scholars  than  they  are  on  the  present  system. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  cannot  abolish  the  Franklin 
medal,  because  we  have  no  legal  right  to  abandon  the 
trust  implied  in  the  acceptance  of  Franklin's  bequest 
for  the  purpose  of  instituting  the  medal.  But  we  are 
every  year  violating  both  the  letter  and  spuit  of  that 
trust  by  bestowing  the  medals  for  deportment  and  as  a 
means  of  discipline,  taken  in  connection  with  merit  in 
scholarship,  when  the  terms  of  the  bequest  expressly 
provide  that  the  medals  shall  be  "given  as  honorary 
rewards,"  "for  the  encouragement  of  scholarship"  and 
for  nothing  else.     It  may  be  well  to  bestow  honorary 
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rewards  for  good  conduct,  but  they  ought  to  be  kept  dis- 
tinct from  those  awarded  for  proficiency  in  learning. 

SCHOOL    ACCOMMODATIONS. 

It  appears  by  the  Auditor  s  Report  that  the  school-lots 
owned  and  occupied  by  the  City  amount  to  638,540 
square  feet  of  land,  or  above  fourteen  and  two-thirds 
acres,  and  that  these  lots,  with  the  buildmgs  thereon,  have 
cost  about  13,000,000.  The  annual  expenditm-e  for 
school-houses  and  lots  during  the  past  thii'teen  years  has 
been  $123,313.59,  or  about  five  dollars  a  year  for  each 
pupil  belonging  to  all  the  schools.  These  statistics  are 
highly  creditable  to  the  city.  They  prove  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  public  sentiment  here  is  strongly  in  favor 
of  providing  for  school  accommodations  on  a  liberal  scale. 
The  following  summary  affords  a  general  view  of  the  size 
of  the  several  lots,  with  the  capacity  of  the  buildings 
standing  upon  them,  counting  fifty-six  seats  for  each 
Primary  and  Grammar  School-room,  exclusive  of  halls 
and  recitation-rooms,  and  forty  for  each  school-room  in 
the  High  School  buildings.  The  City  Engineer  has 
made  accurate  surveys  and  measurements  of  all  the 
school  lots  belonging  to  the  city.  From  the  data  thus 
obtained,  he  has  drawn  elegant  plans  of  these  lots  on  a 
scale  of  ten  feet  to  an  inch,  each  being  on  a  large  sheet, 
showing  everything  located  on  the  ground,  including 
buildings,  steps,  and  fences,  and  exhibiting  the  location 
of  the  adjoining  lots  and  buildings,  with  the  names  of 
then-  proprietors.  The  streets  and  passage-ways  on 
which  the  lots  are  situated  are  laid  down,  with  their 
respective  widths.  These  plans  are  to  be  bound  and 
kept  for  reference  m  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
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Public  Buildings  It  would  be  a  great  convenience  to 
the  members  of  the  School  Committee,  both  for  the 
present  and  future,  if  these  plans  could  be  engraved  on 
a  small  scale  and  inserted  in  our  Annual  Keport. 

BUILDINGS  rOK  HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

Latin  and  English  High,  Bedford  Street,  1844.  Lot  14,237 
feet ;  a  story  added  in  1863  ;  4  stories  ;  2  halls  ;  12  school-rooms, 
and  500  seats. 

Girls'  High  and  Normal,  Mason  Street,  1848,  built  for  a 
Boy's  Grammar  School.  Lot  5,962  feet ;  additions  in  1862,  includ- 
ing 6,643  feet  of  land ;  whole  lot  12,605  feet ;  one  part  3  stories, 
the  other  2  stories  ;  1  hall ;  10  school-rooms. 

BUILDINGS  FOR  GEAMMAE   SCHOOLS. 

Adams,  East  Boston,  Sumner  Street,  1856.  Lot  14,100  feet ;  5 
stories  including  a  basement ;  hall  and  18  school-rooms  ;  hot-air 
furnaces. 

BiGELOw,  South  Boston,  Fourth  Street,  1849-50.  Lot  12,660 
feet ;  4  stories  ;  hall  and  14  school-rooms  ;  hot  air  furnaces. 

BoAVDiTCH,  South  Street,  1861-62.  Lot  12,006  feet ;  4  stories  ; 
hall  and  14  school-rooms ;  committee-room  in  basement ;  hot-air 
furnaces ;  Robinson's  ventilators. 

BowDOiN,  Mja-tle  Street,  1848.  Lot  4,892  feet ;  3  stories ;  no 
hall ;  6  school-rooms,  6  recitation-rooms  ;  each  school-room  accom- 
modates the  pupils  taught  by  2  teachers ;  double  desks ;  hot-air 
furnaces. 

BoYLSTON,  Fort  Hill,  1852-3.  Lot  8,204  feet ;  3  stories ;  hall 
and  10  rooms  ;  hot-air  furnaces. 

Brimmer,  Common  Street,  1843,  story  added  in  1859.  Lot  11,- 
097  feet ;  4  stories  ;  hall  and  14  school-rooms  ;  hot-air  furnaces. 

Chapman,  East  Boston,  Eutaw  Street,  1849-50.  Lot  13,040  feet ; 
3  stories  ;  hall  and  10  school-rooms  ;  hot-air  fm-naces. 
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DwiGiiT,  Springfield  Street,  1857.  Lot  19,125  feet:  4  stories; 
hall  and  14  school-rooms  ;  basement  on  a  level  with  yard  used  as 
pla3'-ground ;  hot-air  furnaces. 

Eliot,  North  Bennet  Street,  1859-60.  Lot  1 1 ,077  feet ;  4  stories  ; 
hall  and  14  school-rooms  ;  hot-air  furnaces. 

Everett,  Northampton  Street,  1860.  Lot  32,409  feet ;  4  stories  ; 
hall  and  14  school-rooms  ;  hot-air  furnaces. 

Franklin,  Ringgold  Street,  1859.  Lot  16,439  feet;  4  stories; 
hall  and  14  school-rooms  ;  basement  on  a  level  with  yard  and  used 
as  play-ground  ;  hot-air  furnaces. 

Old  Franklin,  Washington  Street,  1845.  Lot  15,073  feet;  3 
stories ;  hot-air  furnaces ;  occupied  by  branch  of  Quincy  school , 
and  also  for  wai-d  room. 

Hancock,  Richmond  Place,  1847.  Lot  15,958  feet ;  4  stories  ; 
hall  and  14  school-rooms  ;  hot-air  furnaces. 

Lawrence,  South  Boston,  Third  Street,  1856.  Lot  14,343 
feet ;  4  stories ;  hall  and  14  school-rooms ;  basement  on  a  level 
with  yai-d,  and  used  as  plaj'-gi-ound  ;  steam-heating  apparatus. 

Lincoln,  South  Boston,  Broadway,  1859.  Lot  17,560  feet ;  4 
stories  ;  hall  and  14  school-rooms  ;  hot-air  furnaces. 

Lyman,  East  Boston,  Meridian  Street,  1846.  Lot  13,616  feet; 
3  stories  ;  no  hall ;  school-rooms  and  recitation-rooms. 

Mathew,  Hawkins  Street,  1846,  since  re-modelled.  Lot  9,625 
feet ;  3  stories  ;  hall  and  10  rooms  ;  hot-air  furnaces. 

Phillips,  Phillips  Street,  1861-62.  Lot  11,190  feet ;  4  stories  ; 
hall  and  14  school-rooms  ;  hot-air  furnaces. 

Prescott,  East  Boston,  Prescott  Street,  1865.  Lot  40,000  feet ; 
3  stories  ;  hall  and  16  school-rooms  ;  steam-heating  apparatus. 

QuiNCT,  Tyler  Street,  1859-60.  Lot  11,766  feet;  4  stories; 
hall  and  14  school-rooms  ;  hot-air  furnaces. 

Wells,  Blossom  Street,  1833.  Lot  6,890  feet ;  3  stories  ;  hall 
occupied  by  two  classes,  and  school-rooms  ;  hot-air  furnaces. 

Winthrop,  Tremont  Street,  1854-55.  Lot  15,078  feet ;  4 
stories  ;  hall  and  14  school-rooms  ;  hot-air,  furnaces. 
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PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 


Districts. 

Names. 

Locations. 

Size  of  Lots. 

Rooms. 

Oliver 

2,260  feet 
5,040     " 

2 

Webster 

Webster      " 

6 

BiGELOW 

Hawes 

Broadway 

7,383     " 

8 

"           

Ticknor 

Washington  Vil. 

12,041     " 

12 

BOWDITCH 

Dawes 

High-street  PL 

3,940     " 

6 

"              

Armstrong 

Belcher  Lane 

1,639     " 

2 

"              

Mackintosh 

Purchase  Place 

1.043     " 

2 

BOWDOIX 

Winchell 

Blossom  Street 

5,055     " 

3 

"         

Sharp 

Anderson  Street. 

5,.533     " 

6 

"        

Smith 

Joy  Street 

2,108     " 

2 

BOYLSTOX 

Mackintosh 

No.  1  Lane  PI.  ) 
No.  2         "         5 

4,507     " 

4 

"           

" 

4 

"           

May 

Washington  Sq. 

4,000     " 

6 

Brlmmer 

Bailey 

Newbern  Place 

1,669     " 

3 

"        

Wisner 

Warren  Street 

3,047     " 

6 

u 

Unnamed 

Way  Street 

2,500     " 

3 

Chapman 

Tappan 

Lexington  Street 

3.777     " 

3 

u         

Webb 

Porter  Street 

7,500     " 

6 

DWIGHT 

Dwight 

Rutland  Street 

7,830     " 

6 

Eliot 

Pormort 

Snelling  Place 

4,799     " 

6 

ii 

Charter  Street,   > 
Rear  Charter  St.  ) 

4 

« 

5,233     " 

3 

,( 

Ware 

N  Bennet  Street 

6  790     " 

4 

Everett 

Rice 

Concord  Street 

10,773     " 

12 

Fraxklix 

Andrews 

Genesee  Street 

5,418     " 

3 

Wait 

Suffolk  Street 

10,922     " 

8 

"          

Cook 

Groton  Street 

4,560     " 

6 

Haxcock 

Cheever 

Thacher  Street 

1,988     " 

3 

"        

Unnamed 

N.  Margin  Street 

1,655     " 

2 

«< 

Thurston 

Hanover  Street 

2,508     " 

3 

«'       

Unnamed 

Bennet  Avenue 

1,583     " 

2 

"       

Ingraham 

Sheafe  Street 

2,347     " 

3 

"        

Unnamed 

Cooper  Street 

4,743     " 

4 

<'         

Hanover  Avenue 

1,860     " 

3 

Lawrexce 

Parkman 

Silver  Street 

5,382     " 

6 

"          

Mather 

Broadway 

10,132     " 

10 

LiXCOLX  

Tuckerman 

City  Point 

6,000     " 

6 

"      

Simonds 

Rear  Hawes  Hall 

4,018     " 

3 

Ly:max 

Austin 

Paris  Street 

4,693     " 

6 

Mayhew  

Baldwin 

Chardon  Place 

6,139     " 

6 

"        

Unnamed 

S.  Margin  Street 

1,587     " 

2 

"        

" 

Hanover  Street 

4,890     " 

3 

Phillips 

Grant 

Phillips  Street 

3,742     " 

4 

QUIXCY 

Guild 

East  Street 

13,549     " 

12 

"      

Unnamed 

East  Street  PI. 

2,743     " 

4 

Wells 

" 

Wall  Street 

3,645     " 

6 

"      

" 

Poplar  Street 

6,040     " 

6 

Wlsthrop 

Savage 

Harrison  Avenue 

5,550     " 

4 

"          .... 

Shurtleff 

Tyler  Street 

3,900     " 

6 

.... 

Pierpont 

Hudson  Street 

3,840     " 

4 
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For  several  years  past  the  Committee  on  Public 
Buildings  [of  the  City  Council],  and  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Buildings  acting  under  their  direction,  have 
been  very  prompt  and  liberal  in  making  all  needed 
repairs,  and  consequently  nearly  all  the  buildings,  with 
theu'  appurtenances,  are  in  excellent  order.  The  yards 
are  well  paved  with  bricks,  the  fences  are  substantial 
and  in  good  condition,  and  the  various  school-rooms, 
halls  and  entries  are  kept  well  supplied  with  paint,  var- 
nish and  whitewash.  The  furniture  for  both  teachers 
and  pupils  is  of  the  best  description,  and  most  of  it, 
through  the  care  of  the  teachers,  has  been  kept  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation.  The  buildings  enumerated 
in  the  summary  given  above,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
are  seated  with  single  desks  and  chairs,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  sittings  contained  in  them  amounting  to  upwards 
of  30,000. 

The  School  Committee  of  Boston  has  no  legal  power 
whatever  in  regard  to  the  erection  of  school-houses,  or 
the  appropriation  of  money  for  that  purpose.  The  City 
Charter  places  this  power  in  the  hands  of  the  City 
Council,  and  with  it  the  control  of  all  repair's  and  altera- 
tions of  school  premises,  and  the  care  of  the  same,  and 
the  furnishing  of  fuel  and  all  other  supplies,  except  such 
as  properly  come  under  the  head  of  apparatus  for 
instruction.  The  School  Committee  is  invested  with 
authority  to  contract  with  teachers  and  fix  their  salaries, 
and  to  manage  all  matters  relating  to  instruction.  Here 
the  power  of  the  School  Board  ends,  with  the  single 
exception  that  it  may  provide  temporary  accommodations 
for  schools,  if  they  are  not  otherwise  furnished,  while 
the  City  Council  has  full  power  in  respect  to  the  location 
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and  erection  of  school-houses,  and  in  respect  to  the  size, 
style  and  plans  of  the  same.  This  double-headed  system 
of  control  has  obvious  disadvantages.  But  it  is  due  to 
the  City  Council  to  say  that  the  School  Board  has  had 
little  reason  to  complain  of  any  lack  of  means  for  carry- 
ing on  the  schools  with  efficiency  and  success.  It  seems 
to  me  that  in  some  instances  money  has  been  voted  for 
school  accommodations  quite  freely  enough.  Latterly, 
indeed,  the  question  has  been,  not  whether  appropria- 
tions for  this  purpose  are  sufficiently  liberal,  but  what  is 
the  most  economical  and  judicious  way  of  expending  the 
money  voted.  And  this  brings  me  directly  to  the  obser- 
vations for  which  this  topic  has  now  been  introduced. 

In  the  first  place,  new  buildings  ought  not  to  be  erected 
while  there  are  available  accommodations  unoccupied. 
Sometimes,  by  a  change  in  the  distribution  of  pupils 
between  diff"erent  districts,  the  erection  of  a  building 
may  be  postponed  or  rendered  wholly  unnecessary,  with- 
out any  serious  inconvenience.  Except  in  case  of  the 
very  youngest  pupils,  it  matters  little  whether  a  school- 
house  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  more  or  less  distant.  When, 
therefore,  any  building  becomes  crowded,  it  should  be 
relieved  by  sending  pupils  to  other  buildings  until  aU 
within  reasonable  distance  are  fully  occupied,  before 
plans  for  additional  buildings  are  projected.  In  my 
Tenth  Report  I  showed  that  while  we  were  occupying 
two  huudi-ed  and  fifty-six  Primary  school-rooms,  the 
whole  number  of  pupils  was  only  sufficient  to  fill  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  rooms.  In  1860,  the  average 
number  of  Primary  pupils  to  a  room  was  precisely  equal 
to  the  maximum  number  prescribed  in  the  regulations, 
namely,  fifty-six.     The  consequence  was  that  although 
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we  then  instructed  a  larger  number  of  pupils  of  this 
grade  than  we  now  do,  the  number  of  teachers  then 
employed  in  the  Primary  Schools  was  thirty-seven  less. 
And  still  the  schools  were  not  unreasonably  crowded, 
except,  perhaps,  temporarily  in  a  few  cases.  It  is  quite 
evident  to  my  mind  that  a  just  economy  requires  that  we 
should  keep  up  the  numbers  in  our  schools  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  required  standard.  This  may  be  done  by 
transferring  teachers  from  those  sections  of  the  city 
where  population  is  diminishing  to  those  where  it  is 
increasing,  instead  of  creating  new  schools  in  the  latter, 
while  those  in  the  former  are  still  kept  in  operation  with 
greatly  reduced  numbers.  If  the  very  considerable  sum 
which  might  be  thus  saved  were  judiciously  appropriated 
to  the  increase  of  the  teachers'  salaries,  it  would  tend 
very  materially  to  raise  the  standard  of  instruction. 

The  location  of  school-houses  is  another  matter  which 
may  very  properly  be  considered  in  this  connection. 
Other  things  being  equal,  it  is  desirable,  of  course,  that 
the  school-house  should  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
district  from  which  the  pupils  are  to  be  drawn.  But 
some  persons  seem  to  consider  it  the  one  essential  thing 
in  school  architecture  to  locate  the  building  in  the  exact 
geographical  centre  of  the  territory  to  be  accommodated, 
wholly  regardless  of  the  fitness  of  the  spot  in  other 
respects.  The  interests  of  many  schools  have  been 
sacrificed  to  this  absurd  notion.  In  country  districts,  we 
see  its  practical  illustration  in  the  school-houses  perched 
upon  bleak  sand  hills  or  planted  in  swampy  hollows.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  some  of  our  schools  have  suffered 
not  a  little  from  the  operation  of  this  idea.  Wherever 
a  school-house  is  located,  it  should,  at  all  events,  have 
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good  surroundings^  —  that  is,  it  should  be  in  a  good 
neighborhood;  the  best  attainable  in  respect  to  morals, 
health,  quietness,  and  taste.  The  point  I  would  make 
is  that  such  requisites  as  these  are  far  more  important 
than  the  saving  of  a  few  rods  of  distance  to  be  travelled 
over  by  pupils.  My  idea  of  the  true  policy  in  this 
business  is  aptly  illustrated  in  the  selection  which  has 
been  made  of  a  lot  on  the  corner  of  Berkley  and  New- 
bury streets  for  the  erection  of  a  building  for  our  Girls' 
High  and  Normal  School.  The  location  fixed  upon  may 
be  a  little  one  side  of  the  centre  of  the  population  of 
the  city,  but  this  disadvantage  is  more  than  compensated 
by  its  superior  desu-ableness  in  every  other  respect. 

After  much  study  and  many  efforts,  we  seem  to  have 
settled  some  important  points  in  building  school-houses, 
such  as  the  mode  of  seating,  the  providing  of  a  separate 
school-room  for  each  teacher,  and  the  proper  model  of 
such  rooms  as  to  size,  arrangements,  and  the  essentials 
of  the  clothes-rooms  connected  with  the  school-rooms. 
In  these  particulars  oiu:  more  recent  school-houses  are 
as  good  as  could  be  desu-ed.  In  a  pamphlet  by  G.  P. 
Randall,  an  accomplished  architect  in  Chicago,  contain- 
ing plans  in  perspective  of  several  noble  school-houses 
which  have  recently  been  erected  in  the  Northwestern 
States,  —  a  document  well  calculated  to  open  our  eyes 
to  the  extraordinary  educational  enterprise  of  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  —  I  find  the  following  statement 
respecting  the  arrangements  of  school-rooms  : 

"It  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted  by  practical  edu- 
cators that  a  smgie  room,  large  enough  to  seat  from 
fifty  to  sixty-five  scholars,  and  exclusively  under  the 
supervision  and  instruction  of  a  single  teacher,  is  better 
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than  a  larger  room,  with  recitation  rooms  and  assistant 
teachers.  I  make  designs  for  them  both  ways,  but 
probably  not  more  than  one  in  fifteen  with  the  large 
room  and  recitation  rooms  attached.  As  I  am  generally 
instructed  in  this  matter,  it  follows  that  teachers  are 
almost  unanimous  in  the  opmion  that  the  single  room 
system  is  the  best ;  and  it  is  the  system  adopted  by  the 
School  Board  of  Chicago  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
city." 

The  origin  of  this  system  may  be  easily  traced  to  the 
Quincy  Grammar  school-house,  in  this  city,  erected  in 
1847-48,  the  plans  and  description  of  which  were  pub- 
hshed  in  Barnard's  School  Architecture.  Another 
feature  of  this  edifice  as  it  then  was,  has  not  been  so 
generally  imitated,  but  which,  I  trust,  will  ultimately 
come  to  be  considered  an  indispensable  element  in  every 
Grammar  School-house,  namely, —  a  hall  large  enough  to 
seat  comfortably  all  the  j^upils  accommodated  in  the  several 
school-rooms.  This  is  the  case  already  in  the  city  of 
New  York. 

But  in  respect  to  the  important  elements  of  heating 
and  warming,  we  are  still  unsettled.  Within  the  past 
twenty  years  there  have  been  three  radical  changes  made 
in  the  mode  of  heatuig  our  Primary  school-houses.  Fii'st, 
the  old-fashioned  coal  stove  gave  place  to  Clark's  venti- 
lating stove.  Subsequently  this  stove  gradually  went  out 
of  use,  and  in  its  place  the  ordinary  cylinder  coal  stove 
was  substituted.  Lastly,  this  stove  has  been  removed 
and  hot-air  furnaces  introduced.  The  High  School 
buildings  are  heated  with  hot-air  furnaces ;  and  nineteen 
of  the  Grammar  School  buildings  are  heated  in  the  same 
way,  while  two  are  furnished  with  different  systems  of 
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steam-heating  apparatus.  For  ventilation,  most  of  the 
buildings  have  Emerson's  caps,  with  a  separate  ventiduct 
for  each  room,  furnished  with  two  registers,  one  near  the 
ceilmg  and  one  near  the  floor.  Robinson's  system  has 
been  applied  to  one  Grammar  and  one  Primary  building  ; 
the  Normal  Hall  is  furnished  with  the  Archimedean 
system,  and  the  Prescott  School  with  Leed's  caps.  To 
furnish  school-rooms  in  large  and  high  buildings  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  pure  air  of  the  requisite  temperature 
and  humidity,  for  health  and  comfort,  is  a  difficult  prob- 
lem. Considerable  progress  has  been  made,  no  doubt, 
towards  its  solution,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Buildings  will  continue  to  experiment  upon  it, 
guided  by  the  principles  of  science  and  the  light  of  expe- 
rience, until  satisfactory  results  are  reached. 

The  question  as  to  the  maximum  number  of  stories  in 
height  to  which  a  school-house  should  be  carried  has 
caused  some  discussion  amongst  us.  Nearly  all  the 
Grammar  school-houses  are  at  least  four  stories  high. 
Several  are  practically  five  stories  in  height,  as  they 
have  their  play-ground  on  a  level  with  the  basement. 
There  can  be  but  one  argument  thought  of  in  favor  of 
carrying  school-buildings  up  to  this  great  height,  and 
that  is  the  argument  of  economy.  As  sky  costs  nothing, 
the  expense  of  a  building  four  stories  high  is  less  than 
one  of  the  same  capacity  which  is  two  or  three  stories 
high.  But  a  school-house  is  never  truly  economical 
unless  it  meets  the  requirements  of  health,  convenience 
and  safety.  In  all  these  respects  the  four-story  plan  is 
decidedly  objectionable,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  it  will 
be  wholly  and  forever  repudiated.  In  Baltimore  a  large 
and  fine  building  has  been  erected  for  a  Girls'  High 
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School.  This  edifice  is  only  two  stories  high.  There  is 
in  the  same  city  another  building  three  stories  high 
occupied  by  a  school  of  the  same  description.  This 
school-house  is  considered  too  high,  and  it  is  proposed 
to  build  one  to  take  its  place  which  shall  be  only  two 
stories  high.  In  this  particular  the  educational  policy  of 
Baltimore  is  certainly  wiser  than  that  of  our  own  city, 
and  more  truly  economical.  Our  new  Primary  school- 
houses  are,  with  a  single  exception,  three  stories  high, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  one  will  ever  seriously 
think  of  carrying  one  to  a  greater  height. 

I  have  said  that  we  seem  to  have  arrived  at  a  definite 
idea  of  what  a  school-room  should  be  in  respect  to  size, 
arrangements,  proportion  and  seating.  This  is  an  im- 
portant step  gained.  But  what  should  he  the  standard 
number  of  rooms  for  a  huilding  ?  This  is  a  question 
which  has  very  important  bearings  on  the  interests  of 
our  schools,  and  it  deserves  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion of  the  Board.  In  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  topic,  I 
do  not  propose  to  refer  to  High  School  buildings,  which 
constitute  a  class  by  themselves.  By  referring  to  the 
preceding  list  of  school-houses,  it  will  be  seen  that 
fourteen  school-rooms  is  the  number  contained  in  each  of 
the  more  recent  buildings,  excepting  that  of  the  Prescott 
School,  which  has  sixteen.  The  former  number  of  rooms 
will  accommodate  about  800  pupils  and  the  latter  900. 
It  thus  appears  that  the  Prescott  school-house,  the  latest 
on  the  list,  is  designed  to  accommodate  a  hundred  more 
pupils  than  could  be  seated  in  any  one  of  the  very  large 
buildings  which  had  been  previously  erected.  Now,  in 
view  of  our  system  of  classification,  the  course  of  study 
required,  the  way  in  which  pupils  are  promoted,  the  man- 
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agement  in  respect  to  graduation,  and  the  distribution  of 
the  work  of  instruction  to  teachers  of  different  sexes  and 
grades,  —  considering  these  circumstances,  and  looking 
back  upon  the  operation  of  the  schools  twenty  years  ago, 
when  the  number  of  pupils  to  a  master  averaged  about 
one-third  as  high  as  it  now  does,  to  my  mind  it  is  clear 
that  the  tendency  to  inn-ease  the  size  of  our  schools  is  a 
had  tendency.  Other  things  being  equal,  I  should  much 
prefer  to  send  a  child  to  one  of  our  schools  of  the 
smallest  size  rather  than  to  one  of  the  largest.  It  is 
true,  in  general,  that  a  large  school  may  be  more  efficient 
and  economical  than  a  small  one.  But  there  must  be  a 
limit  somewhere.  It  is  certain  that  a  school  may  be  too 
large  as  well  as  too  smaU.  In  some  cities  the  schools 
are  too  small,  in  others  they  are  too  large.  There  are 
two  objections  to  small  schools ;  first,  the  expense  of 
salaries  sufficient  to  secure  first-rate  principals,  —  and 
without  such  principals  you  can  never  have  superior 
schools  ;  and,  second,  they  cannot  be  perfectly  classified, 
and  so  the  teaching  power  cannot  be  applied  to  the  best 
advantage.  On  the  other  hand,  as  you  increase  the  size 
of  a  school,  conducted  on  our  present  plan,  you  diminish 
the  chances  which  a  pupil  has  to  get  through  the  school 
and  graduate  at  a  suitable  age.  I  do  not  say  that  our 
schools  might  not  he  organized  and  conducted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  obviate  this  objection,  but  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  object  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  which 
it  would  inevitably  encounter,  is  a  consummation  rather 
to  be  desired  than  expected.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
attempting  to  change  the  organization  so  as  to  adapt  it 
to  the  largest  sized  building,  it  seems  to  me  wiser  and 
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more  practicable  to  ada^^t  the  size  of  the  buildings  here- 
after erected  to  the  organization  as  it  now  exists. 

But  besides  the  radical  objection  to  the  size  of  the 
largest  buildings  already  stated,  there  are  others  of 
grave  importance.  One  of  these  is  its  tendency  to 
keep  large  and  numerous  "  school  colonies,"  so  called, 
in  poor  and  unfit  accommodations.  Ever  since  the 
large  schools  have  been  in  fashion,  we  have  had  almost 
continually  large  colonies,  or  branches  of  one  or  more 
Grammar  Schools,  stowed  away  iu  rented  rooms,  where 
the  pupils  suffer  many  inconveniences  and  disadvan- 
tages. The  Chapman  School  had  colonies  scattered 
about  in  different  buildings  for  eight  or  ten  years, 
before  it  was  relieved  by  the  erection  of  the  Prescott 
house.  There  are  still  at  this  very  time  eight  of  our 
Grammar  Schools  with  colonies  of  this  description 
attached,  comprising  twenty-five  divisions,  with  pupils 
enough  to  make  three  good-sized  Grammar  Schools. 
The  cause  of  this  state  of  things  is  plain  enough.  It  is 
found  in  the  policy  of  building  very  large  school- 
houses.  For  it  is  obvious,  that  in  order  to  justify  the 
great  expense  of  erecting  one  of  these  colossal  edifices, 
there  must  be  a  large  surplus  of  pupils  in  a  given 
locality.  To  furnish  these  colonies  with  better  accom- 
modations, it  has  been  proposed,  in  two  or  three  cases, 
to  erect  buildings  for  their  special  use,  thus  making 
them  permanent  branch-schools  —  a  remedy  worse  than 
the  disease,  and  tending  only  to  aggravate  and  per- 
petuate all  the  evils  of  over-grown  schools.  The  true 
and  effectual  remedy  for  this  great  evil  of  keeping  in 
operation  so  many  colonies  outside  the  regular  school 
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organization,  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  policy  of  limiting  the 
size  of  our  buildings  to  reasonable  dimensions. 

There  is  another  serious  evil  connected  with  this  sys- 
tem which  has  been  too  little  regarded.  It  is  the  neces- 
sity which  it  involves  of  bringing  together,  to  make  up 
the  schools,  the  most  diverse  and  heterogeneous  materi- 
als. I  know  this  is  an  extremely  delicate  subject  to 
touch  upon,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  it  ought  to.  be  con- 
sidered, and  therefore  I  shall  venture  to  throw  out  some 
suggestions  upon  it,  and  take  the  risk  of  having  both  my 
motives  and  my  judgment  condemned.  My  sympathies 
naturally  lean  very  strongly  to  the  indigent  classes  who 
are  struggling  to  better  their  condition.  But  I  remem- 
ber that  the  image  of  Justice  is  pictured  to  us  with 
bandaged  eyes,  to  symbolize  her  impartiality.  The 
just  rights  of  all  classes  should  be  equally  regarded  ;  and 
while  we  are  anxious  to  provide  every  needed  facility 
for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  I  think  we 
ought  not  to  ignore  the  educational  wants  of  the  wealthy 
portion  of  the  community,  who  pay  taxes  so  largely  and 
liberally  for  the  support  of  our  schools.  I  think  that 
Beacon  Hill  should  be  just  as  well  provided  for  as  Fort 
Hill.  But  if  you  build  a  school-house  large  enough  to 
accommodate  both  localities,  and  require  the  parents 
to  send  their  children  to  that  one  school  or  none,  it 
is  obvious  that  both  sections  are  not  equally  provided 
for.  But  this  supposed  extreme  case  illustrates  the 
kind  of  injustice  we  are  doing,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  all  over  the  city,  by  the  large-school  system. 
I  often  point  with  satisfaction  and  pride,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  success  of  our  system  of  common  schools, 
to    the    fact    that    boys    from    the    wealthier    families. 
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and  the  sons  of  tlie  highest  officials,  are  found  in 
the  same  schools  with  the  child  of  the  African  race, 
and  the  poor  newsboy.  But  I  see  plainly  that  there 
are  necessary  limitations,  even  in  our  intensely  demo- 
cratic community,  in  the  practical  application  of  this 
idea  of  bringing  together  the  representatives  of  the 
extremes  of  society  in  the  same  school-rooms.  The 
children  of  the  poor  must  go  to  such  schools  as  are  pro- 
vided for  them,  or  not  go  at  all;  but  if  the  schools 
pro\dded  do  not  suit  the  taste  of  the  wealthy  parent,  he 
can  and  will  withdraw  his  children  and  put  them  under 
private  tuition.  You  may  say,  let  him  do  it,  then. 
That  is  not  my  way  of  disposing  of  the  matter.  I  hold 
to  the  great  principle  that  public  schools  should  not  only 
be  free  to  all,  but  that  they  should  be  made  good  enough 
for  all,  so  that,  so  far  as  practicable,  the  children  of  all 
classes  may  attend  them.  To  this  end  the  schools 
must  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all.  I  am  well 
aware  that  this  cannot  be  done  in  this  country  by  copy- 
ing the  British  system  of  caste  schools,  which  is 
based  on  the  idea  that  the  laboring  classes,  the  middlmg* 
classes  and  the  aristocracy,  must  each  be  educated  in 
separate  and  distinct  classes  of  educational  institutions. 
I  only  mean  to  maintain,  and  this  I  do  maintain  firmly, 
that  the  wealthy  citizen  in  Boston  ought  not  to  be  vii'tu- 
ally  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  the  Public  School, 
which  he  would  enjoy  incideiitalli/ ^  if  the  school-houses 
were  only  kept  within  the  limits  as  to  size  which  a  proper 
regard  to  efficiency  and  true  economy  demands.  To 
illustrate  my  view,  let  us  suppose  a  case.  The  Bowdoin 
School  for  girls  is  one  of  the  smallest  in  size,  and  its 
building  is  not  quite  up  to  the  standard  in  respect  to  style 
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and  accommodations.  The  Hancock  School  for  girls 
has  a  large  and  good  building,  and  still  there  is  said  to  be 
a  large  surplus  of  pupils  colonized.  Now  if  we  proceed 
to  apply  the  Procrustean  plan  of  uniformity  of  schools  of 
the  larger  size  to  this  case,  regardless  of  the  considera- 
tions which  I  have  urged,  we  should  consolidate  the 
Bowdoin  and  the  surplus  of  the  Hancock,  provide  for 
them  a  magnificent  school-house  at  a  cost  of  $125,000, 
in  the  centre  of  the  population  to  be  accommodated, 
which  might  fall  somewhere  near  the  foot  of  Chardon 
Street,  and  then  require  all  female  pupils  residing 
in  the  section  included  between  Beacon  and  Rich- 
mond streets,  amounting  to  a  thousand  in  number, 
to  attend  this  public  school  or  none.  In  my  judgment 
such  a  proceeding  would  be  unjust  and  inexpedient. 
The  effect  would  be  virtually  to  deprive  a  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  their  just  share  of  the 
advantages  of  public  school  instruction,  for  they  would 
feel  obliged,  under  such  circumstances,  to  provide  for  the 
education  of  their  children  by  private  tuition.  On  the 
other  hand,  suppose  that,  instead  of  the  arrangement 
with  the  large  school-house,  we  erect  a  building  suitable 
to  accommodate  the  surplus  of  the  Hancock  and  the 
pupils  residing  in  the  northerly  portion  of  the  Bowdoin 
district,  and  then  for  the  Bowdoin  School  locate  a  building 
somew^here  near  Louisburg  Square,  giving  it  the  section 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Myrtle  Street,  and  on  the  south 
by  Boylston  Street,  and  including  the  new  territory  west 
of  the  Public  Garden.  Such  an  arrangement  would 
really  meet  the  wants  of  the  people.  The  result  of  such 
a  plan  would  be  not  only  to  keep  in  the  public  schools 
all  who  now  attend,  and  drive  none  out,  but  to  bring  in 
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a  considerable  class  of  pupils  who  now  attend  private 
schools.  The  latter  case  I  present  only  as  an  illustration 
of  my  views  as  to  school  policy,  not  as  a  change  to  be 
made  at  the  present  time,  for  already  a  new  building  is 
going  up  at  great  expense  to  accommodate  the  surplus 
of  the  Hancock  as  a  branch,  —  a  very  undesirable  provi- 
sion, as  a  permanent  arrangement,  —  and  the  present 
Bowdoin  building  is  considered  too  good  to  be  abandoned. 
Having  now  presented  some  of  the  objections  to  the 
policy  of  building  very  large  edifices  for  Grammar 
Schools,  I  am  prepared  to  give  my  answer  to  the  prac- 
tical question,  What  should  be  considered  the  standard 
size  for  a  Grammar  school-house?  I  proceed  on  the 
assumption  that  there  is  a  natural  limit  to  the  size  of 
such  a  school  for  the  purposes  of  economy  and  efficiency. 
And  in  view  of  the  vast  and  varied  interests  involved 
in  the  management  of  public  education,  it  is  highly 
important  to  understand  what  that  limit  is,  and  to 
make  our  school  architecture  conform  to  it.  This 
principle  is  aptly  illustrated  in  navigation.  The  size 
of  the  vessel  must  be  adapted  to  the  business,  or 
profits  do  not  accrue.  What  would  be  thought  of 
the  business  sagacity  of  the  ship  owner  who  should  send 
his  coasting  schooner  to  India,  and  put  his  Indiaman 
to  the  coasting  service  ?  What  steam  is  in  navigation, 
classification  or  grading  is  in  school  economy.  But  the 
application  of  steam  to  navigation  has  its  natural  limi- 
tations, as  the  experiment  of  the  Great  Eastern  has 
proved.  And  so  has  classification  its  proper  limits,  as 
has  already  been  shown  in  some  over-grown  graded 
schools  which  seem  to  have  been  modelled  on  the  pat- 
tern of  the  mammoth  steamship.     To   determine   the 
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proper  size  of  a  Grammar  School,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  ascertain  how  many  pupils  are  required  to  secure 
a  good  classification,  and  then  adapt  the  size  of  the 
edifice  to  the  accommodation  of  this  number.  To 
ascertain  this  number  is  a  practical  problem.  It  is 
easily  solved  by  experience.  Every  intelligent  educator 
understands  it.  All  would  not  of  course  fix  upon 
exactly  the  same  number,  but  there  would  not  be 
an  essential  difference  of  opinion  among  experts.  The 
able  superintendent  of  schools  of  New  Haven  thinks 
that  both  the  Primary  and  Grammar  grades  com- 
bined in  one  organization  in  one  building  require  only 
about  750  pupils  for  the  purposes  of  a  good  class- 
ification ;  and  he  bases  his  recommendations  respecting 
school  architecture  on  this  conclusion.  This  I  should 
regard  as  the  minimum  number  for  the  purpose,  if  I 
must  take  in  pupils  from  five  to  sixteen  years  of 
age.  But  our  system  of  Grammar  Schools  includes 
pupils  from  eight  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  Within  this 
range,  I  consider  500  pupils  about  a  fau'  average  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  a  good  classification,  and  a 
building  large  enough  to  accommodate  this  number  is 
my  standard  for  a  Grammar  School  organized  as  ours 
are.  I  do  not  say  that  I  would  never  build  one  larger 
or  smaller ;  I  should  pay  a  proper  regard  to  other  con- 
siderations in  every  particular  case  to  be  provided  for. 
But  this  would  be  my  standard,  all  variations  from  it 
being  considered  as  exceptions.  Now,  what  sort  of  a 
building  will  answer  this  purpose  I  I  answer,  a  building 
nearly  resembling  the  Chapman  School-house  in  propor- 
tions and  capacity,  being  three  stones  high,  and  having 
ten  school-rooms^  and  a  hall  large  enough  to  seat  all  the 
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jmpils  accommodated  in  the  school-rooms.  I  do  not 
name  the  Chapman  as  a  building  to  copy  in  all  details, 
nor  yet  in  architectural  taste,  for  it  is  by  no  means  a 
model  in  respect  to  beauty ;  but  I  refer  to  it  as  containing 
the  essential  accommodations  for  a  Boston  Grammar 
School.  We  may  take  pride  in  showing  strangers  an 
enormous  four-story  school-house,  as  evidence  of  our 
liberal  provisions  for  free  schools,  but  w^e  cannot  afford 
to  sacrifice  our  substantial  educational  interests  for  the 
sake  of  any  such  gratification.  We  do  not  want  mere 
show  schools :  we  want  real  educating  schools. 

Twenty  years  ago  I  strenuously  advocated  the  policy 
of  large  schools,  according  to  the  extent  of  my  limited 
influence.  But  at  that  time  the  question  was  not 
between  schools  of  five  hundi-ed  pupils  and  schools  of 
a  thousand,  under  one  head,  but  between  those  of 
two  or  three  hundi*ed  and  those  of  five  hundred. 
What  was  then  deemed  a  large  school  is  now  reck- 
oned (with  us)  a  small  school.  Twenty  years  ago  I 
ventured  to  predict  that  the  increase  of  the  size 
of  our  schools  to  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  pupils 
under  one  master  would  elevate  the  position  of  the 
master  and  secure  for  him  a  higher  salary,  —  a  very 
important  consideration  in  school  economy.  My  antici- 
pations have  been  more  than  realized.  But  this  is  only 
an  incidental  advantage  of  large  schools,  and  it  will  not 
do  to  increase  the  size  of  schools  without  limit,  merely  to 
create  responsible  situations  for  principals.  Besides,  a 
Grammar  School  of  five  hundred,  with  the  Primary 
Schools  grouped  around  which  should  be  placed  under 
the  same  head,  is  as  large  as  is  desirable  for  the  proper 
supervision  of  one  principal. 
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I  have  thus  protracted  the  discussion  of  this  topic, 
because  it  seems  to  me  a  topic  of  vital  importance,  and 
if  what  I  have  said  shall  lead  to  a  careful  consideration 
of  it  by  the  School  Board  and  the  City  Council,  my 
object  will  be  accomplished. 

I  now  pass  to  a  few  specific  recommendations  in 
respect  to  school  accommodations.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed to  build  a  very  large  Grammar  school-house  near 
the  foot  of  Dover  Street,  to  accommodate  the  surplus 
of  the  Quincy,  Brimmer  and  Dwight  Schools  for  boys, 
and  for  the  prospective  wants  of  that  section  of  the 
city.  The  plan  has  failed,  for  the  present  at  least,  for 
the  reason  that  the  surplus  of  pupils  does  not  justify 
an  outlay  of  ^125,000.  In  the  mean  time  the  large 
branch  of  the  Quincy  School  remains  in  the  Old  Frank- 
lin building,  not  enjoying  the  advantages  they  would  if 
they  were  in  the  main  building,  under  the  eye  of  the 
master  —  a  practical  illustration  of  one  of  the  evils  of  the 
large-school  plan  which  I  have  attempted  to  set  forth. 
Instead  of  keeping  this  branch  out  in  the  cold  till  it 
shall  in  some  indefinite  future  grow  to  a  size  to  justify 
the  erection  of  a  mammoth  building,  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  most  feasible  course  to  organize  it  into  a  Gram- 
mar School,  giving  it  a  master,  and  fitting  up  for  its 
permanent  use  the  spacious  and  substantial  building 
where  it  is  now  located.  The  location  is  convenient  and 
sufficiently  central.  The  building  is  good,  and  at  small 
expense  could  be  fully  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of 
a  school  of  five  hundred  pupils.  There  are  pupils 
enough  to  justify  this  step  at  the  present  time ;  and 
by  adopting  this  plan  a  vast  saving  of  expense  would  be 
secured,  while  the  interests  of  education  in  the  large 
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view  of  the  subject,  would  be  better  served  than  by 
building  a  house  on  the  new  land,  as  proposed,  to 
accommodate  nine  hundred  or  a  thousand  pupils. 

South  Boston,  too,  is  suffering  for  want  of  Grammar 
School  accommodations.  The  difficulty  is  that  nobody 
can  see  the  way  clear  to  put  up  one  of  the  great  build- 
ings. As  soon  as  we  admit  the  superiority  of  the  mod- 
erate sized  buildings,  the  problem  is  solved  at  once. 
The  number  of  boys  in  the  Grammar  Schools  of  South 
Boston  exceeds  the  number  of  gnls  by  about  500.  This 
is  just  the  proper  number  for  a  school.  What  hinders 
from  erecting  a  buildmg  at  once  to  accommodate  this 
number  of  boys,  and  carving  out  a  new  district,  so  as  to 
relieve  all  the  existing  schools  ?  But  if  the  people  of 
South  Boston  should  insist  upon  having  a  building  to 
match  the  last  erected  in  East  Boston,  their  children  may 
have  to  wait  a  long  time  for  relief,  and  when  the  build- 
ing is  secured,  if  that  time  ever  comes,  they  will  not 
then  be  so  well  accommodated  as  they  would  be  with 
two  smaller  houses,  erected  successively  as  needed. 

Something  has  been  said  about  giving  up  the  present 
site  of  the  Wells  School,  which  is  in  all  respects  so 
desirable,  and  enlarging  the  district  by  taking  a  portion 
of  the  Hancock,  with  a  viev/  to  the  erection  of  a  school- 
house  of  the  largest  pattern.  I  smcerely  hope  this  project 
will  not  be  pressed.  The  present  location  is  all  that 
could  be  desii'ed,  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  district 
is  already  large  enough.  A  new  school-house  is  needed 
of  sufficient  size  to  seat  500  or  550  pupils.  Let  this  be 
furnished,  and  the  district  would  be  accommodated  as 
well  as  it  can  be. 
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Without  attempting  to  express  my  views  on  all  the 
cases  which  have  recently  come  up  for  consideration,  I 
will  close  what  I  have  to  say  on  Grammar  School  accom- 
modations with  a  word  concerning  the  Lyman.  Here 
again  the  idea  of  a  large  building  is  in  the  way.  Here 
are  450  pupils,  poorly  accommodated.  The  prospect 
of  increase  in  this  section  is  not  such  as  to  justify  the 
expense  of  a  building  for  900  or  1,000  pupils,  and  so 
nothing  is  done.  It  has  a  large  lot,  well  located,  and  if 
the  views  I  have  presented  are  the  right  views,  the 
interests  of  this  district  require  that  a  building  of  the 
size  of  the  Chapman,  with  some  architectural  improve- 
ments, should  be  erected  on  the  site  of  the  present 
structure. 

It  is  now  conceded  by  all,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  six 
rooms  is  a  proper  standard  for  a  Primary  school-house 
suited  to  our  system.  I  regret  that  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  depart  from  it  in  the  plan  for  the  new 
building  on  East  Street.  The  three  additional  rooms 
occupy  space  needed  for  yard  room,  and  besides  they 
very  materially  injure  the  adjacent  school-house ;  and 
then  there  were  aheady  twelve  Primary  school-rooms 
on  the  adjoining  lot,  making  twenty-one  in  all,  —  quite 
too  large  a  number,  in  my  judgment,  for  one  spot. 
I  regret  also  the  adoption  of  the  plan  in  the  Hancock 
district,  involving  an  enormous  expenditure  in  proportion 
to  the  accommodations  realized,  and,  what  is  particularly 
undeshable,  involving  the  necessity  of  bringing  together 
on  one  spot  over  1,500  childi'en  of  different  ages  and 
both  sexes.  As  it  is  too  late  to  change  the  plan,  I  refer 
to  it  only  to  express  the  hope  that  it  may  not  be  imitated 
elsewhere. 
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EVENING   SCHOOLS. 


I  feel  constrained  again  to  invite  your  attention  to  the 
subject  of  Evening  Schools.  This  class  of  schools  is 
designed  for  the  instruction  of  such  persons  as  have  not 
acquhed  a  competent  education,  and  yet  are  unable  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  day  schools. 
That  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  persons  of  this 
description  residing  in  this  city  does  not  admit  of  ques- 
tion. We  know,  indeed,  from  reliable  statistics,  that  the 
attendance  at  the  public  and  private  schools  is  very 
large  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  childi-en  of 
the  proper  school  age.  The  proportion  attending  the 
public  schools,  we  are  proud  to  say,  siu'passes  that  of 
any  other  large  city  whatever.  This  fact  stands  out  as 
the  most  gratifying  distinction  of  our  system  of  public 
instruction,  and  affords  the  best  proof  of  its  excellence 
and  success.  But  we  cannot  say  that  we  have  reached 
the  ideal  standard  at  which  we  profess  to  aim.  The 
essentials  of  such  a  standard  are  that  the  public  schools 
should  be  good  enough  for  all,  free  to  all,  and  attended 
hy  all  whose  education  is  not  otherwise  sufficiently 
provided  for.  The  fundamental  idea  of  the  American 
system  of  free  schools,  which  had  its  origin  on  this  very 
spot,  is  that  it  undertakes,  at  the  public  expense,  to  put 
the  means  of  a  competent  education  within  the  reach  of 
everybody.  AVe  profess  to  have  done  just  this  thing, 
and  in  a  certain  sense  our  professions  are  in  accordance 
with  the  facts,  for  we  shut  the  doors  of  oiu'  schools 
against  no  child  of  the  proper  age  who  asks  admission, 
all  comers  being  welcome,  and  if  indigent,  supplied  with 
the  requisite  books.     But  m  another  sense  oui'  profession 
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is  not  justified  by  the  facts  of  the  case.  Practically,  we 
do  not  put  the  means  of  education  within  the  reach  of 
everybody  who  needs  it.  We  do  not  provide  the  means 
of  instruction  for  a  class  of  persons  from  fourteen  years 
of  age  and  upwards,  who  are  so  situated  that  they  can- 
not attend  a  day  school,  but  could  attend  a  school  kept 
in  the  evening  for  a  portion  of  the  year.  The  stork  in 
the  fable,  that  had  his  soup  served  in  a  plate,  by  the 
cunning  fox  who  invited  him  to  dinner,  was  practi- 
cally not  served  at  all,  as  his  attenuated  mandibles  were 
not  adapted  to  that  mode  of  taking  food.  We  cannot 
say,  without  qualification,  that  we  have  put  the  means  of 
education  within  the  reach  of  everybody  until  we  not 
only  maintain  schools  enough,  but  schools  kept  open  at 
the  times  and  places  which  make  them  available.  It  is 
our  great  and  just  boast  that  we  plant  the  public  school 
at  the  door  of  every  child,  but  we  cannot  say  that  we 
actually  furnish  schools  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all. 
We  admit  that  we  are  bound  to  pro\ide  for  the  proper 
education  of  all  youth,  but  for  the  practical  accompHsh- 
ment  of  this  object,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  schools 
accessible  in  respect  to  time,  as  well  as  in  respect  to 
place.  To  determine  whether  education  is  in  the  reach 
of  all,  we  must  inquhe  not  only  where  the  schools  are 
located,  but  also  when  they  are  kept  open. 

Some  years  ago,  when  this  subject  was  under  consid- 
eration, those  who  aimed  to  narrow  the  limits  of  public 
education,  instead  of  enlarging  them,  objected  that  muni- 
cipal corporations  had  no  legal  right  to  provide  schools 
for  teaching  the  elementary  branches  to  pupils  above 
fifteen  years  of  age.      This  objection  has  been  wholly 
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removed  by  the  following  legislative  enactment:  (Gen- 
eral Statutes,  chapter  38,  sections  7  and  8.) 

"  Section  7.  Any  town  may  establish  and  maintain,  in  addition 
to  the  schools  required  by  law  to  be  maintained  therein,  schools  for 
the  education  of  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age  ;  may  determine 
the  term  or  terms  of  time  in  each  year,  and  the  hours  of  the  day  or 
evening  during  which  said  schools  shall  be  kept,  and  appropriate 
such  sums  of  money  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  support  thereof. 

"  Section  8.  "When  a  school  is  so  established,  the  School  Com- 
mittee shall  have  the  same  superintendence  over  it  as  they  have 
over  other  schools  ;  and  shall  determine  what  branches  of  learning 
may  be  taught  therein." 

This  provision  of  the  statutes  makes  the  legal  right 
of  the  city  to  establish  evening  schools  for  youth  above 
fifteen  years  of  age  clear  and  indisputable,  and  the 
School  Committee  are  empowered  to  determine  the 
branches  of  learning  to  be  taught  in  them,  without  any 
limitation  whatever.  The  real  question,  therefore,  and 
,  the  only  question  that  can  now  be  raised  respecting  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools,  is  the  ques- 
tion of  expediency.  Here,  possibly,  there  may  be  room 
for  an  honest  difference  of  opinion.  There  are  two 
considerations  which  seem  to  me  to  cover  substautially 
the  whole  question  of  expediency.  The  first  of  these 
relates  to  the  effect  which  evening  schools  would  have 
on  the  day  schools.  If  evening  schools  are  opened, 
would  not  the  cupidity  of  parents  lead  them  to  withdraw 
their  children  from  the  day  school,  and  put  them  to 
work,  leaving  them  to  the  evening  school  alone  for  their 
education  ?  Possibly  there  might  be  the  disposition  to 
do  this  on  the  part  of  a  depraved  class  of  parents. 
But  it  is  plain  that  this  evil  may  be  guarded  against 
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by  proper  regulations  as  to  the  conditions  of  admission, 
none  under  the  age  of  fifteen  being  admitted,  except 
in  cases  of  pressing  need.  One  of  these  extreme  cases 
which  came  under  my  observation  a  while  ago,  may  be 
cited  as  an  illustration.  Here  was  a  bright,  active  boy 
thirteen  years  of  age,  the  son  of  a  poor  widow.  He  was 
earning  twelve  dollars  a  week,  which  went  to  help  his 
mother  support  the  younger  children  of  the  family.  His 
mother  could  not  afford  to  give  up  this  income  and  send 
him  to  the  day  school.  She  wanted  a  good  free  evening 
school  for  him.  The  boy  seemed  fully  to  comprehend 
the  situation,  and  he  desired  to  continue  his  work,  and 
eke  out  his  education  in  an  evening  school ;  but  in  all 
this  great  city  of  schools  there  was  no  evening  school 
suitable  for  that  brave,  bright  boy.  In  other  words,  our 
system  of  education  does  not  put  the  means  of  education 
practically  within  his  reach.  Now,  we  have  among  us 
a  class  of  persons,  including  both  children  and  adults, 
who,  by  reason  of  the  poverty,  cupidity,  neglect,  vice, 
or  crime  of  their  parents,  or  from  orphanage,  or  other 
causes,  have  been,  and  are,  deprived  of  the  advantages  of 
schooling.  Our  day  schools,  as  now  conducted,  are  not 
adapted  to  meet  their  wants.  Unless  some  other  instru- 
mentality is  employed  they  cannot  be  reached.  The 
question  is,  shall  this  element  of  ignorance,  with  all  its 
attendant  train  of  evils,  be  permitted  to  exist  and  per- 
petuate itself,  or  shall  it  be  cast  out,  and  wholesome 
education  substituted  for  it?  And  shall  we  hesitate  to 
do  this  evident  tangible  good,  lest  we  may,  by  a  bare 
possibility,  diminish  in  some  small  degree  the  amount 
of  good  we  are  elsewhere  accomplishing  ?  For  myself, 
I  do  not  doubt  that  the  benefits  resulting  from  a  judicious 
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provision  for  evening  schools  would  outweigh  its  neces- 
sary evils  a  hundi'ed  fold.  And  this  opinion  is  justified, 
I  think,  not  only  by  the  abstract  consideration  of  the 
nature  and  probable  operation  of  the  proposed  schools, 
but  by  the  experiments  already  made  in  other  cities.  In 
a  majority  of  the  fii-st-class  cities  of  the  country,  evening 
schools  have  been  ui  successful  operation  for  a  number  of 
years.  As  to  thek  utility,  there  seems  to  be  no  difference 
of  opinion  among  the  superintendents  of  schools  who 
have  observed  their  practical  working.  The  following 
are  samples  of  a  mass  of  testimony  in  their  favor  which 
might  be  cited  from  similar  authorities. 

Superintendent  Randall,  of  New  York,  says :  "  I  can 
conceive  of  no  agency  within  the  compass  of  our  educa- 
tional system,  capable  of  securmg  more  valuable  results 
to  a  class  of  our  fellow-citizens  precluded  by  then'  occu- 
pations from  daily  instruction,  than  these  evening  schools, 
properly  organized  and  judiciously  conducted." 

Superintendent  Bulkley,  of  Brooklyn,  says :  "  When 
we  recollect  that  these  schools  have  supplied  instruction 
to  a  class  of  persons  not  reached  by  the  ordinary  means  of 
education,  and  who,  but  for  these,  would  perhaps  have 
been  spending  their  evenings  in  idleness,  vicious  mdul- 
gences,  crime  and  disgrace,  then  it  is  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  appreciate  this  instrumentality  as  a  means  of 
good  to  the  individual  recipients  of  its  provisions,  nor 
less  a  benefit  to  the  community  in  the  prevention  of  evil 
consequent  upon  ignorance,  and  in  promoting  knowledge 
and  virtue." 

Superintendent  Divoll,  of  St.  Louis,  says :  "  Such 
industry  and  proficiency  (as  had  been  reported)  on  the 
X^art  of  young  persons  who  are  denied  the  privileges  of 
the  day  schools,  and  whose  regular  employment  diu'ing 
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the  day  leaves  them  no  leisure  time  except  evenings, 
cannot  be  too  highly  commended." 

Superintendent  Pickard,  of  Chicago,  says  :  "  The  wis- 
dom of  such  action  (increased  appropriation  for  these 
schools)  has  been  fully  demonstrated.  The  schools,  last 
winter,  were  filled  with  eager  and  attentive  pupils,  some 
of  whom  were  forty  years  of  age  and  upwards.  The 
vmiversal  testimony  of  the  teachers  was  favorable  to  the 
conduct  and  progress  of  those  in  attendance. 

I  find  nowhere  any  complaint  against  evening  schools 
on  the  ground  of  their  interference  with  the  prosperity 
of  the  day  schools.  But  I  am  willing  to  admit  that 
where  good  evening  schools  are  opened,  a  certain 
number  of  pupils,  old  enough  to  engage  in  some  indus- 
trial occupation,  would  depend  on  these  for  finishing 
their  schooling,  rather  than  continue  in  the  day  schools. 
And  I  maintain  that  this  result  would  not  be  undesira- 
ble,— that  it  might  even  be  a  positive  advantage,  as 
the  few  pupils  who  might  feel  obliged  to  adopt  this 
course,  under  proper  restrictions,  might  thus  secure  the 
education  they  need  at  less  expense  to  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  earn  the  means  of  their  support,  and  contribute 
something  to  the  productive  industry  of  the  community. 
The  interests  of  the  day  schools  do  not,  therefore,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  stand  in  the  way  of  evening  schools. 

The  other  consideration  which  concerns  the  question 
of  establishing  evening  schools  at  the  public  expense,  is 
the  fact  that  several  evening  schools  have  been  already 
provided  by  benevolent  associations.  These  charity 
evening  schools  have  been  in  operation  for  eight  or  ten 
years.  I  cheerfully  admit  they  have  done  much  good. 
The  benevolent  and  public  spirited  persons,  by  whose 
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labors  and  contributions  they  have  been  established  and 
maintained,  are  entitled  to  much  credit.  They  have  had 
ample  time  to  prove  the  capabilities  of  the  charity 
system  of  supporting  and  conducting  this  class  of  schools, 
and  now  they  themselves,  certainly  some  of  them  who 
have  labored  longest  in  this  enterprise,  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  cannot  accomplish  all  that  is 
required,  and  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  municipal 
action.  The  charity  system  claims  one  and  only  one 
advantage  over  the  public  system  as  applied  to  evening 
schools,  and  that  is  the  element  of  love  and  sympathy 
which  the  volunteer  teachers  bring  to  the  work  of 
instructing  the  peculiar  class  of  pupils  of  which  these 
schools  are  mainly  composed.  But  experience  has 
proved  that  the  voluntary  principle  is  wholly  inadequate 
to  meet  all  the  wants  of  such  evening  schools  as  this 
community  ought  to  provide.  We  need  a  system  of 
classified  evening  schools  of  various  grades,  taught  by 
teachers  of  experience  and  skill  of  a  high  order ;  such 
experience  and  skill  as  can  be  secured  only  by  a 
proper  compensation.  Such  a  system  we  cannot  expect 
to  have  unless  it  is  established  and  maintained  at  the 
public  expense.  Entertaining  such  views  of  this  sub- 
ject, it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  Board  will,  at  an 
early  day,  take  the  necessary  steps  to  organize  and  put 
in  operation  a  system  of  evening  schools,  fully  adequate 
to  the  educational  wants  of  the  city,  which  are  not 
already  supplied  by  existing  institutions. 
Eespectfullj'  submitted, 

JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK, 

Siq:)eriintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
March,  18G6. 
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HIGH   SCHOOLS. 
Abstract  of  Semi-Annual  Beturns,  February,  1866. 
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Schools. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 
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Latin 

119 
154 
152 

66 
39 
110 

273 

238 

312 
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263 
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10 

5 
8 

96.0 
97.5 
97.0 
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1 
1 
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2 

4 

5 
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English  High.. 
Girls' H.&Nor'l 

13 

1425 
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511 

312 

823 

800 

23 
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av. 
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3 

13 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Abstract  of  Semi-Annual  Beturns,  February,  1866. 


Average  whole 
number. 


Boys.    Girls.    Total 


i 
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1 

1 
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3 

7 

4 

12 
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15 

.. 

3 

8 

1 

1 

8 

1 

2 

11 

4 

5 

1 

1 

8 

1 
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3 
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4 

11 

3 

9 
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3 

5 

1 

1 

7 

1 

1 

8 

3 

5 

9 

3 

13 

.. 

3 

8 

. 

5 

12 

8 

1" 

196 

Adams  . .  • 
Bigelow  . . 
Bowclitch . 
Bowdoin  . 
Boylstou  . 
Brimmer  . 
Chapman . 
Dwight  .. 

Eliot 

Everett  .. 
Franklin  . 
Hancock  . 
Lawrence . 
Lincoln  . . 
Lyman  . . . 
Mayliew.  . 
Phillips  .. 
Prescott . . 
Quincy  . . . 
Wells  . . . . 
Winthrop . 


296 
535 

499 
258 
213 
403 
85 
411 
356 
554 
772 
483 
484 
92 
209 
222 
144 
492 
463 
266 
783 
8,020 


257 
370 

439 
210 
206 

288 
542 
283 
326 

568 
402 
411 

63 
215 
260 
119 

32 

406 

262 

565 

5,596 


329 

277 

606 

469 

379 

848 

927 

927 

519 

519 

588 

588 

791 

791 

251 

236 

487 

645 



645 

681 

681 

681 

681 

720 

720 

886 

886 

627 

307 

934 

357 

270 

627 

293 

164 

457 

487 



487 

560 

560 

246 

220 

466 

915 

915 

537 

537 

873 

873 

7,239 

6,996 

14,235 

581 
805 
865 
485 
572 
752 
461 
621 
660 
650 
673 
847 
919 
592 
435 
466 
523 
436 
853 
511 
804 


95.7    1 


13,511 


93.0    1 


93.0 
96  9 
94.9 
93.6 
96.0 
97.0 
95.4 
93.5 
96.0 
98.4 


35  94.0 
22  96.0 
2195.0 
37  92.0 
30  92.0 
6293.0 
26|95.0 
69,92.0 


72494.6 

1  av. 


i'RIMAUr   SCHOOLS. 
^(ract  of  Semi-Annual  Betums,  February,  1866. 


Districts. 


Adams 

Bigelow 

B<>wclitrii 
Bowdoin — 
Boylston  . . . 

Brimmer 

Cliapraaii . . . 

D  wight 

Eliot . , 

Everett 

Franklin . . . . 
Hancock — 
Lawrence . . . 

Lincoln 

Lyman 

!Mayhew 

Phillips 

Prescott . 
Quinry  . 

Winthrop... 
Normal,  Pr. 


Average 
Whole  NrsiBEu. 


*^  i 

u\ 

16! 
10 

6 

17 
10 
17 
19 
17 
13 
10 
10 

9 


Boys. 

242 

3-iG 

180 
338 
410 
20G 
141 
439 
268 
423 
353 
620 
404 
3301 
269! 
246 
195 
399 
306 
324 
62 


Girls.    Total. 


6,775 


169! 


2941 
4421 
194 
154 
323 
227 
419 
551 
356 
274 
150 
214 
13] 
140 
384 
334 
306 
66 


5,904 


Mr  q 


411 

079 

407 
632 
852 
460 
295 
762 
495 
842 
904 
976 


678 1 
480| 
483 
377 
335 
783 
B40| 
630 
118 


<< 


o80| 
584 
776 
424 
263 
691 
437 
750 
840 
895 
610 
446 
434 
333 
284 
709 
592 
581 
107 


12,679 


u  n 

fee 


90-6 
89-3 
91-3 
92-5 
91-1 
90-5 
911 
89-0 
90-6 
87-6 
88-4 
92-6 
91-2 
89-5 
91-0 
89-5 


it 


250 
390 
290 
247 
512 
563 
266 
195 
602 
316 
661 
677 


429 
311 
314 
198 
;-5-/l  237 
469 
440 
426 


92-5 
91-6 
90-6 


90-0 
av. 


8,278 


154 
266 
15G 
181 
122 
312 
140 
113 
293 
193 
327 
337 
333 
227 
183 
198 
204 
117 
335 
225 
241 
40 
4,697 


404 
656 
446 

428 
634 
875 
406 
308 


888 
914 

i,0'.^(; 
4;i  ■- 

4U2 
354 
804 

(;n,, 

667 

132 

12,975 
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Table  sJioioing  the  number  of  Primary  Pupils  admitted  to  each  Grammar 
School  in  February ;  and,  also,  the  whole  number  of  Pupils  belonging  to 
each  Grammar  School  on  the  loth  of  March. 


Admitted  February,  1866, 
from  Primary  Schoola. 

"WLole  Number 
belonging  Mar.  15,  1B66. 

Boy8. 

Girl8. , 

Total. 

Boys. 

a\ru. 

Total. 

.'i,l;i!lJS 

52 
52 

35 

87 
inn 

373 

539 

297 
465 

G70 

1,004 
1,044 

.     675 

j     109     '        109 

1,044 
575 

1               1 
!       60     !          60 

iiovistou..  ■■ 

69 

G'J 

634 

634 

Brimmer • 

95 

95 

870 

870 

■  .hai'jruu; 

28 

i-jT 

(i\\]j\.'. 

CO 



GU 

<  '-!^ 

708 

K.io...                           

S5 

85 

750 

750 

1     e  1 

763 

763 

Franklin 

j 

'       90     i          00 



816 

815 

ILuicock 

136            136 

999 

999 

1  n.r^i' 

98 

58 

156 

725 

859 

1,084 

I^iDciln • • 

40) 

44 

90 

410 

325 

735 

Lymart . .                        

32 

24 

56 

316 

■ 
184 

500 

Mayhe-.            

46 

!          46 

537 

537 

60 

631 

631 

r,.-r-,n-^     

l(;     1         l     ;           14 

263 

228 

486 

Quiv/y   •••^ 

149 

149 

1,047 

1,047 

Well*^ 

73 
123 

73 
123 

592 
961 

592 

961 

824 

962     {     1,786 

7,4.7 

8,405 

13,942 
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